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[76] No. 1. 

Mr. Browne to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 1, 1906.) 

(No. 62. Commercial.) 

Sir, Bucharest, December 24, 1905 

I HAVE the honour to report that it is the intention of the Roumanian 
Government to establish a Diplomatic Agency and Consulate-General at Cairo on the 
1st April next, and that the necessary sum has been provided in the Budget of the 
[Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

M. Pacliano, at present Director of the Political Department of the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, lias been designated to fill this post, with the personal rank of Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and he informs me that the creation of this agency had become 
necessary in the interest of the extension of Roumanian commerce with the East, of 
the development of the line of the Roumanian “ Service Maritime,” and for the 
protection of Roumanian subjects in Cairo and Alexandria, who had hitherto been 
under that of Italy. 

With regard to the above, I may mention that it is the intention of the Roumanian 
Maritime Service line to add two vessels to their existing flotilla in the course of 
next year, for the transport of passengers to Egypt, and for the purpose of facilitating 
the export of Roumanian cereals, wood, vegetables, and cattle to the same destination. 

The hitherto limited commercial dealings of Roumania with Egypt is, it would 
appear, due to the want of direct communication with the East, and it is hoped that, 
when the new line is in working order, there will no longer be any necessity for the 
repeated transhipments which have so largely hampered the direct trade of this country, 
and the exchange of the products of Roumania with those of Egypt and Africa 
generally. 

The long cherished idea prevalent in Roumania of the transport of the Indian mail 
forms part of the above scheme ; and in connection with that of direct communication 
between Constantza and Alexandria (reported by Sir J. G. Kennedy in bis despatch 
No. 45, Commercial, of the L6th October last) by what is considered to be the shortest 
route, has afforded to the Roumanian Government an additional incentive for the 
establishment of this now Diplomatic and Consular representation. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) HAMILTON E. BROWNE. 
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[205] No. 2. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 1.) 

(No. 2.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 1, 1906. 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

The Officer Commanding at Meridi telegraphed to the Sirdar on the 7th Decem¬ 
ber, 1905, to the effect that the Belgian officer, M. Paulis, left Bel Air on the 
25th November leaving behind him only fifty men of his garrison. He proceeded to 
Mangi, situated to the south-west of Meridi, from which place, according to native 
reports, half the party, with the women, went south, the remainder proceeding in the 
direction of the Yambio post, which is just north of the frontier in the disputed 
district. According to a later report received from Wau, and dated the 27th Decem¬ 
ber, the Belgians at Des Eiguiers are not flying a flag, and do not molest the natives 
in any way. 

The Sirdar is of opinion that the cause of the withdrawal of the Belgians is not 
the boycott of their Nile post, of which they cannot yet have been informed, but that 
their movements have been influenced by exaggerated rumours of the strength of the 
reinforcements from the Soudan. 

In this view I agree. 


[222] No. 3. 

I 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 1.) .! 

(No. 3.) ‘ ■; 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 1, 1906. ] 

CADI of Egypt. i 

I have the honour to report, with reference to my telegram No. 97 of the *i 

6th December, 1905, that the Khedive has been informed by the Grand Vizier of the i 

reinstatement in office of the former Cadi of Egypt. 

His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople has been informed of this. 


[842] 


No. 4. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 6, 1906.) 


(No. 141.) 

Sir, Cairo, December 27, 1905. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, in consequence of the death of M. Ruhland, 
French Judge in the Mixed Courts at Alexandria, it became necessary for the Egyptian 
Government to appoint a successor of the same nationality. The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment made private and unofficial inquiries in France regarding the qualifications of 
one or two Judges who might be suitable candidates for the vacant judgeship, and 
finally selecting M. Suzanne, President of the Court of First Instance at Toulon. 
His selection formed the subject of some conversations between the Egyptian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and the French Agent and Consul-General, who agreed, on behalf 
of his Government, to the appointment of M. Suzanne. 

In accordance with a verbal arrangement made between Boutros Ghali Pasha and 
the French Consul-General, the former addressed a semi-official letter to the French 


Minister of Justice, under cover to M. de la Boulinikre, in which he asked for the 
assent of the French Government to the nomination of M. Suzanne, in conformity 
with Article 5 of the “ Rkglement d’Organisation Judiciaire” of the Mixed Courts. 

I have the honour to inclose copies of these documents, and to state that I have 
likewise sent a copy of this despatch, with its inclosures, to His Majesty’s Minister 
at Athens, for his use in case the Greek Government raise difficulties about the 
identic procedure to be followed in the forthcoming selection of a Greek Judge. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 4. 

Boutros Ghali Pasha to M. de la Bouliniere. 

Mon cher Ministre, Le Caire, le 16 Decembre, 1905. 

PAR suite du deces de M. Ruhland, Juge Frangais au Tribunal Mixte 
d’Alexandrie, le poste qu’il occupait est actuellement vacant, et le Gouvernement 
de Son Altesse ayant 1’intention de pourvoir a cette vacauce par la nomination d’un 
nouveau Magistrat Frangais, vient de choisir M. Suzanne (Joseph Marius Paulin), 
President du Tribunal de Premiere Instance a Toulon. 

En consequence, je me permets de vous envoyer une lettre que j’adresse k son 
Excellence le Ministre de la Justice en France, pour qu’il veuille bien autoriser 
M. Suzanne a accepter les fonetions de Juge dans les Tribunaux Mixtes, et je 
vous serai obligd de vouloir bien transmettre a son Excellence la lettre qui lui est 
destinke. 

Veuillez, &c. 

(Signe) BOUTROS GHALI. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 4. 

Boutros Ghali Pasha to French Minister of Justice. 

M. le Ministre, Le Caire, le 16 Decembre , 1905. 

M. RUHLAND, Juge Frangais aux Tribunaux Mixtes Bgyptiens, dtant deeddd, 
le Gouvernement de Son Altesse a decide de le remplaeer par un sujet de la memo 
Puissance, et j’ai l’honneur de porter a votre connaissance que son choix s’est arrete 
sur M. Suzanne, President du Tribunal de Prernikre Instance de Toulon. 

Permettez-moi, M. le Ministre, de m’adresser a votre Excellence, en conformite de 
1*Article 5 du Rkglement d’Organisation Judiciaire des juridictions mixtes d’Egypte, 
pour obtenir l’acquiescement et l’autorisation du Gouvernement de la Rdpublique en 
vue de 1’engagement de M. Suzanne aux conditions suivantes :— 

l er . Nomination prks le Tribunal d’Alexandrie au poste laissk vacant par le decks 
de M. Ruhland. 

2. Engagement jusqu’au terme de la periode quinquennale des Tribunaux Mixtes 
en cours, e’est-a-dire, jusqu’au 31 Janvier, 1910. 

3. 30,000 fr. de traitement annuel, a compter du jour du depart pour l’Egypte. 

4. Indemnity de trois mois de traitement pour frais de voyage et d’installation. 

5. Pour tenir lieu de retraite, une indemnite d’une annee d’appointements, 
payable par fractions d’un cinquieme a la fin de chaque annee. 

6. Au cas de cessation de service dans le courant de I’annee menie pour cause de 
maladie ou de raort, indemnity proportionnelle jusqu’au jour de la cessation des 
fonetions; dans le cas de mort, cette indemnite sera payee a la veuve ou aux 
enfants. 

Afin que le Gouvernement de Son Altesse puisse proceder sans retard a la 
nomination du nouveau Juge, je serai reconnaissant a votre Excellence de vouloir 
bien me faire connaitre aussitbt que possible la repohse du Gouvernement de la 
R-epublique, et en vous remerciant d’avance de vos bons offices en cette circonstanee, 
je vous prie, &c., 

(Signd) BOUTROS GHALI. 

[845] No. 5. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 6, 1906.) 

(No. 144. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, December 28, 1905. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 233 of the 
21st instant, forwarding me copy of a despatch from His Majesty’s Charge d’Affaires 
at Stockholm, in which he records a conversation with the Swedish Minister for 
Foreign Affairs regarding the desire of the Swedish Government for the appointment 
of another Swedish Judge on the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt. 
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The Judicial Adviser is absent at present, but on his return I will discuss this 
question with him and with the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs. As you are 
aware, the question of the procedure to be followed in appointments of Judges to the 
Mixed Courts lias lately given rise to considerable difficulties and correspondence. 
The Egyptian Government have stood out for the right of initiative in such appoint¬ 
ments, and have obtained the recognition of this right in the case of the lately 
appointed Spanish and French Judges. 

As I observe that Mr. Dering, who was naturally in ignorance of the facts of the 
case, himself took the initiative in inquiring whose candidature the Swedish 
Government would wish to support in the event of a Judge of Swedish nationality 
being required, I did not, under the circumstances, communicate your despatch, with 
its inclosure, to Boutros Pasha Ghali. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[857] No. 6. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 6, 1906.) 

(No. 146. Secret.) 

Sir, Cairo, December 29, 1905. 

ALTHOUGH I do not attach any great importance to the fact, it is, I think, 
advisable that I should let you know that some comment is being excited here by the 
language which is being freely used by Moukhtar Pasha, formerly Turkish High 
Commissioner, and who, as you are aware, is still residing in Egypt. * For some years 
past, Moukhtar Pasha has taken no part in public affairs, either in Turkey or Egypt, 
but there have been no grounds for considering him to be animated by hostile 
sentiments towards Great Britain. On the contrary, he has not unfrequently incurred 
the obloquy of the Patriotic party, who openly accused him of lukewarmness in 
defending the rights of his Sovereign against British aggression, and of seizing on 
every opportunity for speaking in high terms of England as the traditional ally and 
friend of the Ottoman Empire, any rupture with whom could not fail to be disastrous 
to the interests of the latter. 

I have recently learnt, however, from several trustworthy sources, that Moukhtar 
Pasha’s language has undergone a complete change since the question of Macedonian 
reform reached an acute stage. Whilst the joint naval demonstration was in progress 
he was greatly irritated, and since its successful issue he has expressed himself 
strongly on the subject, laying on His Majesty’s Government the entire responsibility 
or the humiliation which has, he considers, been inflicted on the Sultan in this 
mstance. 

I should not have thought it necessary to report the existence of these not 
unnatural feelings on the part of Moukhtar Pasha, had he not lately given to them a 
more concrete and menacing form. 

A few days ago, in conversation with a well-known French resident here, he 
said:— 

“ At Constantinople we have had more than enough of the English and their 
domineering policy. With twelve army corps ready in Syria, and the German army 
at our back, it should uot be difficult for us to turn them out of this eountrv.” 

I understand that he has made similar remarks to others, and that the'idea of a 
possible move of this kind is gaining some credence in native circles. 

It cannot be any matter for surprise that such should be the case, however little 
real ground there may be to justify the theory. The friendship and support, either 
open or covert, recently afforded by Germany to the Sultan; the marked cordialit v 
ot the reception extended to the Auglophobe Egyptian journalist, Moustapha Pasha 
Kamel, on the occasion of his visit to Berlin this summer; and the steady progress 
of the Turkish railways in Syria, which are being constructed under German auspices, 
all these factors tend to strengthen the popular belief that combined action on the 
part of Germany and lurkey against England in Egypt is not altogether a remote 
possibility. 

With regard to the third point mentioned above, I may add that a very 
intelligent and trustworthy young Englishman, Mr. Philip Graves, visited Syria in 
the course of last summer, and travelled along the Hedjaz Railway as far as the railhead 


at Ma’an. Mr. Graves informs me that the work is being well executed by the 
German engineers in charge, and is being pushed on as rapidly as circumstances' 
allow. He understood from them that the Railway was mainly intended for the con¬ 
veyance of troops, but that it was expected that profits would be made by the transport 
of pilgrims during the season of the Haj. He was also informed that a plan was 
under consideration, and well advanced towards completion, for the construction of a 
branch line to Akaba, but that the project presented considerable difficulties owing to 
the nature of the country to be traversed. Should this construction be effected, it is 
obvious that Egypt would be exposed to considerable danger of Turkish attack from 
the side of the Hedjaz. 

I further gathered, in conversation with Mr. Graves, that views similar to those 
expressed by Moukhtar Pasha were current among many of the high Turkish officials 
in Damascus and other towns of Syria. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[744] No. 7. 

Sir C. Phipps to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 6.) 

(No. 2. Africa. Confidential.) 

Sir, Brussels, January 5, 1906. 

THE Italian Minister, who has just returned from a short leave at Rome, informed 
me that upon the publication by the press of the decision arrived at by His Majesty’s 
late Government in regard to the interruption of all communication with the north¬ 
eastern portion of the Congo State via the Nile, some anxiety was entertained at the 
presence of so many Italian officers in the Congo service in those regions. Were a 
collision to occur, he said, with the British forces it was felt (although he had no 
instruction to communicate with me on the subject) that Italian officers might be placed 
in a false or even dangerous position. 

I briefly informed Count Bonin (with whom I have been on terms of close 
intimacy) confidentially of the events which had led to this decision on our part. But 
I added that I personally had no fears that such a collision might take place. We had 
issued strict orders that no act on the part of our own forces should provoke it, and the 
Congo Government had assured me of its absolute conviction that the eventuality of a 
collision could only occur were the British forces to take the initiative of an attack. 

Count Bonin remarked that all Italian officers belonging to the regular army had 
been withdrawn from the Congo, and that in regard to retired officers there existed no 
means of controlling their movements. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 


[847] No. 8. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edioard Grey.—(Received January 6.) 

(No. 5.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo , January 6, 1906. 

BELGIANS in Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

The Sirdar has communicated to me by telegraph the following message from 
Ca])tain Sutherland, which was dispatched from Yambio on the 21st December, 1905 :— 

“ My force, consisting of 2 British officers, 5 Egyptian officers, 163 men, and 
84 mules, arrived at Yambio on the 19th December, having left at Rikta 1 officer and 
25 men. There are reports that three new posts have been established by the Belgians 
at Ninda, north-west of this place, on Yubo River—I believe this to be Figuiers—and 
at Mangi on River Such; none of these posts is situated within 20 miles of Yambio, 
and 1 have so far no information as to the strength of their garrisons.” 
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[899] No. 9. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 6.) 

(No. 6.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 6, 1906. 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

T learn from the Sirdar that the notification of the boycott of the Belgian Nile 
ports, addressed to the Commandant of Lado, was received on the 16th December by 
the senior officer at that post, who is forwarding an acknowledgment of receipt. 


[1647] No. 10. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 13.) 

(No. 1. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 2, 1906. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 144 of the 28th ultimo, I have the honour 
to transmit to you herewith copy of a Memorandum on the position of the Egyptian 
Government in regard to the question of the number of Judges by whom the Minor 
Powers are represented on the Mixed Courts, with especial reference to the wish 
expressed by the Swedish Government for the appointment of a second Swedish 
Judge. 

You will perceive from this Memorandum that Sweden and Norway are each 
represented by one Judge, for, although M. Borchgevrinck is of Norwegian nationality, 
he is considered, in his capacity of Procureur-General, as an official of the Egyptian 
Government. 

There is only one vacant Judgeship in the Mixed Courts at the present moment, 
and this vacancy has already been promised to the Portuguese Government. Should 
another vacancy occur at a later date, the Egyptian Government might undertake to 
consider favourably the question of the appointment of a second Swedish Judge, but 
they can give no positive pledge on the subject. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 10. 

Memorandum communicated by Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, January 1, 1906. 

LE Gouvemement Egyptien ne s’est nullement engage envers les Puissances 
Secondaires d’avoir un nombre determine de Juges dans les Tribunaux Mixtes ; mais 
dans la pratique il a accordd a chacune d’elles deux Juges lorsque les circonstances le 
permettaient. 

La Sudde et la Norvhge avaient ainsi deux Magistrats, dont l’un, M. Borchgevrinck, 
fut nomine en 1903 Procureur-General et remplace dans ses fonctions de Juge par 
un autre Suedo-Norvegien. A l’heure qu’il est nous avons un Suedois, M. Monvan, 
et un Norvdgien, M. Heggen, en dehors du Procurour-General, qui est considdrd 
comme fonctionnaire Egyptien et ne pourrait par suite entrer dans le nombre des 
Juges accorde aux Puissances. Nous n’avons qu’un poste vacant, qui fut promis 
depuis longtemps a un Portugais. II ne scrait done pas possible actuellement 
d’attribuer un poste de Juge dans les Tribunaux Mixtes a un Magistrat Suddois, 
mais si une vacance venait a se produire le Gouvernement Egyptien, pour etre agreable 
au Gouvernement Suddois, examinerait dans les dispositions les plus favorables la 
question de la nomination d’un Juge Suddois. 
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[1648] No. 11. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 13.) 

(No. 2.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 2, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a copy of a despatch, with its inclosure, which I am 
addressing to Sir John Harrington on the subject of anti-slavery operations in the 
territory now inhabited by the Anuak tribe, north of the River Baro. I trust that it 
will meet with your approval. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 11. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir J. Harrington. 

(No. 1.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 2, 1906. 

I INCLOSE an extract of a Report from Captain McMurdo. It appears clear that 
the vigorous anti-slavery operations which have been carried on in the Soudan for the 
last few years can never prove thoroughly successful unless the territory north of the 
Baro, inhabited by those Anuaks who are Abyssinian subjects, is dealt with. The 
subject is, I am aware, one of considerable difficulty. I should feel obliged to you if 
you would take it into your earnest consideration and make any suggestions which may 
occur to you. 

1 am about to visit the Soudan, and I will take the opportunity of consulting the 
Sirdar on the subject. 

I presume an exchange of territory, under which the Soudan Government would 
enter into possession of the plateau inhabited by the Anuaks, would be very difficult. 
Would it, however, be possible to lease this territory from King Menelek ? If so, 
would its occupation by a Soudanese force be likely to encounter resistance from any of 
Menelek’s feudatories ? I merely throw this out as a suggestion. Possibly there are 
insuperable objections to its adoption. I shall be glad to receive your observations on 
the subject generally. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 11. 

Extract from Captain McMurdo's Report on the Slavery Department for the Year 1905. 

LAST June I proceeded by steamer up the Sobat and Baro Rivers as far as 
Gambela, the recently-established trading station which is situated at the foot of the 
the Abyssinian mountains. All along this portion of the frontier slave-trading is carried 
on with all its attendant horrors. The state of affairs is most disgraceful to the 
Abyssinians, and 1 earnestly trust that the strongest representations may be made on 
the subject to the authorities at Adis Abeba. 

It, is to the subject ot the boundary of the Soudan that I venture to draw special 
attention. Neither physical nor ethnological considerations apparently govern its 
course. It is faulty from the physical point of view, as it does not follow the natural 
features, but includes a stretch of plain, which should obviously belong to the Soudan, 
within the Abyssinian border, and it is undesirable from an ethnological standpoint, as it 
cuts the Anuak tribe, who inhabit the plain above alluded to, in two. The inclusion of 
the Anuaks in Abyssinian territory is the more unfortunate as they differ racially in 
nearly all particulars from the Abyssinians. I believe I am right in stating that the 
Nuers and Anuaks are descended respectively from the Dinkas and Shilluks. By race, 
therefore, they undoubtedly belong to the Soudan, and they have always been under the 
Soudan Government. 

I am given to understand that when the frontier was delimitated the Abyssinian 
Representatives made a great point of including this strip of the Anuak country within 
their boundary. The reason of this is now only too obvious. This portion of territory 
is for them a well-stocked reserve, from which they can draw their supply of slaves 
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and this they do with an absolute indifference to human life and suffering. Harrosvino- 
tales were related to me by the unhappy Anuaks of these raids, which were undertaken 
once or twice a year by the “ Christian ” horsemen from the Abyssinian plateau. They 
kill all the old people, and carry off all the young girls and boys they can catch. I 
asked the Anuaks if they fought for their liberty on these occasions, but they laughed 
at this, and replied that as they had only spears, and their enemies were armed with fire¬ 
arms, fighting was useless. 

The Anuaks gave me the impression of being a finer race than the Nuers. They 
are of fine physique, and are bright and intelligent generally, as well as particularly 
good and neat cultivators. J 

I was told by them several times how anxious they all were to be under the rule 
of the Soudan Government. On one occasion, when I had to stay a whole day at one 
village having wood cut for my steamer, and had long conversations with the villagers, 
they put this before me very well. They asked me (and I confess that I was absolutely 
unable to answer them), “ Why have half our brothers been put under the Soudan 
Government, and we been given over into the hands of our enemies, who kill us and 
carry away our children ? ” I could only try to persuade them that the Government 
meant in the future to look after their interests, and that the fact of the Government 
steamers continually visiting their country, and trade springing up at Gambela, would 
eventually clear away their difficulties. 

The fertility of the plains along the upper reaches of the Baro is remarkable. 
.Nowhere m the Soudan have I seen such a growth of rich grass. The effect of the 
richness of the grazing on the wild game was very marked; they are much heavier 
beasts than those found in other parts of the Soudan. 

1 tried to steam up the Adura River, but could only do so for about a dozen miles. 
An inspection of the Baro and its tributaries by an irrigation engineer would probably 
prove of gieat interest and value with a view to a possible improvement of the 
water-way. 

At Gambela itself I saw samples of most of the Abyssinian products, and I also had 
a long conversation with the Manager of the Kordofan Trading Company. There 
certainly appears to be great possibilities of a big trade springing up with Abyssinia ■ but 
before this can come about slave-raiding must be put down, and public security 
established along that frontier. 


[1649] 


No. 12. 


Tfie Eari °f Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received January 13.) 

(JN o. 3.) " y 

^ r > . . Cairo, January 2, 1906. 

LI. °P en ' n g Port Soudan, in the Red Sea, to international commerce, raises 
a question of the policy to be pursued with reference to the goods imported into the 
Soudan by that route. 

As you aie aware, the British army of occupation in Egypt is not required to pay 
customs dues on goods imported into this country for the use of the troops. With 
this arrangement, so far as regards Egypt, it is not proposed to interfere ; but as the 
system of allowing to certain Departments and classes immunity from customs is one 
which is not only somewhat liable to abuse, but is highly inconvenient in matters of 
statistics and accounts, the Government of the Soudan propose to cause all goods 
of whatever kind, to pay duty on importation by the Red Sea route. 

n the case, therefore, of goods for the use of the British troops, it is proposed to 
levy customs dues in the regular manner; but in order not to disturb the existing 
nnuncial settlement, the sum thus obtained will be reimbursed to the British War 
Ulhce. 

w y °A\; ippr0ve , of thls arra ngement, I venture to suggest that it be submitted to 
the WarJJfhce, with a request that I may be informed in due course to whom and in 
what manner, it is desired that reimbursement should be made. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[1651] No. 13. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 13.) 

(No. 5.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 6, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to report that the Egyptian Government have decided to 
appoint a Judge of Portuguese nationality to fill an existing vacancy on the Mixed 
Tribunals of Egypt. As you are aware from recent correspondence, the Egyptian 
Government, basing themselves on Article 5 of the “ R&glement d’Organisation 
Judiciaire,” copy of which I have the honour to inclose, have lately claimed the right 
of initiative in selecting and bringing to the notice of the foreign Governments 
concerned, the candidates for Judgeships in the Mixed Courts. 

A Spanish Judge was recently appointed in accordance with this procedure, and 
in my despatch No. 141 of the 27th ultimo I bad the honour to report that a Erench 
Judge was about to be appointed in a precisely similar manner. I venture to suggest 
that a copy of this despatch should be communicated to His Majesty’s Minister at 
Lisbon for his information and guidance. 

It will thus be seen that the Spanish and Erench Governments have, by implica¬ 
tion, recognized the position taken up by the Egyptian Government in regard to the 
appointment of Judges to the Mixed Courts. 

I should be greatly obliged if His Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon could be asked 
to make private and unofficial inquiries regarding the qualifications of one or two 
gentlemen who would be suitable candidates for the vacant Judgeship. They should 
be Magistrates still serving, or barristers of ability, integrity, and experience, and 
preferably not more than 45 years of age, though in the case of a specially good man 
not much above this age, the Egyptian Government would not insist on the latter 
condition. 

When the Egyptian Government have selected their candidate from among the 
names submitted, and have ascertained unofficially that the Portuguese Government 
will agree to his nomination, they will address a semi-official letter to the Portuguese 
Minister of Justice, asking for the assent of his Government to the appointment 
of their candidate in the terms of Article 5 of the “ RCglement d’Organisation 
Judiciaire.” 

1 have the honour to forward herewith copies of two Memoranda drawn up by 
the Ministry of Justice, explaining the conditions of the appointment of Judges on 
the Mixed Courts, with reference to the terms of service both in connection with 
salary and with leave of absence. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 13. 

Extract from the “ Reglement d’ Organisation Judiciaire .” 

ARTICLE 5. La nomination et. le choix des Juges appartiendront au Gouverne- 
ment Egyptien, xnais, pour etre rassurd lui-meme sur les garanties que prdsenteront 
les personnes dont il fera choix, il s’adressera offieieusement aux Ministres de la 
Justice a l’etrangev, et n’engagera que les personnes munies de l’acquiescement et de 
l’autorisation de leur Gouvernement. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 13. 

Memorandum respecting Appointment of Foreign “ Reform ” Magistrates. 

LES Magistrals (Strangers des Tribunaux Mixtes sont noinmds par Decret 
Khcdiviah et engages pour lc temps qui reste a courir de la pdriode quinquennale 
[1613] ‘ 1) 
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en cours, a l’expiration de laquelle tous les engagements sont renouveles pour la 
periode suivante :— 

Les conditions d’engagement sont: 

1. 30,000 fr. de traitement annuel pour les Juges de Premiere Instance, et 
40,000 fr. pour les Conseillers de la Cour d’Appel. 

2. Pour chaque periode quinquennale (pour tenir lieu de retraite), une indemnity 
d’une an nee de traitement, payable par fractions de cinquffime, le 31 Janvier de chaque 
annde. 

3. En cas de cessation de services dans le courant de l’ann^e, meme pour cause de 
maladie ou en cas de mort, indemnity proportionnelle jusqu’au jour de la cessation des 
fonctions ; en cas de mort, l’indemnite est payee a la veuve ou aux enfants. 

4. II est paye aux Magistrats, au moment de leur entrde en fonctions, une 
indemnity de trois mois de traitement pour frais de voyage et d’installation. 

5. Les vacances judiciaires cominencent entre le 20 et le 25 Juin, pour prendre 
fin entre le 15 et le 20 Octobre. 

Chaque Tribunal arrete son service des vacations, qui est soumis a Tapprobation 
de la Cour. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 13. 

Memorandum respecting Vacations of Judges on Mixed Tribunals. 

LES Juges bendficient, d’apr^s leur eontrat, de trois mois et demi de cong4 par 
an,avec la restriction, toutefois, que deux Juges etrangers et un Juge indigene doivent 
assurer le service des vacations, qui, d’apr&s le RAglement General Judiciaire, commence 
le l er Juillet pour finir le 15 Octobre. 

Pendant les vacations, il est tenu a chaque Tribunal, rcgulidrement par semaine, 
une audience sommaire, une audience de rdfdres, une audience des contraventions, et 
une rdunion des faillites. II est egalement tenu une audience civile et commerciale, 
une fois par mois, pour les affaires tr&s-urgentes. 

Pour ne pas priver totalement d’un conge les trois Juges charges du service des 
vacations, la Cour a autorise les Tribunaux a divisor les vacances en deux parties. 
A cet effet, quatre Juges etrangers et deux indigenes se partagent les vacations. La 
premiere moitie assure le service jusqu’au 15 Aout, part en conge a cette date pour ne 
ret.ourner qu’a la fin Octobre. La seconde moitid part en conge le l cr Juin, pour 
retourner a prendre le service le 15 Aout jusqu’au 15 Octobre, L’annee suivante, les 
memes Juges assurent de nouveau le service des vacations dans les mcmes conditions 
que l’annee preeddente (moitie par moitid); et la troisieme amide ils obtiennent, 
comme compensation, cinq mois de conge partant du l Hr Juin jusqu’au 31 Octobre. 

Certains IVlagistrats prdfdrent roster toute la periode des vacances et ne pas aller 
en congd. Dans ce cas, l’annde suivante ils bendficiont de cinq mois de conge. 

Les audiences civiles et commereiales, qui sont tenues le meme jour et une fois 
par mois, a chaque Tribunal, pour juger les affaires trds-urgentes, doivent etre 
composees de cinq Juges (trois etrangers et deux indigenes). Or, comme, en fait, il 
n’y a que trois Juges de presents a chaque Tribunal (deux etrangers et un indigene), 
le nombre de cinq Magistrats se complete par l’adjonction de deux autres Magistrats 
(un dtranger et un indigene), venant (a tour de role) d’un autre Tribunal, et qui sont 
ddsignes a cet effet par la Cour dans la distribution du service des vacations. En un 
mot, les audiences du Cairo se compldtent par un Juge d’Alexandrie et un Juge de 
Mansourali; celles d’Alexandrie par un Juge du Caire et un Jugede Mansourah; 
celles de Mansourah par un Juge du Caire et un -Juge d’Alexaudric. 

Les Magistrats qui se deplacent a cot effet re^ivent l’indomnite ordinaire de 
deplacement. 


[1879] No. 14. 

Sir C. Phipps to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received Januai'y 15.) 

(No. 7. Africa.) 

Sir, Brussels, January 13, 1900. 

I HAVE referred in recent correspondence to the large number of ItaliauB in the 
Congo State service, and I have the honour to inclose an enumeration of those 
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stationed in the Uele district, which includes the Enclave de Lado. Out of about 
seventy employes and officers forty-five bear foreign names, of which about half-a-dozen 
are Scandinavian. The Italian Minister accounts for the large number of his country¬ 
men in the Lado Enclave and on frontier work by the fact that the Congo Government 
has been urged to avoid, as much as possible, employing Italian officers in the 
collection of ivory and rubber, and rather to employ them in military work. 

It would not appear from this list (which I found in a little read paper) that any 
of the occupied territory south of 5° has been civilly organized. Doruma is placed in 
the zone of Gurba Dungu, but that spot, according to Justus Perthes’ map, is given as 
within Congo limits. 

Throughout the Congo State it may be taken, roughly speaking, that one-third of 
the employes and officials bear non-Belgian names, but mainly Italian. 

I havG &c 

(Signed) ’CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 


Inclosure in No. 14. 

Situation du Personnel Europe'en au Service de VEtat Independant du Congo. 


District de VUele. 
[Not printed.] 


[1880] No. 15. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 15.) 

(No. 7.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 15, 1906. 

AKABA. 

I have telegraphed to the British Ambassador at Constantinople to-day as 
follows :— 

“ Until the frontier is properly delimitated the continuance of the troubles, to 
which you refer in your telegram of the 13th instant, is to be expected. The 
appointment of a Turkish Commissioner, to discuss the matter and to attempt to 
effect a settlement with an Egyptian Delegate, has been suggested by the Khedive in 
a telegram to the Grand Vizier, and I think it would be well to give support to this 
proposal. 

“ (Confidential.) 

“ Opposition should certainly be offered to Turkish encroachments on this frontier, 
which are far more objectionable than such as take place off the coast of Tripoli. As 
the British flag has not been seen for some time at Akaba, I am being urged to obtain 
the despatch of a ship to that place. Before communicating with the Commander- 
in-chief, 1 wish to ascertain if any objection to this proposal is entertained at Con¬ 
stantinople or at the Eoreign Office. The despatch of a ship would, in my opinion, 
bo desirable.” 


[1974] No. 16. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey,—(Received January 16.) 

(No. 1.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, January 15, 1906. 

AKABA. 

Hollowing sent to Cairo :— 

“ Your telegram of to-day. 

“ If Khedive’s proposal for Commission is declined by Grand Vizier, a useful 
stimulant might be found in a hint that a British war-ship may be sent, but its 
presence would, I think, be premature at the present moment.” 
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[2062] No. 16* 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 16.) 

(No. 2.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople , January 16, 1906. 

AKABA. 

Polio wing sent to Cairo on the 13th instant:— 

“ My despatch of 26th December. 

“ Grand Vizier has, I believe, telegraphed to Egyptian Government dii’cct, but 
Sultan has sent to me saying he hears from Commander of Ottoman troops at Akaba 
that Egyptian military authorities have intention of constructing guard-house on 
Gaza road as well as at other places lying within Turkish territory. His Majesty begs 
me to secure withdrawal of force under British officer from position occupied by it, 
which is beyond the territorial limits of Egypt.” 


[2098] No. 17. 

Sir C. Phipps to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 17.) 

(No. 11. Africa) 

Sir, Brussels, January 16, 1906. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 7, Africa, of the 13th instant, it would 
appear from the last number of the Congo “ Bulletin Officiel ” (which will he sent by 
next messenger) that an attempt is now being made to organize civilly the territories 
in the Southern Bahr-el-Ghazal annexed (by the so-termed “ Ems Decree ” of the 
31st May, 1905) to the Congo State. 

Various bureaux for the “ Etat Civil ” in the Uele District and the “ Enclave de 
Lado” are created. Zone No. 6 is termed “ Zone de la Meridi” : “ telle qu’elle est 
determinde par le Decret du 31 Mai, 1905.” On reference, however, to that Decree, 
no such definition is discoverable. 

I may add that, in the Census Returns of natives published in the same number 
of the “ Bulletin,” the zone is not mentioned, hut the “ Mission Lemaire,” in a special 
“ recensement,” is stated to comprise 9 persons, 7 being Belgians and 2 Italians. 

There are altogether 48 Italians in the Uele District, against 129 Belgians. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 


[2062] No. IS. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 6.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, January 17, 1906. 

I CONCUR in Sir N. O’Conor’s opinion that uo British war-ship should be sent to 
Akaba at present. 

See his telegram to you of the 15th January. 


[1647] No. 19. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

(No. 5.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 17, 1906. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 4 of the 10th instant, I transmit to you here¬ 
with a copy" of a despatch from Lord Cromer relative to the proposed appointment of a 
second Swedish .Judge to the Mixed Tribunals of Egypt.* 

I request that you will explain the situation as described in this despatch to the 
Swedish Government. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


* No. 10. 
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[2277] 


No. 20. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 18.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo , January 18, 1906. 

AIvABA. I have telegraphed to-day to Sir N. O’Conor as follows :— 

“ This matter, which is of considerable importance, can only be satisfactorily 
settled by friendly discussion and subsequent delimitation of the frontier. 

“ The decision of the Grand Vizier is much to be regretted. 

“ Instructions have been given to the Officer Commanding at Nakb-el-Akaba to 
remain where he is pending the settlement of the matter. 

“ Reinforcements will be sent to him. He has received orders to retire only if 
attacked by superior forces, and not to assume the offensive himself on any account. 

“ I cannot help thinking that it would be advisable for His Majesty’s ship 1 Diana,’ 
which will be at the opening ceremony of the railway at Port Soudan on the 27th 
instant, to touch at Akaba on the return voyage, unless the proposal for delimitation is 
accepted by the Porte.” 


[2376] No. 21. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January .18) 


(No. 9. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 18, 1906. 

BELGIANS in Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

Captain Sutherland, in command of the Soudanese post at Yombia, telegraphs as 
follows :— 

“ December 30, 1905. 

“ The administration of the Belgians, who fly no flag, is merely nominal, according 
to latest reports. Their policy, in my opinion, is to avoid trouble with the natives and 
with us, and to await the final settlement in Europe of the boundary question. Reports 
come in from Mangi that Meridi and Moianda have been evacuated by the Belgians. 
No reliance can be placed on native reports, which are very contradictory. 

“ Every day the Belgians remain diminishes our prestige among the natives, whose 
submission is now claimed by two Governments. It is not to be expected that they 
will submit much longer to thiB abuse.” 


[1649] 


No. 22. 


Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 17.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, January 18, 1906. 

1 HAVE received your Lordship’s despatch No. 3 of the 2nd instant, suggesting 
certain alterations in the method of levying duty on goods imported by the Red Sea 
route. 

I approve your suggestion that the sum obtained from the duty levied on goods 
for the British troops should bo reimbursed to the War Office, and I will submit your 
proposal to that Department. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[2500] 


No. 23. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 20.) 

(No. 7.) 

Sir, Cairo, January 13, 1906. 

1 1LWE the honour to forward the substance of recent reports on the proceedings 
of the Belgians in the Lado Enclave. 

The Sirdar informed me by telegraph on ihe 10th instant that lie had on that day 
reeiiud a,i official acknowledgment from Baron de Rennette of the letter in which 
11C, 131 E 
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he had notified to the Commandant of the enclave the intended boycott of the Belgian 
ports on the Nile. Baron de Rennette’s letter, which was dated Yei, the 22nd 
December, contained no other statement of any kind. 

The Collector at Gondokoro has reported that the Belgians have warned the 
Sondan merchants at Lado that they must remove their merchandize from that place 
within forty-eight hours, unless the Soudan port boats stop there as usual. The Officer 
Commanding at Mongalla has instructed an agent to proceed to Lado, and, in the event 
of the Belgians refusing to assist the merchants, to remove the latter to the 
Soudanese side of the Nile and thence to Mongalla. It is not known whether the 
Belgians intend confiscating the goods if not removed. 

Another report states that the Belgians ai-e displaying great military activity and 
are continually drilling troops. They place a cordon of outposts round Lado at night, 
and are much afraid of being attacked. The Officer Commanding at Mongalla has 
heard that five Krupp and five Nordenfeldt guns with two Albini Maxims have been 
mounted at Lado. Eight white officers were noticed at that place on the 31st ultimo. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 




[2485] No. 24. 

Sir R. Raild to Sir Edward Grey. —( Received January 20.) 

(No. 8.) 

Sir, Stockholm, January 16, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to report that the Minister for Foreign Affairs spoke to me 
this afternoon on the subject of the possible appointment of a second Swedish Judge 
to the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt, a question to which Mr. Dering has already referred 
in his despatch No. 208, Confidential, of the 12th ultimo. M. de Trolle said that he 
understood that the appointment of a Portuguese Judge either had been or was about 
to be made, and that there was a possibility that another appointment would follow 
before long. 

He believed that the only two countries now represented on the Mixed Tribunals 
by one Judge only were Sweden and Norway, but as the Procureur-General, 
M. Borchegrevinck, was also a Norwegian, it might equitably be contended that 
Sweden had the first claim to consideration in the case of any new appointment, a 
view in -which he believed the Procureur-General himself concurred. 

He mentioned the matter to me once more because he had heard—though he could 
not say how far the rumour was justified—that it was being urged upon the authorities 
in Egypt that the present Nonvegian Judge had been nominated by the Swedish 
Government, and that his was therefore rather a Swedish than a Norwegian 
appointment. 

M. de Trolle said that such a contention was, of course, quite unjustifiable. 
During the Union, all correspondence for the Nonvegian Government certainly passed 
through the Swedish Foreign Office, which acted for both nations, but the functions 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs in such matters were solely those of an agent for 
transmission, and in the days when the nominations of Judges were made by the 
various countries concerned, Norway acted with complete independence in her 
selection, and her choice was in no way controlled by Sweden. 

His Excellency gave me to understand that such appointments were highly prized 
in this country, and that there were a good many men of very high legal standing and 
capacity who would be glad to submit their candidature. 

I am forwarding a copy of this despatch to the Earl of Cromer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) RENNELL RUDD. 


[24671, No. 25. 

Sir C. Phipps to Sir Edward Grey .—( Received January 20.) 

(No. 10.) 

Sir, Brussels , January 17, 1000. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose cuttings from Belgian newspapers'" 1 in regard to the 
decision arrived at by His Majesty’s Government to stop all communication via the 
Nile with the north-eastern regions of the Congo State and with the leased territories. 

* Not printed. 
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This decision was reported two or three weeks ago in a Havas telegram, and 
excited but little remark, no attempt being made by the press regarded as enjoying 
inspiration to attract attention to the matter or to canvass its bearing. An obscure 
organ of the Brussels press, the “Mcssager de Bruxelles,” brought the question into 
strong relief a couple of days ago, and the other newspapers fastened upon it speedily. 

It will be noticed that, in the various criticisms, Article 12 of the Act of Berlin is 
cited, and it is variously brought forward as indorsing or refuting the contentions of the 
writers, who discuss a question with which they are imperfectly conversant. 

A curious confusion is exhibited in reporting the language alleged to have been 
held by Colonel Thys, the well-known promoter of Congo development, formerly a 
coadjutor of the King, but now an opponent of the Royal policy. Himself Director of 
the Congo Railway Company, I understand from him that he restricted himself to the 
obvious remark that any interference with communications via the Nile, if prolonged, 
could not do otherwise than react advantageously on the interests of that railway line. 

The “Journal de Bruxelles,” the organ of the Belgian Government, restricts itself 
to a very curt communication, stating that the news of a conflict between the English 
troops and those of the Congo State in the Bahr-el-Ghazal rests on no foundation, and 
that absolute calm prevails in the Lado Enclave. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 


[2628] No. 26. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey .— (Received January 22.) 

(No. 20. Confidential.) 

Sir, Constantinople, January 16, 1906. 

IN my telegram of the 13th instant to the Earl of Cromer, which, at your request, 
I had the honour to repeat to you to-day, relative to the action which the Porte is 
taking on the Turco-Egyptian frontier near Akaba, I made reference to a despatch 
which I addressed to his Lordship when the intentions of the Porte came to my 
knowledge. 

As I had no other indication pointing to further developments of the question, I 
merely referred the matter to Lord Cromer. I now, however, have the honour to 
transmit copy of my despatch to his Lordship on the subject. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


Inclosure in No. 26. 

Sir N. O'Conor to the Earl of Cromer. 

(Secret.) 

My Lord, Constantinople, December 26, 1905. 

I LEARN from a very confidential source that the Vali of Syria telegraphed to the 
Palace on the 17th instant, stating that he had ascertained that the Fgyptian Govern¬ 
ment had decided to construct barracks on the frontier near Akaba, between Djarafcd 
and Kassima. His Excellency added that British troops belonging to the army of 
occupation would be employed on the construction of these barracks. 

The Palace replied by telegraph on the same day, instructing the Vali and the 
Mushir to anticipate the Egyptians by erecting a guard-house under the Ottoman flag 
on the spot indicated. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 
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[2761] No - 27 - 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 23.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople , January 22, 1906. 

AKABA. Following to Lord Cromer to-day : 

“ Your telegram of the 18th. 

“Question of frontier will not, I think, assume acute form, and Sultan is so 
sensitive with regard to Egyptian matters that it would be useless, I feel sure, to try 
to induce him to agree to appointment of Commission for boundary delimitation. This 
view is entirely shared by Porte, whom I sounded to-day.” 


[2938] 


No. 28. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 24.) 


(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 24, 190b. 

CONVENT of Deir-el-Sultan. 

I have to-day telegraphed in the following terms to Sir Nicholas 0 Conor 


“ In his telegraphic reply to the Grand Vizier, the Khedive has protested strongly 
against the proposed violation of the rights of the Coptic community, which, in virtue 
of Firmans and previous decisions, is now in possession of the Convent. 

“ The Egyptian Minister of Foreign Adairs is most grateful for the support which 
your Excellency has afforded during this negotiation, and trusts that it may still be 

extended to him. , , 0 , , 

“ I have repeated this telegram to His Majesty s Principal Secretary of State 

for Foreign Affairs.” 


Cairo, January 25, 1906. 


[3099] No - 29 - 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey—{Received January 25.) 

(No. 16.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. . , 

TUUCO-EGYPTIAN frontier at Akaba. 

During the past week the Khedive has received three telegrams on this subject 

from the Grand Vizier. , , , 

In the first of these his Highness says that it is not proposed to send a 
Commissioner to delimit the frontier, and that Egypt should, therefore, desist from 

constructing posts. , ,, 

In the second, complaint is made of the dispatch of an Egyptian gun-boat to 
Taba, with troops on board. Further, it is stated that there is no necessity for the 
appointment of a Frontier Commission, as the neighbourhood ol Akaba is directly 
under Turkish authority, and is not included in the “privileged” territory of Egypt, 
-which latter country is itself an integral part of the Ottoman Empire. Under these 
circumstances Turkey trusts that this question will not give rise to an “ incident,” 
and declares that the employment of “strong measures of expulsion” will become 
necessary to punish the disobedience which will be committed if Egypt lands men and 

constj^y telegram, which is dated the 23rd instant, desires the Khedive to abstain 
from constructing posts, and to withdraw the ship and troops, as otherwise an 
“ incident ” will he created. 

it uould appear as though the allusion to the “privileged territory ol Egypt 
(that is to-say, the territory guaranteed by the Powers to Mehemet Ali, and in which 
the Peninsula* of Sinai is not included), indicated an intention of repudiating the 
concession made by the Sultan in his telegram of the 8tli April, 1892, which was read 
at the accession of the present Khedive simultaneously with the Firman ol 

^ nV °p venture io suggest that a strong protest might be made by Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor as regards the Sultan’s refusal to appoint a Commissioner lor the purpose ol 


•J 
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settling the frontier question in an amicable manner; as regards the apparent intention 
of His Majesty to ignore the telegram of the 8tli April, 1892, in which the neigK- 
bourliood of Akaba, now claimed by Turkey, is not referred to ; and as regards the 
threat that force will be used against Egyptian posts in what is believed to be territory 
belonging to Egypt. I submit that His Majesty might be informed that the claim of 
Egypt is confined to the right to administer without interference the territory 
intrusted to her charge; that for this object, and with a view to the maintenance of 
order on the frontier, she has established posts at certain points ; and that, should 
these posts be menaced by Turkish troops without an attempt having been made to 
bring about an amicable settlement of the question, she will be compelled to apply 
for the support of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, at whose instance her right to 
the administration of Sinai was confirmed in 1892,' and to request that a British ship 
of war may be dispatched to the spot. 

The Inspector of Sinai has been instructed to occupy, and to hold unless attacked, 
the following posts :— 

1. The wfells of Beior, which belong to Egyptian Arabs, and are situated at the 
head of the Gulf of Akaba. 

2. Nakb-el-Akaba, the pass leading into the interior from the coast. 

3. Taba, situated on the western coast of the Gulf. 

The second and third posts are most important to Egypt, as the only two roads 
leading from Akaba into the interior of Sinai are commanded by them. 

In the event of its appearing that the attitude of the Turks is not merely “ bluff,” 
instructions might perhaps be given to His Majesty’s ship “ Diana,” now at Port 
Soudan, to proceed to Akaba. I am telegraphing to Lord Cromer a summary of the 
situation. 

On the other hand, considering the strong feeling which would be excited among 
Moslems in Egypt by this step, it would, if possible, be well to avoid anything in the 
nature of a naval demonstration against Turkey. 

The sense in which Lord Cromer interpreted the telegram defining the frontier— 
which must have been communicated officially to the Sublime Porte—is contained in 
his letter to Tigrane Pasha, then Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, dated the 13th 
April, 1892. 

1 have had the honour to repeat this telegram to Sir Nicholas O’Conor. 


[3188] No. 30. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 26.) 

(No. 8.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, January 25, 1906. 

MY telegram No. 5 of the 22nd instant'. 

Following sent to Cairo:— 

“ Akaba. 

“ This morning Minister for Foreign Affairs called to say that His Majesty the- 
Sultan has been caused much anxiety by news that tents have been landed at Akaba 
from a ship that arrived there lately, and by the proceedings in the neighbourhood of 
Egyptian troops acting under the Sirdar’s orders. 

“ The Grand Vizier had telegraphed to the Khedive, wffio, in reply, denied all 
knowledge of the matter. 

“ Tcwfik Pasha stated that the present is not considered by the Sultan as a favour¬ 
able moment for discussing the question of the Turco-Egyptian frontier or any subject 
connected with it; that the press w'ould certainly exaggerate the matter; and that it 1 
is wiser that the status quo should be observed. 

“ All designs of an aggressive nature are disclaimed by the Sultan, who says that 
if either side has any specific ground for complaint, it can be discussed in a friendly 
manner at the proper moment.” 


[1613] 


F 
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[3229] No. 31. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 26.) 

(No. 17.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 26, 1906. 

AKABA. 

I have to-day dispatched the following telegram to Sir Nicholas O’Conor :— 

“ Fresh instructions were sent yesterday to the officer in command of the 
Egyptian troops on the frontier, informing him fully of the threats contained in the 
three telegrams sent by the Grand Vizier to the Khedive (which formed the subject 
of my immediately preceding telegram), and desiring him to proceed with the 
greatest caution. 

“ The advice which I gave the officer in general terms was that he should 
abstain from occupying debatable points, but should hold the passes leading through 
the mountains into' the interior. In all probability the steamer landed small 
reinforcements for our posts on the 21st instant. Judging from your Excellency’s 
telegram of to-day, the Sultan would appear to be in a calmer frame of mind, and I 
trust that His Majesty may be induced to recognize that this dispute—for which 
there are no real grounds—can best be decided by a delimitation conducted in a 
friendly spirit. 

“ I have repeated this telegram to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs.” 


[2545] No. 32. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

(No. 8.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 26, 1906. 

THE Swedish Charge d’Affaires came to see me on the 17th instant and stated 
that the Kingdoms of Sweden and Norway were at present represented in the Mixed 
Tribunals of Egypt by one Judge each, M. Montan from Sweden, and M. Heggen from 
Norway, besides which, a Norwegian, M. Borchgrevink, was Procureur-General to the 
Tribunals, while the other Signatory Powers of equal importance had two Judges 
each. 

M. de Bildt said that the Swedish Government had heard that owing to the 
increased strain of work an increase in the number of Judges was contemplated, and 
that they were anxious to get an equal number of Judges as the other Powers of 
similar magnitude. They believed that one new seat had already been created, and 
had been promised to Portugal, although there had been no increase in the "number of 
Portuguese Judges, as one of them had been promoted to the Court of Appeal as a 
personal distinction. No objection had been raised to this proceeding. The Swedish 
Government had, however, reason to believe that a second new seat was likely to be 
created, and trusted that it would be awarded to them. M. de Bildt was consequently 
instructed to request His Majesty’s Government to advise the Government of Egypt to 
this effect, and he hoped that I would recognize the justice of this desire on the 
part of his Government and give it my support. 

M, de Bildt then referred to a rumour that the Norwegian Government might lay 
claim to the new seat to be created on the ground that the Norwegian Judge had 
been nominated by the Swedish and not by the Norwegian Government. This 
rumour appeared to him highly improbable, for he was authorized to point out to me 
that during the late union between Sweden and Norway all nominations of Norwegian 
Judges for the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt, though communicated like all other 
diplomatic messages through the Minister for Foreign Affairs at Stockholm, acting for 
both countries, were decided upon by the relevant Departments of the Norwegian 
Government, and the Minister for Foreign Affairs, though formally nominating the 
candidate to the Egyptian Government, was in reality only transmitting the Norwegian 
selection. 

I promised to look into the matter as soon as possible, and l have to-day sent 
M. de Bildt a copy of the Memorandum of the Egyptian Government, transmitted to 
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[3230] 


No. 32* 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 27.) 


(g 0 - 9 ‘) , . , p Constantinople, January 26, 1906. 

( MB P FINDLAY’S telegram No. 16 and my immediately preceding telegram 

re8P &^odvld 0 'me r to-da y , and, in course of audience, which lasted long time, 

mad VnleTs E TrnSt ,U oTdd'lmi t a t io a n a o f frontier, I do not expect matter will cause 

8et i°Lord > Cromer informed of above, and also of my telegram No. 8. 


[1613] 


F* 



you in my despatch No. 5 of the 17th instant, and I have informed him that you have 
already been instructed to explain the situation to the Minister for Foreign Affairs at 
Stockholm. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[3395] No. 33. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edioard Grey.—(Received January 27.) 

(No. IS. Secret. 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 27, 1906. 

AKABA. My telegram No. 16. 

A message has been received to-day from the British Inspector of the Sinai 
Peninsula, of which the following is the substance :— 

“The Egyptian officer with 50 men arrived yesterday (probably 21st January) at 
Taba on hoard the coast-guard cruiser. He endeavoured to land his men, but the 
Turks prevented this, threatening to fire if he did so. The Turks have been reinforced 
by 700 men from Maan (the number of their force in the neighbourhood of Akaba 
being thus brought up to about 2,000). The Inspector urgently requests that a force 
of 250 men and a sliip-of-war should be sent to him.” 

I have informed Lord Cromer of these facts by telegraph, and await his decision 
before proposing that a sliip-of-war should be dispatched to the spot. 

The Inspector is now at Faroun Island, situated at the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba. 

I have repeated this telegram to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 


[3392] No. 34. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 28.) 

(No. 10.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, January 27, 1906. 

YOUR telegram No. 5. 

Akaba frontier. 

It will have been seen from my previous telegrams how extremely reluctant His 
Majesty the Sultan is to sanction delimitation of boundary between the Hedjaz and 
Egypt, which forms an integral part of Ottoman Empire. I therefore doubt whether 
his objections could possibly he overcome without employment of such pressure as 
does not seem to be justified by the circumstances of the case. If, however, an attempt 
were made by Porto to put in execution their threats, indicated by Mr. Findlay in his 
telegram No, 16, or to interfere with our posts, there will be no alternative but to take 
further action. T venture to think, however, that our best policy for the moment is 
to wait and see what further action will he taken by Porte. 

. (Cairo informed of above.) 


[3459] No. 35. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 27. Confidential.) 

Sir, Constantinople, January 20, 1906. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 20, Confidential, of the 16th instant, and to 
other telegraphic correspondence on the subject of the delimitation of tho Tureo- 
Egyptian frontier, I have the honour to report that, acting on my instructions, 
Mr. Lamb called on the Grand Vizier on the 18th instant with a view to glean some 
precise information concerning the alleged violation of territory by Egyptian troops in 
the vicinity of the frontier. 

Ferid Paslia replied that on receipt of the information he had telegraphed to the 
Khedive for explanations ; the Khedive had replied to the effect that there was no 
question of any trespass on the Turkish side of the border by Egyptian troops, hut 
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that as the exact frontier was not clearly laid down it was desirable that an Ottoman' 
Delegate .should be appointed to confer with the Egyptian officers on the spot with a > 

view to ultimate delimitation. ....... r j tlw 

I have since learnt confidentially that the Grand Vizier replied at once that the 
Porte ddclined to appoint a Delegate, as there was no question of frontier involved, b 
merely an encroachment on Turkish territory which could not be tolerated. 

J I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[3456] Na 36 - 

Sir R. Rodd to Sir Edward Grey—(Received January 29.) 

Stockholm, January 23, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 5 of the 
17th instant, on the subject of the proposed appointment of a second Swedish Judge to 

the Mixed Tribunals of Egypt. . , . , . M - • tpr c nr 

I have, in accordance with your instructions, duly explained to the Minister for 

Foreign Affairs the situation as described m Lord Cromers despatch No. , 

Confidential, of the 2nd instant. 

(Signed) RENNELL RODD. 


[3486] 


No. 37. 


Sir C. Phipps to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 13.) Brussels, January 23, 1906. 

11 ’ 1 HAVE the honour to inclose copy of an extract from the Belgian “ Moniteur des 
Interets Materiels” on the subject of the blockade (as it is termed), via the Nil , 
of the north-eastern portion of the Congo State. Reference is also made to the 
influence on the Belgian economic interests in Egypt of the action in question. 
It has I am informed (on the authority of the Manager of an important Belgnn 
enterprise), already exercised an unfavourable influence on Belgian interests in 


Egypt. 


I have, &c. 


(Signed) CONSTANTINE PHIPPS. 


Inclosure in No. 37. 

Extract from the “ Moniteur des Intents Materiels .” 

LA Bourse a fait heaucoup d’honneur a une nouvclle sensationnelle disant 
nu’Ano-lais et Congolais etaient aux prises sur le Jtant-Nil, nouvcllc demcntie, 
d’aillcurs a Londrcs aussi bien qu’a Bruxelles. II no. suffit pas qu un conllit existc 
nour nu’il soit l’occasion de combats a main armee. Or, on connait le conflit tntre 
rAimleterre, representee par Lord Cromer, qui veut quo le Nil suit fleuye national 
Anglais et qu’aucun autre pays d’Europo n’ctablisse des postes depuis les soiuces 
iusnu’ii i’cmbouchurc, et l’Ktat Independant, qui, on vertu des Conventions aneiennes 
non abro^s s’est install sur ses rives. On a appro rdeemment que pour nppuyer 
sa politique, Lord Cromer a pris une decision peu annablc cn deerctant un blocus 
ne ^nermottant plus le ravitaillcmcnt dc ces postes par la voie clu Nil. Cette 
mesure est assurement coercitive, mais die n’equivaut pas a une ouverture d hostihtes. 
Ajoutons m6me quo le conflit cn son entier n’a qu’une importance iort relative pour 

indirecte et qui attaint d'autrea 

intdrtts Belgra! A en crone les journaui Egyptiens, lea Beiges, qu. out des mt6aeto 
imoortants en l>yptc, actuals et futrn-s, ducliel doutreprisesconceddeset.duties.ctq 
Sat m foulitoWat bien vu» des auto rites locales et do PAdmm.st.ut.ou Ang a.se 
risqueitue.il, eux aussi. d'etre boyeottes au Calve. Ce seva.t souyevamemout mjuste, et 
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nous ne voulons pas croire qu’une Administration Libdrale se soit laissee aller plus 
qu’un instant it un acc&s de mcehante humeur. 

Pour en revenir au chemin de l’er du Congo, rappelons que l’action ordinaire 
rapporte it son cours actuel environ 5^ pour cent en tablant sur le dividende de 
l’exerciec. La part de fondateur a un rendement plus avantageux (plus de 6f pour 
cent), mais, en cas de rachat, la liquidation atteindrait le capital dans une mesure assez 
forte, tandis qu’a ce point de vue l’action ordinaire, avec un premier remboursement 
de 1,000 fr., a beaucoup plus de chance de sortir indemne. 


[3396] No. 38. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 19. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 28, 1906. 

AKABA. With reference to my telegram No. 19 of yesterday, I have the honour 
to inform you that I have now received a reply from Lord Cromer, to the effect that 
his’ personal opinion is that, unless after consultation with Sir Nicholas O’Conor you 
should decide otherwise, a ship of war should be sent to the Gulf of Akaba, merely to 
show the flag. 

I expect the Captain of the coastguard cruiser here this afternoon, and I will 
telegraph any further particulars as to the situation at Akaba which 1 may gather in 
conversation with him. 

F have repeated this telegram to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 


[3397] 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 20. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 28, 1906. 

AKABA. The British Captain of the coastguard cruiser has returned from 
Earoun Island, bringimr a letter from the British Inspector ot Sinai. In conversation 
with him 1 gather thaUlie Turks are holding a strong position at Taba, their number 
amounting to about 150 men. The Inspector has 25 men on Faroun Island, which 
lies a few miles south of Taba, being separated from the mainland by a narrow 
passage of deep water affording good anchorage, and 25 more at Nuebba. The 
Turkish officer stated that, under his instructions, anj landing in the neighbourhood 
of Taba was strictly forbidden. 

The cruiser is now going back with water for the posts, and I have sent instruc¬ 
tions to the Commandant that he is to occupy the roads leading from the Gulf into 
Egyptian territory, but to be careful not to give rise to auy incident. I have also 
informed him that negotiations will now he set on foot in London or at Constantinople 
for the settlement of the question at issue. Under the instructions given to the 
Captain, the cruiser will return to Suez about Friday next for orders, but it is 
understood that she is to give any information or assistance in her power to Llis 
Majesty’s ship “ Diana ” in the event of the vessels happening to meet en route. 

I have just received a telegram from Lord Cromer to the following effect:— 

“Whether the Germans are or are not behind the Turks, it appears to me to be 
quite impossible for us to acquiesce in the action of the latter in threatening to repel 
by force the landing of Egyptian troops on territory which, beyond any manner of 
doubt, is within the Egyptian frontier. I am of opinion that the attention of the 
Porte should be drawn to the gravity of the question, and that we should insist on the 
appointment of a Delimitation Commission without loss of time. 

“ 1 would propose, in the meantime, that a wur-ship should be dispatched to the 
spot, hut merely with the object of reporting on the local situation, and not to take 
part in any hostilities.” 

In this allusion to the Gormans, Lord Cromer refers to a suggestion which I made 
to him in consequence of certain local information which had reached me, as well as 
in consideration of the general political situation, to the effect that Germany might 
possiblv he making use of the Sultan in order to keep us occupied, and thus obtain 
[1613] G 


No. 39. 
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greater liberty of action in the event of European complications ensuing at the close 
of the Morocco Conference. 

On this subject I venture to draw your attention to my despatch No. 14, Secret, 
which has left by the mail of to-day. 


[3393] No. 40. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 11.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, January 28, 1906. 

FOLLOWING sent to Cairo :— 

“ This morning Minister for Foreign Affairs called upon me, and I alluded to the 
second telegram seut to the Khedive by the Grand Vizier (see Mr. Findlay’s telegram 
No. 16) as a minatory and unbecoming communication which was entirely inadmissible, 
in view of fact that Egypt was merely exercising her legal rights. I added that I 
completely failed to understand on what grounds such threats had been used by his 
Highness. 

“ Mr. Findlay’s telegram No. 18 arrived while his Excellency was with me, and I 
informed him of its contents. 

“ The action of the military authorities was, I said, all the more surprising in view 
of the remarks made to me by his Excellency on the 25th (see my telegram No. 8), that 
I considered it scarcely less than a wanton provocation and absolutely unjustifiable, as 
Taba was situated within the Peninsula of Sinai on the western coast of the Gulf of 
Akaba, and I requested him to tell me how such action could be justified by the Turkish 
authorities who had ventured upon it. 

“ The Turkish Government had rejected the overtures made by us for a friendly 
discussion and delimitation of the boundary between Turkey and Egypt, and now there 
had occurred an incident from which a very unpleasant state of affairs might rapidly 
arise. I remarked that it was absolutely necessary that orders of an urgent character 
should be sent to the Turkish Commandant at Akaba to avoid interference with the 
Egyptian posts, and I expected to hear before to-night that such orders had been 
dispatched to Akaba. 

“ Tewfik Pasha, who was on his way to a Council of Ministers, said he would at 
once bring up the matter before the Grand Vizier and other Ministers. 

“ He stated that he was convinced that an amicable and satisfactory settlement 
would be arrived at, but he made no attempt to justify the military authorities in their 
conduct.” 


[3394] 


No. 41. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 29.) 


(No. 12.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, January 29, 1906. 

MY telegram No. 11. 

Following sent to Cairo :— 

“ Akaba. I have just received word from Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
telegram from Commandant at Akaba states that complete understanding has been 
arrived at, after interview with Commander of Egyptian troops; that latter having 
returned had occupied the posts which had been demanded by them, and that satis¬ 
factory settlement of question had been come to. 

“It would seem scarcely necessary to send His Majesty’s ship ‘ Diana ’ to Akaba, 
if confirmation of this statement is received.” 
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[3580] No. 42. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 29.) 

(No. 21. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo , January 29, 1906. 

AKABA. I have received no information confirmatory of the alleged understanding 
Detween the Turkish and British officers at Taba, which is mentioned in Sir Nicholas 
O’Conor’s telegram No. 12 to you. Allusion is probably made to the occupation of 
Earoun Island by the Egyptian troops, to which step the assent of the Turkish officer 
appears at first to have been given. 

The Sultan may perhaps have been impressed by the vigorous language used by 
His Majesty’s Ambassador in conversation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
But I would venture to submit that, on our side, we cannot consider the incident as 
closed until the Turkish Minister’s statements are confirmed by our information, and 
untd the sincerity of the Sultan is proved by the appointment of a Delimitation 
Commission. 

Intelligence cannot reach Cairo in less than four days, as we have no telegraph 
beyond Tor. 

1 have repeated this telegram to Sir Nicholas O’Conor. 


[3322] No. 13. 

Sir Edivard Grey to Sir N. O'Conor. 

(No. 0.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, January 29, 1906. 

AKABA. 

[Substance of Foreign Office despatch to him No. 41 of the 29th instant.] 


[3580] No. 44. 

Sir Edward Greg to Mr. Findlay. 

(No. 9.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, January 29, 1906. 

I WILL await your report as to correctness of Turkish Minister’s statement 
respecting the Akaba frontier before deciding as to the dispatch of a war-ship. 

See Sir N. O’Conor’s telegram No. 12 and your telegram No. 21, both of to-day. 


[3322] No. 45. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O'Conor. 

(\'o. 41.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, January 29, 1906. 

THE Turkish Ambassador came to see me on the 26th instant, and said that the 
Turkish Government had received a telegram, dispatched from Akaba, from General 
Ruclidi Pasha, to the effect that Colonel Rami ell Bey, who had arrived with a military 
escort on board a ship called the “ Nourelbahr,” had, by'orderof the Sirdar, established 
a^ post at Mertaba, opposite a body of the Imperial Guard. The object of Colonel 
Ivandeh Bey’s visit appeared to be to demarcate the line of frontier botween Egypt and 
Syria. 

His Excellency stated that, as Egypt formed an integral part of the Ottoman 
Empire, the demarcation of the frontier line was totally unnecessary, and he was 
therefore instructed to request that Ilia Majesty’s Government would send the necessary 
instructions to Lord Cromer without delay for the immediate recall to Suez of 
Colonel Ramleh Bey, of the troops which had accompanied him, and of the vessel in 
which they had arrived. 

I have this day informed Muslims Pasha that, in a telegram dated the 8th April, 
1892, addressed to the Khedive, the Grand Vizier staled that, as far as the Sinai 
Peninsula was concerned, the status quo should be maintained, and the Peninsula should 
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be administered by the Khedive, as it had been administered in the past by his father 
and his grandfather, and that, in the course of the negotiations between Mis Majesty’s 
Government and the Porte which preceded the dispatch of that telegram, it was agreed 
that the Government of Egypt should continue to be intrusted with the exclusive 
administration of the Sinai Peninsula up to a line drawn from El Arish to Ababa. 

If any doubt existed as to the exact position of this line, it appeared to. His 
Majesty’s Government absolutely necessary to take steps to arrive at a strict definition 
of the boundary within which His Highness the Khedive was to exercise his authority. 

A report which had just reached His Majesty’s Government to the effect that the 
Turkish authorities had threatened to repel by force the landing of Egyptian troops in 
territory which was unquestionably within the Sinai Peninsula, proved that this measure 
was urgently required. 

His Majesty’s Government trusted therefore that the Porte would accept this view, 
and would agree to the immediate appointment of a Joint Commission, to which the 
demarcation of the frontier might be intrusted. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[3703] 


No. 46. 


Sir N. O’Conor to .Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 30.) 

(No. 33.) 

gj r Constantinople , January 23, 1906. 

WITH reference to my telegram No. 5 of yesterday’s date, relative to the proposal 
made by the Earl of Cromer for the delimitation of the Turco-Egyptian frontier to 
Akaba, I have the honour to report that I spoke yesterday both to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and to the Under-Secretary of State, pointing out the desirability of 
appointing a Joint Commission for that purpose, with a view to the prevention of 
unpleasant disagreement, which might be attended by untoward incidents in the future. 
I suggested that the proposal should be submitted to the Palace in the ordinary way, 
but Tewfik Pasha appears very loth to undertake the task, and suggested that it would 
be better that I should broach the subject to the Grand Vizier. 

1 replied that, by my instructions, Mr. Lamb had already sounded his Highness 
on the 20th instant, but that he seemed as reluctant as his Excellency to move in the 
matter. 

1 discussed the question 'at some length with the Minister, and wc came to the 
conclusion that, in view of the Sultan’s extreme susceptibility in all matters touching 
the relations between Egypt and the Suzerain Power, it would be useless to approach 
His Imperial Majesty. It was unlikely that there would be any aggression on the 
Turkish side, and it appeared better, with so remote a probability of settling the 
question in a friendly spirit by the appointment of a Mixed Commission, to leave 
matters as they stand. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to Lord Cromer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[3627] No. 47 • 

Sir N. (y Conor to .Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 30.) 

(No. 13.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, January 29, 1906. 

AKABA. Mr. Findlay’s telegram No. 20. 

To-day I saw Grand Vizier, and energetically protested against the occupation by 
Turkish troops of Tuba and the instructions sent to the officer in command not to allow 
Egyptians-to land in the neighbourhood, as reported in above telegram. 

The facts were neither acknowledged nor denied by his Highness, who asserted, 
however, that instructions had been sent to the authorities on the spot that the status 
quo was to be respected. 

The Turks, 1 replied, had no sort of right to occupy the place, which vyas beyond 
any question Egyptian. I advised him strongly, if they were at Taba, to avoid an acute 
phase of the question l>\ having them withdrawn. 
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Later, I saw Tewfik Pasha, who maintained the accuracy of his information (see 
my telegram No. 12 of the 28th January). 

It would be useful to me to learn the real facts as regards Taba as soon as possible, 
and also the exact geographical position of the place. 

Cairo informed. 


[3742] No. 48. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received January 30.) 

(No. 22. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, January 30, 1906. 

AKABA. I have to-day sent the following telegram to Sir Nicholas O’Conor :— 

“ With reference to your Excellency’s inquiry of yesterday. I have the honour to 
inform you that Taba is a point situated on the western shore of the Gulf of Akaba, 
opposite to, and rather to the south of, that place, from which it is distant 5 miles by 
water and about 8 miles round the head of the gulf. It lies some 3 or 4 miles within 
the Egyptian frontier, which I believe extends as far as, and includes, the wells at 
the head of the gulf, which belong to Egyptian Arabs, and are known as ‘ Beior.’ 

“ Taba is an important point, as there are wells in the neighbourhood, and it 
commands the only passes by which it is possible to penetrate into the Sinai Peninsula 
from the head of the gulf, and commands also the Gaza road. 

“ I shall have the honour to forward to your Excellency by post a rough sketch 
map of the environs. 

,k As the Turks possess the advantage of telegraphic communication with Akaba 
they may always pretend to have later information than ours, but I expect to have 
news from the Egyptian post at Faroun by Friday at latest. 

“• In conversation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mouklitar Pasha maintained 
that the real meaning of the status quo conceded in the Grand Vizier’s telegram of the 
8th April, 1892, was merely that the Sinai Peninsula was a sort of dep6t confided to 
Egypt, and that it was therefore the absolute property of the Sultan, and quite distinct 
from the ‘ privileged ’ territory of Egypt. 

“ Should it appear to your Excellency that the Porte are inclined to yield on the 
question, I venture to think that if might facilitate their retreat from the position now 
taken up if it were assumed that the whole dispute owed its origin to a confusion 
between Taba, which is certainly Egyptian, and Debba (spelt ‘ Baba ’ in the French 
translation of the Grand Vizier’s telegram, to which I have alluded above), which is 
situated on the Lledjaz side of the Gulf of Akaba, and is therefore within the Turkish 
frontier. 

“ I have had the honour to repeat this telegram to Sir Edward Grey.” 


[4519] No. 49. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’ Conor. 

(No. 51.) 

Sh‘, Foreign Office, January 31, 1906. 

THE Turkish Ambassador spoke very earnestly to-day on the subject of the 
delimitation of the frontier of the Sinai Peninsula. He said that the Sultan attached 
the greatest importance to no frontier-line being delimited. 1 said I did not see how 
the contusion w r as to be put an end to except by drawing a line which was to be the 
limit ot the territory administered by the Khedive. Until this was done there w r as 
sure to be confusion. The Ambassador said that Egypt was part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and there was strong objection to defining frontiers between Egypt and other 
parts ol the Ottoman Empire. I said that I could not see that there was any substance 
in this objection, because after the line was drawn the Sinai Peninsula would remain 
neither more nor less part of the Ottoman dominions than it had been before, and the 
line was only being drawn to carry out what had been agreed upon years ago. I 
asked how the matter was to be settled without a delimitation. The Ambassador said 
by the withdrawal of the troops which the Khedive had sent. I asked whether, in 
[> 613 ] 11 
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that case, the Turkish forces would also he withdrawn, and pointed out that, according 
to our information, the Turkish force had actually established itself on the west side 
of the Gulf of Akaba. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[4195] No. 50. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 3.) 

(No. 14. Secret.) 

gi r> Cairo, January 27, 1906. 

THE dispute between the Egyptian and Turkish Governments concerning the 
line of frontier in the neighbourhood of Akaba has recently assumed a somewhat 
acute form, owing to the three strongly-worded telegrams addressed by the Grand 
Vizier to the Khedive, which formed the subject of my telegram to you of the 
25th instant. It may therefore be as well that I should submit to you a summary of 
recants events connected with this question. 

Before Lord Cromer’s departure for the Soudan on the 20th instant, it was 
decided to send a small Egyptian coastguard cruiser (the “ Nur-el-Bahr ”) to the head 
of the Gulf of Akaba, with fifty Egyptian soldiers under an Egyptian officer, who was 
instructed to occupy such posts on the frontier as Mr. Bramly (the British Inspector 
of the Sinai Peninsula) might select, with a view to prevent encroachments on the 
part of the Turkish force at Akaba. Both the Egyptian officer in command of these 
troops and Mr. Bramly were instructed to carefully avoid any appearance of 
aggression. 

The “Nur-el-Bahr” left Suez on the 20th, and should have arrived at the head 
of the Gulf of Akaba on the 21st. 

I have just heard that, on her arrival at Taba, on the Sinai coast of the Gulf, the 
Egyptian officer in command was prevented from landing by the Turks, who appear 
to be in possession of that place, threatening to fire on him if he did so. 

On the 22nd instant instructions were sent to Mr. Bramly by the Intelligence 
Department, with my approval, suggesting that he should place frontier posts at— 

1. Beior, the wells at the head of the Gulf, which belong to Egyptian Bedouins 
(twenty men and one officer). 

2. At Nakb-el-Akaba, a precipitous pass from the coast into the interior, through 
which the road passes (ten men). 

3. At Taba, on the Sinai side of the Gulf, which bars the only road along the 
coast. 

The occupation of these posts, commanding a view of Akaba, where, I am 
informed, the Turks have 1,200 men, and blocking the roads from Turkish into 
Egyptian territory, would insure our being informed as to the proceedings of the 
Turks at Akaba, and would prevent any force from that place penetrating into the 
interior of the Peninsula. 

Mr. Bramly was instructed to proceed with the greatest prudence and to use his 
discretion as to the occupation of the posts selected ; but, having occupied them, to 
hold them unless forced to retire* 

On the 25th instant, immediately on receiving communication of the three 
telegrams from the Grand Vizier to the Khedive, I instructed the Intelligence 
Department to dispatch a camelman from Suez to proceed vifi Nekhl and Nuebba, 
and to find Mr. Bramly as soon as possible. He was given a letter for Mr. Biamly, 
informing him of the substance of the telegrams above-mentioned, and instructing 
him, in view of the aggressive attitude of the Sultan, to desist from occupying Beior 
if he considered either that there was the slightest doubt as to those wells being 
situated in Egyptian territory, or if he should consider the position indefensible or so 
close to tlie Turkish force at Akaba as to invite attack. 

There being no accurate map of the locality, I left Mr. Bramly full liberty to 
use his discretion as to what posts to occupy and hold. As a general line of policy, I 

• All this haw now a mere historic interest, as the Turks appear to be in occupation as far as Taba. 


suggested that he should leave any debateable points in the low ground at the head of 
the Gulf a no-man’s land for the present, but that he should, if possible, occupy 
and hold on to posts 2 and 3 (N akb-el-Akaba and Taba), which are very important, as 
they bar the roads into the interior, and thus prevent the ingress of Turkish emissaries 
to stir up trouble amongst the tribes of the Peninsula. 

These instructions cannot reach Mr. Bramly before the 30th instant. In the 
meantime, I have no means of ascertaining what has happened at Akaba, but, judging 
from Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s telegrams Nos. 8 and 9, the Sultan would appear to be in 
a more reasonable frame of mind. 

I therefore hope that no “ incident ” may take place which might prevent an 
amicable settlement of a dispute, for which there are no real grounds unless tlio 
Sultan is bent on aggression. 

To go back to the first principles : Akaba, and its environs, which are now 
claimed in one of the telegrams addressed by the Grand Vizier to the Khedive as 
belonging to Turkey, are most important to the Turks, as they evidently desire to 
bring the Hedjaz Railway from Maan to Akaba. The accepted theory, so far, has 
been that the Egyptian frontier ended at the head of the Gulf of Akaba. It is 
therefore urgent that the Sultan should give some clear definition of what is meant 
by “ environs.” These could hardly be held to include Taba on the opposite side of 
the bay. 

On the other hand, the Sinai Peninsula is most important to Egypt, as 
opposing a serious obstacle to any attack by land, and thus protecting the canal. To 
administer the Sinai Peninsula without constant friction, Egypt must hold at least 
the passes from Turkish into Egyptian territory, and it would be desirable that she 
should hold territory occupied by Bedouins under Egyptian jurisdiction, as far as 
such territory falls within the line indicated by Lord Cromer in his letter to 
Tigrane Pasha of the 13th April, 1892, referred to in my telegram No. 16. 

Prim a facie, there does not therefore appear to be any ground for dispute. Egypt 
has no idea of interfering with the construction of the Turkish railway to Akaba, 
which would have the advantage that Turkish pilgrims and troops would be conveyed 
to the Hedjaz by that route, and consequently that the constant friction and danger 
of infection which have accompanied their passage through the canal would be 
obviated. 

On the other hand, Akaba—the terminus of the proposed railway—and 
the neighbouring coast, would always be at the mercy of a Power commanding 
the sea. 

It is therefore urgent to discover the real object of the Turks:— 

(a.) In speaking of the Sinai Peninsula as being on a ditt'erent footing to the 
“privileged territory of Egypt” (Grand Vizier’s telegram to the Khedive quoted in 
my telegram .No. 16). 

(b.) In following up their threats by actually preventing Egyptian troops from 
landing at Taba, which, as far as we know, is undoubtedly in Egyptian territory. 

If the Turks are merely anxious about their future line of railway, it should 
not be impossible to arrive at an amicable settlement, though, as already stated, and 
judging from the map, Taba and Nakb-el-Akaba are most important points and should 
be held by Egypt. 

If, on the other hand, Turkey is being backed up by Germany, as, personally, [ 
strongly suspect, their action at Akaba may prove to be merely a move in a much 
more serious game. 

I am informed that the Turks have over 20,000 men massed at Maan, the present 
terminus of the railway, which is some two or three days’ march from Akaba, and (hey 
have a large force in Syria, lienee, they are in a position to give very serious trouble, 
if so disposed, and judging by the correspondence which has reached me in the print, 
the danger of a Franco-German war has by no means passed away, and both parties 
are displaying great anxiety as to the attitude of His Majesty’s Government in that 
event. 

Under these circumstances, it is only natural that Germany should be looking 
round for something to divert our attention, and she may think she has found a 
vulnerable spot in the eastern frontier of Egypt, and an apt instrument in the 
Sultan. 

This may not be so, but I venture to think that the suggestion is worthy of serious 
consideration. 
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Ill any case, I may venture to remind you that articles, almost certainly inspired 
“by a German agent here, and pointing out that Germany, and not England, was the 
real friend of Islam, have been constantly appearing since last summer in the well- 
known Pan-Islamic Egyptian paper the “Lewa.” 

Besides, the fact that our position in Egypt would be extremely weak in the 
event of an attack by the leading Mussulman Power would render such a plan 
particularly tempting. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) M. DE C. FINDLAY. 

N.B.—I have not sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 

M. DE C. E. 


[4227] No. 51. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 8.) 

(No. 1-1.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, February 3, 1906. 

EOLLOWING sent to Cairo 

(Confidential.) 

I learn that tw r o infantry battalions are proceeding to Akaba. My information is 
reliable. 


[4408] No. 52. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 5.) 

(No. 28.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 5, 1906. 

AKABA. 

With reference to my telegram No. 20, I have the honour to report that so far no 
news has reached mo of the Egyptian coast-guard ship which, on the 29th January, 
left Suez for Faroun Island with supplies tor the post there. The recent gales may 
have possibly delayed her return. She was expected back on the 1st February. 

A camelman has been sent to try and establish communication with the post on 
Faroun Island. 

His Majesty’s ship “Diana” lias received orders from the Admiral to await 
Lord Cromer's instructions at Suez. I am trying to get another Egyptian ship to 
proceed in search of the first cruiser. May I, if necessary, send his Majesty’s 
ship “ Diana ” ? 

Lord Cromer returns to-morrow morning. 


[4477] No. 53. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received February G.) 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, Admiralty, February 5, 1906. 

WITH reference to your letter of to-day, 1 am commanded by my Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, for the information of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram, dated the 4th instant, from the 
Commander-in-chief, Mediterranean. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 



Inclosure in No. 53. 

Vice-Admiral Lord C. Beresford to Admiralty. 

(Telegraphic.) Malta , February 4, 1906. 

HIS Majesty’s Minister at Cairo represents that he hopes “Diana” and 
“Minerva” may remain in Egyptian waters for the present, as political situation 
requires their presence. 

Have ordered “Diana” to remain at Suez, as she may be required to show 
the flag in Gulf of Akabah. “Minerva” remains at Port Said, or proceeds to 
Alexandria, whichever considered desirable by Minister. 


[4408] No. 54. 

Foreign Office to Admiralty. 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 6, 1906. 

I AM directed by Secretary Sir E. Grey to transmit to you herewith, to be laid 
before the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the accompanying decypher of a 
telegram from His Majesty’s Acting Agent and Consul-General in Cairo,* reporting that 
no news has been received from the Egyptian coast-guard cruiser which left Suez with 
supplies for the post at Faroun Island, in the Gulf of Akaba, on the 29th ultimo. 

Mr. Findlay inquires whether he may, if necessary, send His Majesty’s ship 
“ Diana ” to search for her. 

1 am to state that Sir E. Grey concurs in Mr. Findlay’s suggestion, and, if the 
Lords Commissioners see no objection, he proposes to authorize him to request the 
Commander of His Majesty’s ship “ Diana ” to proceed to the Gulf of Akaba to search 
for the missing vessel in case of necessity. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) C. HARDINGE. 


[4630] No. 55. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 7.) 

(No. 30. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 7, 1906. 

RELATIONS with Turkey. 

The Khedive received me this morning, and I discussed the subject of the 
relations between Egypt and Turkey with him. His Highness is evidently embarrassed 
and frightened, but there seems to be no special ground for the belief that he is 
intriguing against us. 

The most important fact which I learned in conversation with him is that the 
Turks maintain that the frontier runs from Suez to El Arish, and evidently disregard 
the arrangement concluded at the accession of the Khedive. 

His Highness wants, as far as I could gather, to prevent the Turks from 
encroaching beyond the old frontier. He says he is unable to do anything and expects 
us to do this for him. I do not believe that he has been in communication with the 
Germans on this matter. 

It would, I think, be well if His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople were to 
watch matters very carefully, with a view to detectingany action on the part of Germany. 

Reports from Constantinople about the collection of troops on the frontier have 
reached the French Consul-General, who seems rather disturbed by the number of 
men there, which—if only intended to deal with the question of Akaba—seems 
excessive. Some alarm also exists, I learn, among the officials of the Suez Canal. 
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14216] No. 56. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir C. Greene. 

(No. 7.) 

Sir Foreign Office, February 8, 1906. 

THE Ro umanian Minister called at tlie Foreign Office on the 1st instant, and 
stated that he had been instructed by his Government to ask that Lord Cromer should 
be requested to use his influence with the Egyptian Government to obtain the official 
recognition of the Roumanian Minister and Consul-General by the Khedive, since the 
Turkish Government had so far refused to grant him the usual exequatur. He added 
that there were the precedents of an United States’ Minister who had acted for a few 
months without a Turkish exequatur, and also of a Greek Consul-General who had, 
however, been received only privately by the Khedive, a course which the Roumanian 
Government considered derogatory to their dignity. 

M. Catargi was informed, in reply, that, in view of the fact that Lord Cromer on 
his first appointment to Cairo had received a Turkish exequatur, and that in such 
matters the fiction of Turkish suzerainty had always been strictly maintained, it was 
unlikely that the case in point was one in which His Majesty’s Government would wish 
to make a departure. 

M. Catargi seemed to have anticipated that a reply of this kind would he returned 
to his request. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARl) GREY. 


[4833] No. 57 - 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O'Conor. 

(No. 7.) 

(Telegraphic.) En clair. Foreign Office , February 9, 1906. 

AKABA. Your telegram No. 12 (of the 29th January). 

The Turkish Ambassador came here yesterday, and stated that the arrangement 
mentioned by you was nothing more than a simple exchange of explanations between 
the Turkish Commandant of Akaba, who was at Taba, and the Egyptian officers who 
had been sent there, and that these explanations resulted in the latter recognizing the 
right derived from Imperial Firmans of the Imperial troops to occupy that territory ; 
the Egyptians then returned to their quarters, and the matter had therefore been 
settled by the local military authorities. 

Musurus Pasha was instructed to urge nis Majesty’s Government to telegraph to 
Lord Cromer to abandon the demand for delimitation in order that a settlement of the 
question might be come to without delay. 

His Excellency was informed that as both the Turkish and the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ments appeared to lay claim to Taba, a strong argument was thereby afforded in. favour 
of the appointment of a joint Commission for the delimitation of the frontier line, 
especially as His Majesty’s Government had no doubt as to the validity of the 
Egyptian claim. 
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[4812] No. 59. 

Sir A T . O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 9.) 

(No. 15.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, February 9, 1906. 

LORD CROMER’S telegram No. 30 : Turco-Egyptian frontier at Akaba. 

If any special indications of German interference have reached Lord Cromer, it 
would be useful if 1 could know of them, as although I have kept a careful watch both 
at the Porte and the Palace I have not, I confess, discovered any traces of it; in certain 
eventualities, however, I should not be prepared to exclude the idea. 1 give no more 
credence than does Lord Cromer to the Khedive’s coquetting with Germany. The 
mining enterprise of the latter country in the Island of Thasas "and the utter disregard 
with which His Highness’ rights there have been treated, have deeply affected the 
commercial mind of the Khedive ; His Highness, however, is evidently not anxious to 
identify himself with the present frontier incident more than is necessary. 

Very probably the presumption of Mr. Findlay is, I think, correct—viz., that the 
Grand Vizier and the Minister of War, who furnished his colleague with the information, 
made a confusion between Daba, which lies on the eastern coast of the gulf, with Taba 
on the western. 

It is possible that the telegram containing instructions to the local authorities not 
to allow the landing of Egyptian troops at Taba was sent from the Palace without the 
Grand Vizier’s knowledge, as the latter seemed to be unaware of it. 

I showed the map with Taba marked on it to the Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Grand Vizier, both of whom I saw to-day, and both practically admitted that some 
mistake had been made ; the latter, however, again made reference to the distinction 
between the Sinai Peninsula and the “ privileged ” territory, adding that a report had 
been received from the Military Commandant that on several occasions Turkish troops 
had met with no contention when encamping at Taba. 

If such were the case it furnished a proof, I replied, that trespass had been 
committed by the Ottoman troops, who certainly had no right to be on land which was 
Egyptian beyond any question, and that their withdrawal was necessary in any case. 
I added that I sincerely hoped for an amicable settlement of this question without any 
ill-will or complications of a political nature being created thereby. 

Council of Ministers is to be held on Sunday, and I think it probable that if for 
the moment we desist from pressing for the boundary delimitation, they will report in 
favour of Ottoman force being withdrawn from Taba. It is possible they may add a 
rider that the status quo should be maintained, thereby it would be implied that the 
Khedive’s Iroops should be debarred from going there. I propose, in view of the fact 
that I consider any such condition would be quite unacceptable, to inform the Porte 
beforehand of this fact. 

The especial fear of the Sultan is, I believe, the effect which the contrast between 
the material condition of the Khedive’s troops and his own may produce, but His 
Majesty also has a latent apprehension that we may, if we once get too near to Akaba, 
cause some interference with the branch railway which it is proposed to run from 
Maan. 

I have informed Lord Cromer of the above. 


* [4832] 


No. 58. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 9.) 


'No. 32.) 

[Telegraphic.) P. 

AKABA. 

I have telegraphed to Sir N. O’Conor as follows 


Cairo, February 9, 1906. 


‘ The suggestion that Taba should not be reoccupied by Egyptian troops is one 
to which we certainly cannot agree. 

“ The most positive assurances may, I think, be given that we do not wish to 
interfere as regards the railway in the slightest degree. 

“ The railway will, as a matter of fact, be probably more at our mercy when it 
reaches the sea at Akaba than if it were inland. 


[4854] No. 60. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 9.) 

(No. 16.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, February 9, 1906. 

M^ telegram No. 14. 

T have been assured by the Grand Vizier that the two battalions mentioned in 
above telegram have not gone to Akaba, but this denial must be accepted under 
reserve, as His Majesty’s Consul reports that some 420 troops sailed on the 31st 
January from Jeddah to replace others there. 

With regard to our interfering with projected Akaba Railway (see Lord Cromer’s 
telegram No. 32, paragraph 2), I have informed the Grand Vizier already that such an 
idea had never entered our minds, and therefore to make an official declaration on an 
hypothesis which was so void of all foundation would be absurd. 

I presume that if, although the contingency is improbable, the withdrawal of 





Ottoman troops from Taba is made conditional upon the Porte’s receiving such 
declaration, His Majesty’s Government would not object to giving it, but I should prefer 
to reserve it for use in the future, should an opportunity present itself later on, to 
induce the Sultan by such declaration to favourably entertain the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government respecting the boundary delimitation. 

I have repeated the above to His Majesty’s Agent at Cairo under to-day’s date. 


[5589] No. 6L. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. 

(No. 96.) 

gj rj Foreign Office, February 9, 1906. 

THE French Ambassador called here this afternoon and informed me that on the 
27th ultimo the King of the Belgians called on M. Rouvier, and, in the course of an 
interview dealing with many subjects, mentioned that he wished to send a Delegate to 
London to discuss cpiestions existing between the Governments of Great Britain and 
the Congo, but that he did not know whether His Majesty’s Government would be 
willing to receive such a Delegate. 

A few days later M. van Eetvelde called on M. Rouvier, and at the close of a long 
conversation, repeated the statement made by the King of the Belgians,. and asked 
M. Rouvier if he would make confidential inquiries as to whether His Majesty’s 
Government would be disposed to receive and to discuss with a Delegate from the 
King of the Belgians all conflicting questions between the Governments of Great 
Britain and the Congo. 

M. Rouvier replied that he did not know whether His Majesty’s Government 
would be willing to enter upon such a discussion with a Representative of the King 
of the Belgians, and that he did not wish to interfere in a matter which did not 
concern him. lie had, nevertheless, instructed M. Cambon to speak to me on 
the subject. _ 

M. Cambon was informed in reply that His Majesty’s Government cannot admit 
the possibility of any discussion with an emissary of the King of the Belgians as long 
as the Congolese troops remain in occupation of the disputed territory in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[4862] No. 62. 

Mr. Findlay to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 10.) 

(No. 15.) 

gj r Cairo, January 30, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to refer to the despatch addressed to you by Sir Rennell Rodd, 
No. 8 of the 16th instant (copy of which has been forwarded by hiin^ to Lord Cromer), 
on the subject of the desire expressed by the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs that 
Sweden should be represented by a second Judge on the Mixed Tribunals. 

;Ys you are already aware, it has been decided that the next Judge to be appointed 
shall be a Portuguese. The Egyptian Government, however, as stated in the 
Memorandum inclosed in Lord Cromer’s despatch No. 1, Confidential, of the 2nd instant, 
are disposed to consider favourably the appointment of a Swedish Judge to fill the next 
vacancy which may occur. 

I am informed bv Boutros Pasha that he knows of nothing which could give colour 
to the rumours alluded to by M. tie Trolle, to the effect that the Egyptian authorities 
were being urged to regard the present Norwegian Judge as really representing Sweden, 
owing to his having been nominated by that country before the separation. _ Boutros 
Pasha pointed out that, so far from this being the case, invitations to attend sittings of 
the Committee on Judicial Reform had been issued to M. Borchgrevinck (the Procureur- 
Ceneral) and to the Norwegian Judge as Norwegians. 

(Signed)*™’ & M. de C. FINDLAY. 
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[4864] No. 63. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 10.) 

(No. 17.) 

Si r > Cairo, February 4 , 1906. 

WITH reference to previous correspondence, I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith copies of translations of the following documents relating to the frontier 
question now pending between the Turkish and Egyptian Governments:— 

1. A Report addressed by the Officer Commanding the Egyptian troops at Akaba 
to the Director of Intelligence at Cairo. 

2. A telegram from the Grand Vizier to the Turkish Commandant. 

3. A letter from the Turkish Commandant to the Egyptian officer. 

I have also the honour to inclose a rough sketch map of the environs of the Gulf of 
Akaba, showing the respective positions of the two parties. 

I have sent copies of these papers to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 

I have, &c. 

(In the absence of Lord Cromer), 

(Signed) M. de C. FINDLAY. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 63. 

Saad Rifaat to Director of Intelligence at Cairo. 

Sir, El Akaba, January 25, 1906. 

ACCORDING to your instructions, I, together with the troops with me, arrived at 
Taba on “ Nur-el-llahr ” on the morning of the 23rd January. On arrival at above 
place I found a mounted man (“ Sowari ”) and with him Arabs mounted on horses (“ Orban 
Khaiala”) on the edge of the shore, and infantry hidden behind the hills. On seeing 
this I. went in front, giving orders to the officer to put the men and baggage into the 
boats. As soon as I landed I was met by Sheikhs and Arabs of Akaba whom l had 
known personally before. They received me with politeness and introduced me to the 
Commandant of the soldiers, a Bimbashi, as he was with them. I told the latter that 
t aba was the property of the Egyptian Government, and that he had no right to stay 
there, that I myself had opened the Well of Taba after leaving Akaba (when Akaba was 
given up), and got so far as to begin to build rooms for a post, but that, owing to the 
fact that there were no Arabs there, I had written to his Excellency the Sirdar to inform 
him, and he, on learning that there were date trees and Arabs at Nueibe, had authorized 
my changing the position of post to Nueibe. 

He replied that the post (Taba) was in Turkish territory, that Egyptian troops 
could not on any account land there, and that there was no alternative but to use force 
should it he attempted. When he saw that I did not acquiesce in his proposition, and 
saw that the men were near in the boats, he ordered a bugler to sound; on that, the 
Captain of the steamer, Bimbashi Potts, joined in the conversation. When I saw his 
(Turkish Bimbashi’s) determination I ordered the soldiers back to the ship. I then sent 
word to Rushdi Bey of the matter, and after a short wait a Saglikolaghasi came up, 
accompanied by an Imam, since lie knew Arabic, and told us from Rushdi Bey that 
Egyptian troops could not be allowed to land at the post, that lie, Rushdi Bey, had sent 
a telegram, but liad not received a reply, and that, in the meantime, we must go to 
Faroun Island and there await an answer to the telegram. 

I then sent your letter to Mr. Bramley, together with another from myself, stating 
what had happened, and a letter from the Captain of the “ Nur-el-Bahr ” to Mr. Bramley 
by hand of Shahab-el-Din, who was with me in Cairo, to Mr. Bramley at Nekld. TIiod 
as there was no place at Taba at which the steamer could lie for the night, we 
proceeded to Geziret Faroun and there spent the night. Next morning, the 24th, a 
letter and telegram (attached) arrived by hand of the Sagh and another officer, who 
ordered us to move from where we were, as stated in the letter. I told them that we 
absolutely could not go away from the place until the arrival of Mr. Bramley, and that I 
wished to meet the Miraiai and talk with him in the presence of Mr. Bramley. 
Mr. Bramley arrived about 1 o’clock (English time), and I informed him of the matter. 
We then steamed to Akaba and, together with Bimbashi Potts, landed there. Rushdi 
Bey talked to Mr. Bramley in the same sense as in the letter. He said that he hud been 
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made a Lewa that day and Inspector of these parts. When we learnt filially that he 
would not allow us to land at Taba or Marashash, except by an order from superior 
authority, we returned to the ship and spent the night at Akaba, since the steamer could 
not move from there by night. 

At present Mr. Brantley, I, and the soldiers are at the post, and await your 
orders. 

(Signed) SAAD RIFAAT. 

N.B.—The Bimbashi who met me is not a pleasant man—at least, so it is said. 

Should you dispatch more troops from Cairo under a commanding officer, it will be 
better that the men at present here under me should be under his command, so that he 
may be with Mr. Bramly in the work. 

I have handed the 51. to officer for meat for men. 

Please arrange that things asked for by officer from 3rd battalion be sent. 

S. R. 

Inclosure 2 in No. 63. 

El Mabein Hameiuni to Kurfuz Akaba and Kushdi Bey, Akaba . 

(Telegraphic.) 10th Kanun-el-Sani, 1321. 

SINCE Taba belongs undoubtedly to the Supreme Power, it is not right that 
Egyptian troops should land in that place, and therefore they must not land in any case. 
In transmitting to the Miralai, who has come from Cairo, this telegram, you should 
explain matter to him. I have notified the Khedive in detail. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 63 

Rushdi Bey to Sahib Saada Saad Bey Rifaat. 

Dear Brother, Sir, 4 tli Kanun-el-Sani. 

I FOEWABD to you the contents of a telegram which I have had the honour to 
receive from the Grand Yizier (Mukam-el-Sami-el-Sadaret-el-Azma) regarding the non- 
disembarkation of Egyptian troops at Taba, since I have learnt that the above-mentioned 
place belongs absolutely to the Supreme Government. 

We are both brothers, serving the Sultanate of one King; on account of that the 
situation has been explained in detail by the high authority (Mukam-el-Ali) to His 
Highness the Khedive of Egypt, and, accordingly, there should be no difference between 
the eye of two cheeks under one flag. It is better, therefore, that you should proceed to 
Suez for the sake of brotherhood, and we hope and await (from) your investigations and 
friendship a settlement of a question between brothers, and the order and Firman to him 
who can order. 

(Signed) RUSHDI. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 63. 
Sketch Map. 


[ 5072 ] No. 64. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 12.) 

(No. 23.) 

Siiy Brussels, February 8, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to report that Baron van Eetvelde spoke to me to-day at 
considerable length respecting the situation on the Nile. 

His Excellency recapitulated the legal and technical arguments, with which you 
are already familiar, in support of the rights claimed by the King his master in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, to which I replied by a brief restatement of our view, adding, with 
reference to the King’s proposal of arbitration, that we had had numerous differences 
in Central Africa with France and Germany, none of which had been referred to arbitra- 
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tion, and that there seemed no sufficient reason for resorting for the first time to this 
procedure for the settlement of our controversy with the Congo Free State. 

He then said that, if arbitration were excluded, there remained only two other 
solutions—a fresh endeavour to adjust the difference of opinion between the two 
Governments, or a resort to force. The King would not be coerced or intimidated by 
the cutting off of his supplies on the Soudan side. Should his troops be forcibly 
expelled, he might no doubt have to yield, under protest, to violence. If, however, 
His Majesty’s Government preferred a pacific settlement, he (Baron van Eetvelde) was 
ready to go over to London and discuss the matter directly with you. 

I said I had no authority to express any opinion on this particular suggestion, but 
I felt convinced that His Majesty’s Government would prefer a peaceful to a forcible 
solution. Could his Excellency, however, first give me an idea, for your information, 
of the proposals which he would make, as it seemed a pity that he should have the 
trouble of going to London in order to initiate a negotiation which might after all once 
more prove abortive ? 

Baron van Eetvelde said he would prefer not to commit himself beforehand to any 
statement of this nature. I might, however, inform you that he recognized that the 
object which His Majesty’s Government had in view, in this question, was to secure 
that the entire course of the Nile should be under Anglo-Egyptian control and free 
from the jurisdiction of any foreign State, and he intimated that any proposal which he 
might make to you would be based on a recognition of this fact. I replied that I 
would lose no time in reporting home what he had said to me. 

His Excellency expressed himself very strongly as to the high-handed and even 
hostile character of the recent action of the Soudan authorities, respecting the legality 
of which he felt considerable doxibt,, and observed that Lord Cromer seemed to think 
he could treat the King as he would a petty negro Chieftain (“ un Roitelet negre ”). It 
was not so much the inconvenience occasioned to the Congolese posts in the Balir-el- 
Ghazal, which was not in itself very serious, as the offensive nature of the measures 
taken, that was resented. I ventured to suggest that if Congolese troops had 
encroached upon territory claimed, rightly or wrongly, and actually occupied by the 
Administrations of the French Congo or of German East Africa, in the face of formal 
protests and warnings by the French and German Governments, the latter would 
probably have gone a good deal further than merely causing the invaders some slight 
inconvenience by a refusal to assist in victualling them, and I reminded him that the 
French had, under far less serious provocation, threatened to blockade the mouth of 
the Congo in order to compel King Leopold to abandon the Anglo-Congolese Agree¬ 
ment of May 1894. Baron van Eetvelde corrected me by pointing out that this threat 
had been employed by M. Hanotaux, but only personally and without authorization 
from his Government. 

His Excellency at the close of our conversation dwelt on the unfortunate effect 
which these conflicts in Africa could not fail to exercise, however much xve might try 
to separate the interests of Belgium from those of the Sovereign of the Congo, on the 
good relations between our respective countries, an effect which he himself, as an old 
friend of England, and an advocate of our cause here at the time of the Boer war, 
deeply deplored. He was most anxious to remove this tension, if only in the interest 
of the cordiality between the Belgian and British peoples, which he regarded on 
general grounds as so important; and, in spite of the determined views entertained by 
the King on the subject of his legal rights, he had prevailed on His Majesty to let him 
make a fresh attempt to end it. 

I llclVC &c 

(Signed) ’ ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[ 5062 ] No. 65. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 12.) 

(No. 34.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 11, 1906. 

AKABA. I telegraphed to-day to Sir N. O’Conor as follows :— 

“ I have just received reports from Mr. Jennings Bramley, British Inspector of 
the Sinai Peninsula, who is with the Egyptian post on Faroun Island. 

“ The last of these reports is dated the 6th instant, and it seems that the coast- 
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guard cruiser, which was expected to return here, was detained by the Inspector, who 
considered that the Turks menaced his position on the island. 

“ The Turks have established strong posts at Nakb-el-Akaba and El Gattar wells, 
which command the passes from Akaba to the interior of the Sinai Peninsula. Both 
of these places are in Egyptian' territory. There is no doubt that the Turks are still 
occupying Taba. 

“The statement of the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, reported by you to 
the Foreign Office in your telegram No. 12 of the 29th instant, is therefore evidently 
founded on incorrect information. 

“ The Inspector has been told by the Turkish Commandant at Akaba that lie 
cannot continue the correspondence with him. The command of the Egyptian frontier 
posts will be taken over by a British officer of the Egyptian army, Major Parker. 
Instructions have been given to him that, unless he is attacked, he must avoid a 
conflict. 

“ I would suggest that, with a view to avoiding the risk of an encounter, the 
Turkish Government should consent to the evacuation of their posts to Akaba pending 
the result of negotiations on the matter, the settlement of which is of great urgency, 
on the Egyptian Government giving an undertaking not to occupy the posts evacuated.” 


[5266J No. 66. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward, Grey.—(.Received February 12.) 

(No. 18.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, February 12, 1906. 

FOLLOWING sent to Lord Cromer to-day:— 

“ Your telegram of yesterday. Having again seen the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and Grand Vizier to-day, I have hopes that the Porte may be induced to withdraw 
Ottoman troops from the three occupied places without their receiving any engage¬ 
ment that the same places will not be occupied by Khedivial troops. 

“ (Sent to Secretary of State.) ” 


[5403 No. 67. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 13.) 

(No. 19.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, February 13, 1906 

AKABA. See Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 34, repeated to me. 

Have just received visit from Tewfik Pasha, who called, on leaving the Palace, to 
say that to-morrow there is to be a Military Council at Yildiz to deal with the question 
of'whether the Ottoman troops should be withdrawn from Taba and other places, and 
to discuss action of Turkish Commandant at Akaba, against whose behaviour respecting 
Faroun Island I had protested strongly when last I saw Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
His Excellency has promised that by to-morrow evening I shall have received a definite 
answer. 

The Turkish Commandant at Akaba gives evident signs of being over-zealous, 
and perhaps, therefore, it would be advisable to send without delay one of His Majesty’s 
ships to Faroun Island, although it is most improbable that a conflict will be provoked 
by the Turks. 

I have informed Lord Cromer of this. 


[5383] No. 68. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 13.) 

(No. 34a.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 18, 1906. 

AKABA. 

I have the honour to inform you, with reference to the telegram from Sir N. O’Conor 
to you (No. 18) that the Turkish Commandant at Akaba has intimated to the 
Inspector that he will hold him responsible for the consequences of persisting in 
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his refusal to accede to the repeated demands for the withdrawal of the Egyptian forces 
from Faroun Island. This is clear from further letters from the Inspector, and from 
the statement of the captain of the Egyptian coast-guard cruiser. The Inspector 
warned the Turkish Commandant not to permit his forces to come into the immediate 
vicinity of the island, and detained the coast-guard cruiser to protect his position. 

Instructions have been sent to the Egyptian Commandant to hold Faroun Island, 
as it is the one good anchorage in that part of the Gulf, and a naturally strong port. 

The coast-guard cruiser returns on Saturday to Faroun Island. 

A further protest should, I think, be made against demands for the evacuation of 
the island by the Egyptian troops, with the threat that a ship of war will be dispatched 
at once for the protection of this port, should these demands be repeated. 


[5062] No. 69. 

Memorandum communicated to Musurus Pasha, February 13, 1906. 

THE Turkish Ambassador communicated a Memorandum on the 8th instant, 
slating that the arrangement said to have been arrived at between the Turkish and 
Egyptian authorities on the subject of the Turco-Egyptian frontier was nothing more 
than a simple exchange of explanations between the Turkish Commandant at Akaba 
and the Egyptian officers, and that these explanations had resulted in the latter 
recognizing the right derived from Imperial Firmans of the Imperial troops to occupy 
that territory. The Egyptian troops had thereupon returned to their quarters, and 
the matter had therefore been settled by the local authorities. 

In a telegram received on the 12th instant from His Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Cairo, it is reported that the Turkish troops are still in occupation of Taba, 
and that they have placed strong posts at Nakb-el-Akaba and El Gattar wells, both of 
which places are in the Sinai Peninsula. The statement, therefore, that the matter had 
been settled by the local authorities was apparently based on inaccurate information. 
The Turkish Pasha at Akaba has also informed the Egyptian Inspector that all 
correspondence between them must now cease. 

The immediate evacuation of the posts held by the Turkish troops within the 
territory administered by the Khedive cannot be too strongly insisted upon, and 
instructions in this sense have been sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that the Porte will now see the necessity of 
settling the frontier line by the appointment of a Joint Commission for the delimitation 
of the boundary. 

Foreign Office, February 13, 1906. 


[5383] No. 70. 

Memorandum communicated to Musurus Pasha, February 14, 1906. 

ON the 13th instant a Memorandum was addressed to the Turkish Ambassador 
relative to the frontier between Turkey and Egypt, in which it was pointed out that 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from Taba was imperatively necessary for a 
peaceful settlement of the question. 

His Majesty’s Government have now received information to the effect that the 
Turkish Commandant at Akaba has repeatedly sent messages to the Egyptian 
Inspector at Faroun Island demanding the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops from 
the island, and stating that the Inspector will be responsible for any consequences in 
the event of his refusing to carry out these demands. 

His Majesty’s Government have heard with regret that the Turkish Commandant 
at Akaba has adopted this threatening attitude, and they have consequently found it 
necessary to dispatch one of His Majesty’s ships to Faroun Island in order to prevent 
any acts of aggression on Egyptian territory. 

Foreign Office , February 14, 1906. 


[1613] 
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[5462] 

r.'f 11 i 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Orey.—(Received February 14.) 


(No. 35.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 14, 1906. 

AKABA. 

With reference to the telegram from Sir N. O’Conor to you (No. 19) I desire to 
know if I have your authorization to dispatch the “iDiana ” to Faroun Island. The 
“ Diana ” is awaiting my orders at Suez. 


[5462] No. 72. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 16.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, February 14, 1906. 

AKABA. The Captain of His Majesty’s ship “ Diana ” will receive instructions 
from the Admiralty direct to act under your instructions. 

You are authorized to send her, as suggested in your telegram No. 35 of to-day. 


[5462] No. 73. 

11. j • 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O'Conor. 

(No. 10.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, February 14, 1906, 2 p.m. 

1 1 AKABA : Your telegram No. 19. 

Lord Cromer has been authorized tojsend His Majesty’s ship “Diana” to Faroun 
Island.' 

. ij]. 


[5616] No. 74. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 15.) 

(No. 37. Confidential.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 15, 1906. 

AKABA. On receipt of Sir N. O’Conor’s telegram No. 19 to the Foreign Office, 
instructions were sent for His Majesty’s ship “ Diana ” to leave for Faroun Island, 
which she will do on Saturday. 

I have asked the Captain to report on the general situation. He has been 
instructed to use his discretion as regards going to Taba or Akaba to show the flag, 
and to confine his action to insuring the safety of the Egyptian post at Faroun Island. 

The demand for the appointment of a Frontier Commission might be dropped on 
condition of the withdrawal of the Turkish troops from the posts in Egyptian territory, 
and of an undertaking on the part of the Porte to demarcate on duplicate maps the line 
of administration frontier. 


[5072] No. 75. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinqe. 

(No. 21.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 15, 1906. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 23 of the 8th instant, reporting a conversa¬ 
tion yon have had with Baron van Eetvelde on the subject of the situation on the 
Upper Nile. 

I approve the language held by you on this occasion. 

I transmit herewith, for your information, a copy of a despatch I have addressed 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Paris,* recording a conversation with the French 
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Ambassador relative to Baron van Eetvelde’s proposed visit to London to discuss the 
question of the relations between His Majesty’s Government and the Congo State. •> 

I have informed M. Cambon, as you will observe, that His Majesty’s Government 
cannot admit the possibility of any discussion with an emisssary of the King of the 
Belgians so long as the Congolese troops occupy the disputed territory in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[4862] No. 76. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir R. Rodd. 

No. 12.) • ! 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 15, 1906. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 8 of the 16th ultimo, I transmit to you 
herewith a copy of a despatch from His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at 
Cairo,* relative to the desire of the Swedish Government that they should be repre¬ 
sented by a second Judge on the Mixed Tribunals of Egypt. 

I request that you will inform the Swedish Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
contents of this despatch. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[5637] No. 77. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 16.) 

(No. 20.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, February 15, 1906. 

AKABA. 

This morning, not having received from Minister for Foreign Affairs any informa¬ 
tion respecting Military Council which was to have been held yesterday at Yildiz (see 
my telegram No. 19), I sent Mr. Lamb to inquire the result. 

Tewfik Pasha’s answer was to the effect that he was quite unable to explain delay, 
and was expecting a reply at any moment, although no communication had been received 
from the Palace tip to that time. 

At sunset, still being without a reply, I again sent a message through Mr. Lamb to 
His Majesty complaining against such delay, and pointing out that in consequence of it 
the affair was drifting into a position of considerable danger, and that it was absolutely 
necessary that the Turkish troops should be withdrawn from the positrons which had 
been improperly occupied by them. 

My First Dragoman, who has just returned, reports, after seeing the Sultan’s First 
Secretary, that His Majesty is quite intractable. His Majesty maintains that the terri¬ 
tory which under the Firmans is administered by Egypt does not include the places in 
dispute, and he regrets that we ever raised the question of delimiting the boundary. 

The language held by the Porte when I was there on Tuesday led me to expect an 
attitude so utterly different from the fractious one assumed by His Majesty to-night 
that I am at a loss to explain its cause ; but whatever it be, I hope that, when the Sultan 
is informed of the language used yesterday by you to the Turkish Ambassador, and he 
learns that His Majesty’s ship “ Diana ” is going to the Gulf of Akaba, counsels of a 
more moderate nature will have weight with His Majesty. 

I am informing Lord Cromer of this. 
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[5755] No. 78. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 16.) 

(No. 21.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople , February 16, 1906. 

AKABA. My telegram No. 20. 

Following sent to Cairo :— 

“ (Confidential.) 

“ With regard to Sultan’s fractious attitude, I have endeavoured to find an explana¬ 
tion for it, and learn thatPIis Majesty has the impression that the Agreement of the 8th 
April, 1902, was limited by an understanding which had been come to previously by 
British Agent at Cairo and Mouktar Pasha. 

“ It was arranged by the previous understanding that the boundary of the Tuico- 
Egyptian Administrations should go in a straight line from Has Mohamed to El Arish. 
Mr. Fane did make some suggestion of this nature, but Lord Cromer (see his telegram 
No. 71 of the 17th February, 1892) rejected it absolutely.” 


[5763] No. 79. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 17.) 

(No. 18.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 9, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to report that the question of appointing a Greek Judge to 
the Mixed Tribunals, which has been causing some trouble lately, has now been 
satisfactorily settled. 

The Egyptian Government wished to nominate M. Stoupis, but the Government 
of M. Ralli absolutely refused to entertain the idea, and M. Ralli put forward the 
candidature of his own son. 

It was eventually arranged that the Greek Consul-General should hand 
“ otficieusement ” a list of candidates to the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs, in 
which M. Stoupis’ name would figure. The latter gentleman has, of course, been chosen, 
and the formalities will, as in the case of the French Judge (see my despatch No. 141 
of the 27th December, 1905), now been completed. 

The arrangement, both in the case of the French and the Greek Judges, is perfectly 
satisfactory to the Egyptian Government. In both cases their nominee has been 
appointed, and, provided this is done, it is of no great consequence what formalities 
are gone through. 

I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Minister at Athens. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[5827] No. 80. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 17.) 

(No. 39.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 17, 1906. 

AKABA. 

Two Germans, Eichborn—a Lieutenant in the army, recently attached to 4he 
Legation at Tokio — and Ehrhardt have arrived here and propose to start for a journey 
in the Sinai Peninsula. The German Consul-General, on whom I called to-day, was 
perfectly aware of their movements, and told me they were ordinary tourists' Avho 
wished to get some shooting. I explained to him that as their presence would excite 
the baseless suspicion that the Turkish action at Akaba had been instigated by the 
German Government, it was out of the question that permission should be granted to 
them to proceed. 

I was assui^d by the Consul-General that he would inform them that they must 
give up their proposed journey. 


[5837] 
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No. 81. 


Cairo, February 17, 1906. 


(No 40 ) Tke EaH ° f CTOmer t0 ^ EdWard Gre y-~( Received February 17.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. 

AKABA. 

The Sultan’s contention, to which referennp ic mnrio • vr- -\ i 

Pa^h^ 

p: ,°T & 

telegram of the 8th April, 1892, distinctly accorded to W11 ° S | nltan ’ s 

was subsequent in date to the negotiations^ Februarv which ThlS tele £ ram 

sUp 6 “DL P X^ ™ Hi* 

desirable that I should receive a report on the loSSaiio^fro™ fw. V s 

I have had the honour to repeat this telegram to Sir Nicholas O’Conor. 


[5869] 


No. 82. 


•) F. 


Cairo, February 17, 1906. 


(No 41) Tke EaVl ^ Cr ° mer t0 Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 17.) 

(Telegraphic.] 

AKABA. 

with reWe to the 

In’ IS*?, T- that *7 T si !? pIy trareU <> re “nd have no desire to no to Akaba 

startle i^ZZai ^*> 

German officer went to the w ’ that 1 was evinced that if any 

be nusrepre“ntld andmtndSstoTd ^ ** p « woulS 

^veupLzr^dtuZr'™ 6 and inform two gentlemen that they “™* 


[5867] 


No. 83. 


Constantinople, February 18, 1906. 


(No. 23 ) ^ K °' C ° n0r t0 Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 18.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. 

AKABA boundary. 

My telegram No. 21. 

I am informing Lord Cromer as follows 

AkZa’baf? ? n ? 8sa ^® ] V}. a conciliatory tone to the effect tka 
places—about the occumtion nf whir? < ? m u? ^ a J e8t y tkat Ta ba and the two othe: 
situated inside the Ottoman territn? 1 ^ troo P s we bad complained—wer< 

whose advice had been sought thnt TM ^ tlat , lt was re P ort ed by Mouktar Pasha 
however possible tW oti , 7? h ‘ d was a dependent territory of Akaba. It was 

cause inquiry to be made 1 on the 6 sum if 611 aud . tlle ; Sldlan therefore proposed t( 
Ottoman Service) and His M t ' P Commission ( to consist of officials in th< 

Commission established the fact thmTl d Wltlldraw us tr T 00 P s from these places if tin 
the Khedivial Government & ^ they Were Wltluu the territory administered b] 

' I ” 1 Ie P' ietl H»‘ if a Representative of the Egyptian Government had a seal 

s M 
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on the Commission, and the three places which were, we maintained, Egyptian beyond' 
any question, were vacated previously by the Ottoman troops, I would recommend, 
nevertheless, in order to prove that His Majesty’s Government were friendly disposed 
to Turkey, that Egyptian troops should not occupy these posts until the inquiry had 
arrived at some decision. 

“Tewfik Pasha replied that he would immediately inform His Majesty of my 
answer.” 


[5983] No. 84. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 19.) 

(No. 89.) 

Constantinople, February 15, 1906. 

THE representations made in connection with the Turco-Egyptian boundary 
question to you by the Ottoman Ambassador m London, of which you were so good as 
to inform me by your telegram No. 7 of the 9th instant, appeared to me so inconsistent 
with the statements made to me by the Turkish Minister for Foreign Affairs, that l 
instructed Mr. Lamb, the First Dragoman of this Embassy, to call on Tewfik Pasha . 
with a view to elucidating the discrepancy between his Excellency’s language and that of . 
Musurus Pasha; and I have now the honour to transmit herewith copy of the Memorandum 
which Mr. Lamb has addressed to me recording his conversation with Tewfik Pasha. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
at Cairo. 

T navp 

(Signed) ’ N. R. O’CONOR. 


In closure in No. 84. 

Dragomanate Memorandum by Mr. Lamb. 

(No. 37.) 

IN calling on the Minister for Foreign Affairs this afternoon, I expressed the 
surprise with which your, Excellency had learned, through Sir E. Grey’s telegram of 
yesterday, of the representations made by the Ottoman Ambassador in London 
concerning the question of Taba, 

The essence of Musurus Pasha’s communication seemed to be an attempt to explain 
away the statement which the Minister himself bad made to me on the 28th ultimo, on 
thb strength of a telegram, of Rushdi Pasha’s, which had long since been shown to be 
erroneous, but Musurus Pasha went further than the Minister had ever done in stating 
that the Egyptian officers had recognized the right of the Imperial troops to occupy 
Taba. The Egyptian officers, I said, could not possibly have, and the reports in our 
possession proved that, in fact, they had not recognized anything of the sort, while the 
position of Taba did not allow of any possibility of doubt as to its being Egyptian. 

It was difficult, moreover, to understand Musurus Pasha’s remarks about coming to 
a settlement of the question by abandoning the demand for delimitation. The essential 
or immediate question was not the delimitation, which had only been suggested with a 
view to preventing the occurrence of such incidents, but the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from the position that they had improperly occupied. 

Tewfik Pasha admitted that this was so. He did not, however, appear to be aware 
of Musurus Pasha’s declaration, and gave me to understand that he had merely 
transmitted to him copies of Rushdi Pasha’s telegrams for his guidance, without 
instructing him to make any specific representations on the subject. 

J I remarked' further to the Minister that some vague expressions let fall by the 
Grand Vizier on Thursday having seemingly led your Excellency to surmise that a 
suggestion might be put forward for a compromise in regard to Taba on the basis of its 
being left unoccupied by either side, I was instructed to warn him that no such 
compromise, involving a limitation of the right of the Egyptian Government to 
administer the_Sinai Peninsula or to occupy such positions in it as might be necessary 
could for a moment be entertained. 

(Signed) HARRY n. LAMB. 

Constantinople, February 10, 1906. 


[6157] 
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No. 85. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 19.) 

(No. 42. Confidential.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo , February 19, 1906- 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

, The Belgians are flying their flag, according to the report of the British 
Commandant at Meridi. It was hoisted at Mangi, on the 12th January, for the first 
time. A protest was made by the British Commandant. 

Commandant Paulis announced his intention of proceeding to the survey of a line 
along 5° north, and the erection of boundary posts; this was reported on the 19th 
January by the British Commandant at Meridi, who was subsequently informed by 
Commandant Paulis that he had informed the Belgian Government that such pro¬ 
ceedings would aggravate the situation, and were therefore inadvisable. 

The Congo authorities, according to Commandant Paulis, ignore the continued 
occupation of Meridi, and assume that the territory south of 5° north has been 
evacuated by us. 

The British Commandant is sending up a letter from M. Paulis, who, it seems, 
now demands the evacuation of our posts north of 5° north. 


[6224] No. 86. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 20.) 

(No. 25.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, February 19, 1906. 

FOLLOWING sent to Cairo respecting Akaba:— 

My telegram No. 23 of the 17th instant. 

I have just been informed by Minister for Foreign Affairs, who came direct from 
the Palace, that, with a view to a friendly and speedy settlement of the question, His 
Majesty has sent Mouktar Pasha telegraphic instructions to proceed to Akaba 
immediately to inquire into the boundary. 

The selection ol Mouktar Pasha, I replied, did not, for certain reasons, commend 
itself to me as a very happy one; but it must be understood in any case that the 
Commission would be a mixed one, and the inquiry bi-lateral. 

His Excellency, who stated that at the Palace there had been no mention of the 
point, presumed that it would be so, and that Delegates would be sent by the Egyptian 
Government. 

I then recalled to his mind the second condition, on which I felt certain His 
Majesty’s Government would insist, viz., that previous to the Commission the Turkish 
troops must be withdrawn from Taba and the other places situated in Egyptian 
territory. 

Tewfik Pasha, who said he would report this to the Palace, added that the 
Turkish authorities had been instructed to avoid interfering with the Egyptian troops 
now at Faroun Island. 

1 he question ol His Majesty’s ship “ Diana’s ” presence at Akaba was then raised 
by his Excellency, who hoped that, in order not to encourage the belief in the existence 
of any serious question between our two countries, the vessel would be withdrawn. 

I replied that I saw no reason for her withdrawal, as she had no hostile intention, 
and had only gone there in view of the attitude of the local authorities at Faroun and 
Taba, which had been menacing. 


[6282] No. 87. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey,—(Received February 20.) 

(No. 26.) ’ 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople , February 20, 1906 

AKABA. 

My telegram No. 25. 

Following sent to Cairo :— 

“ Early this morning Sultan sent Minister for Foreign Affairs to inform me at once 
that His Majesty did not dispute the Arrangement of the 8th April, 1892 ; that in view 
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of my objecting to his selection of a Commission, on ground that Mouktar Pasha had i 
piejudged the question already, he was sending from here two officers as joint 
Commissioners to act with him, and that at the next meeting of the Ministerial Council, 
winch was to take place at the Palace immediately, the subject would be submitted to 
consideration. 

I replied that although His Majesty’s Government would, I felt sure, receive with 
satisfaction these assurances of His Majesty, I must reiterate the necessity of with¬ 
drawing the Turkish troops as an indispensable preliminary to the inquiry, and I 
pointed out that it was more necessary now than ever that this inquiry should fix 
the administrative boundary between the two territories. 

The Minister for foreign Affairs then referred again to His Majesty’s ship 
j Diana, and inquired whether, on the withdrawal of the Turkish troops, she would also 

, , re ply to this was that the military authorities had necessitated her presence 

by their wanton threat, and that when the matter had once been settled, it was certain 
she would be detained there no longer.” 


[6301] No. 88. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 20 ) 

(No. 27.) 9 ' 

(lelegrapliic^) P. Constantinople, February 20,1906. 

Two staff officers, as mentioned in my preceding telegram, left here to-day 
en route for Alexandria to act as Delegates of the Imperial Ottoman Government on 
the Co mmi ssion for the delimitation of the Akaba boundary. 

I am informing Lord Cromer of their departure. 


[6281] No. 89. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 20.) 

(No. 43.) 

(Teleg ra phic^) P. Cairo, February 20, 1906. 

I quite agree that the appointment of Moukhtar Pasha, which Sir N. O’Conor 
reports m his telegram No. 26, is unfortunate, as he has already identified himself 
with the supporters of the Turkish Case. It must be remembered that, since the 
Worn negotiations terminated, the representative quality of Moukhtar Pasha has 
never been recognized by His Majesty’s Government. For the purposes of present 
negotiations he might be recognized as Turkish Commissioner, but it is useless to 
appoint him, or any other Delegate, except on the definite understanding that he is to 
negotiate with an Egyptian Delegate. 

lhe withdrawal of the “ Diana ” is, in. my opinion, inadvisable. 

I have telegraphed in this sense to Sir N. O’Conor. 


[6299] No. 90. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey .—(Received February 20.) 

(No. 44.) 

(Telegmjffnc^ P. Cairo, February 20, 1906. 

I received a visit from Moukhtar Pasha’s son, who told me that his father was 
too unwell to come to me. I informed him that the evacuation of the Egyptian 
posts must precede^any negotiations. Should this be done the “Diana” would be 
withdrawn. I infer from my interview with Mahmoud Pasha Moukhtar that the 
Sultan is desirous of settling the matter. 
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[6300] No. 91. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 20.) 

(No. 46.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 20, 1906. 

MAGAZINE explosion at Khartoum. 

An explosion has destroyed the magazine at Khartoum. Sirdar reports that loss 
of ammunition is great. Cause of the explosion is unknown. One native has been 
killed and twelve injured. Three British soldiers were injured. 


[6468] No. 92. 

) 

Question asked in the House of Commons, February 21, 1906. 

Sir Charles M l Laren, —To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to the nature of the attacks recently made by the troops 
of the Congo State upon the Soudan frontier, and will he say what steps he 
proposes to take in the matter. 

Answer. 

His Majesty’s Government have no information as to any attacks having recently 
been made by troops of the Congo State on the Soudan frontier, or as to any fighting 
having occurred. Certain posts have been established within territory considered by 
His Majesty’s Government as indisputably belonging to the Soudan, and His Majesty’s 
Government are in communication with the Government of the Congo on the subject. 


[6396] No. 93. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 21.) 

(No. 46.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 21, 1906. 

AKABA. I am informed by the Captain of His Majesty’s ship “ Diana ” that he 1 
had a most amicable discussion with the Txirkish Commandant, on his visiting Akaba 
on the 19th February. The Captain does not think that further aggression by the 
Turks is probable. 

The Commandant promised to withdraw all troops except the following small 
posts:— 

(a.) At Taba. 

(b.) At a place not known positively to be Egyptian. 

(c.) At another place, certainly within Egyptian territory. 

He also said that he would tiy to obtain further instructions from Constantinople. 
With your approval, I would make the following proposals on the arrival of the 
Turkish Commissioners :— 

That the three Turkish posts, mentioned above, be withdrawn prior to the 
negotiations. 

That the Egyptian Government will engage not to reoccupy the evacuated posts 
pending the result of the negotiations. 

That in the event of the withdrawal of the Turkish posts, the “ Diana ” will be 
jecalled. 

Sir N. O’Conor has been informed of these suggestions. 


[1613] 
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[6610] No. 94. 

Sir Edivard Grey to Sir E. Egerton. 

(No. 26.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 21, 1906. 

THE Italian Ambassador read to me to-day a despatch, which he had received 
from the Italian Minister at Brussels, in which mention was made of the possibility of 
a collision between the Egyptian and Congolese troops in the Soudan, and that the 
Italian officers in the service of the Congo State had, for this and other reasons, been 
ordered not to renew their contracts. 

As these officers could hardly under present circumstances be asked to break their * 
contracts, his Excellency asked my opinion as to whether there was any real danger of 
a conflict. 

I told M. Pansa that, as long as the Congolese troops occupied positions which we 
consider to be undoubtedly within Soudanese territory, the risk of a collision must 
always exist, but that every precaution had been taken on the part of the Government 
of the Soudan to prevent it. 

His Excellency then asked me whether negotiations were in progress between the 
tw,o Governments, and I replied that no negotiations were possible until Soudanese 
territory had been evacuated by the troops of the Congo State. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[5983] No. 95. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. (Y Conor. 

(No. 84.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 23, 1906. 

I HAVE received your Excellency’s despatch No. 89 of the 13tli instant, reporting 
the representations which Mr. Lamb, acting under your instructions, made to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of the Turco-Egyptian frontier question. 

Mr. Lamb’s language to Tewfik Pasha on this occasion is approved by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[6904] No. 96. 

Sir N. O'Opnor to Sir Edrward Grey.—(Received February 26.) 

(No. 99 a. Confidential.) 

Sir, Constantinople, February 18, 1906. 

THE nervous susceptibility shown by the Sultan when in the summer of 1905 I 
broached the subject of the borrowing powers of the Egyptian Government, led me to 
expect that I should encounter considerable difficulty and opposition when it became 
my duty, at the request of Lord Cromer, to propose that His Imperial Majesty should 
agree to the appointment of a joint Turco-Egyptian Commission for the delimitation 
of the boundary line running from Akaba to the Mediterranean. I was not, therefore, 
altogether surprised at the ill-humour revealed in the message for me from His Majesty, 
which Mr. Lamb received from the First Secretary on the evening of Thursday the 
15th instant. In that message His Majesty contended, as you are aware from my 
telegram No. 20 of that date, that Taba and the other places in the occupation of 
Turkish troops were within Turkish jurisdiction,* and that there could therefore be no 
question of “ aggression ” as we alleged ; and expressed himself as greatly discouraged 
at finding that I had not prevented a proposal for delimitation of a boundary between 
two integral parts of his Empire, which I must have felt would be particularly 
disagreeable to him. 

1 replied through the Minister for Foreign Affairs that the whole object of the 
proposal was to preclude the possibility of any differences over frontier questions, and 
that I was convinced that on mature reflection, His Imperial Majesty would give me 
credit for this. 


Whether it was due to the representations of the Council of Ministers who had an 
extraordinary sitting to discuss the question on Saturday, or whether His Imperial 
Majesty came to the conclusion that the attitude he had assumed might ultimately lead 
to serious complications is difficult to say, but in any case, I received from His Majesty 
late last night a conciliatory message, disclaiming any aggressive or unfriendly designs 
which might provoke a conflict or ill-feeling on either side, and accompanied by the 
proposals reported in my telegram No. 23, which I hope may lead to an amicable 
settlement of a question which was not far from assuming an acute form. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch to Lord Cromer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[6650] No. 97. 

Mr. Dering to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 24.) 

(No. 27.) 

Sir, Stockholm, February 20, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 12 of the 
15th instant, transmitting copy of Lord Cromer’s despatch No. 15 of the 30th ultimo, 
relative to the desire of the Swedish Government to be represented by a second Judge 
on the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt. I saw the Minister for Foreign Affairs this after¬ 
noon, and, in accordance with your instructions, duly informed his Excellency of the 
contents of Lord Cromer’s despatch. M. de Trolle expressed his thanks for the 
information:* 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) HERBERT G. DERING. 


[6860] No. 98. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 26.) 

(No. 28. Confidential.) 

Sir, Brussels, February 23, 1906. 

BARON VAN EETVELDE called on me this morning and reverted to the 
“ deadlock ” (“ impasse ”) in the Bahr-el-Gliazal, and to his proposal to go to London to 
discuss a settlement. 

I said I had received no reply from you to this proposal, but I had learned 
indirectly, although, as I had' as yet no instructions from you on the subject, I could only 
mention this to him unofficially and in confidence, that a similar suggestion had 
already reached His Majesty’s Government, as the result of a visit with which the King 
of the Belgians had recently honoured M. Rouvier. It seemed, however, to be felt in 
London that it would be difficult, so long as Congolese forces occupied, in disregard of 
our remonstrances, territory claimed by us as Soudanese, to receive an envoy from the 
Free State Govermnent for the discussion of a question which that Government had 
already attempted by overt action to prejudge. 

His Excellency observed that the King had merely repeated language previously 
held by himself to M. Rouvier, and that there had been no idea of inviting the 
mediation of France, but merely of sounding us through her, as the common friend of 
both parties. If, however, tho reply at which I had hinted Avas really that of His 
Majesty’s Government, it would seem that they Avere bent on humiliating the King by 
forcing on him an unconditional surrender. 

lie then suggested, after some desultory talk Avhich I need not report in detail, 
that a provisional basis for an arrangement might be foiuul in a nmtual undertaking by 
both sides not to advance beyond certain limits for a fixed period, say a year, during 
which a fresh attempt might be made by diplomacy to reconcile their respective points 
of vieAv. Our occupation of the Bahr-el-Ghazal Avas, in the King’s eyes, as high¬ 
handed and unauthorized as were his proceedings in ours, and Avas, in fact, in 
contradiction with an assurance which Lord Lansdowne had given him in April 1903 
that we would—these, he said, were his Lordship’s oavii Avords—“ certainly not steal a 
march on His Majesty.” I can, I may parenthetically observe, find no record in the 
printed correspondence of any such declaration by Lord Lansdowne, and I have little 
doubt that it referred to a suspension of operations on both sides for extending their 
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Tespective occupations during the abortive negotiations of 1903. It had, continued his 
Excellency, been agreed by Lord Lansdowne that a block of territory up to 6° 30' north 
should be assigned as part of the proposed compromise to the Congo State. Might it 
not be arranged that the Congolese forces should remain provisionally within that 
limit, beyond which they had not yet gone, and that ours should not occupy any places 
to the south of it for twelve months, so as to give diplomacy another chance of averting 
the dangers of the present situation ? If 6° 30' north were deemed too northern a line, 
another one further south might be agreed on. This solution had been found workable 
in a somewhat similar dispute as to the Lake Kivu district with the Government of 
German East Africa, and a neutral zone had been established there between the 
German and Congolese outposts. Baron van Eetvelde wished, however, that I should 
clearly understand that in making this suggestion he was merely animated by a desire 
to relieve the present dangerous tension. I must not suppose that the recent action of 
the Soudan Government had brought the King to his knees, or that His Majesty was a 
suppliant for a settlement at any price. 

I presume that one difficulty in the way of this latest overture, apart from any 
other objections to it, lies in the fact that we have already established posts in the 
region to the south of 6° 30' north, and have entered into relations with local chiefs such 
as the Sultans Tembura and Yembio, but in the absence of instructions from you I 
thought it better not to embark upon a discussion of the proposal, or to do more than 
intimate to Baron van Eetvelde that I would report his having made it. I asked 
him, however, how it was that the frontier near Lake Kivu, which, when I was at 
Dar-es-Salem five years ago, was being discussed there by Congolese Commissioners, 
was still unsettled. He replied that it had been designedly kept open by the German 
Emperor as a means of bringing pressure to bear upon King Leopold i* connection 
with the relations between Germany and Belgium, and that this was an incidental 
illustration of the inconvenience resulting from the purely personal union between the 
Belgian Kingdom and the Congo Free State. This last observation I of course repeat 
confidentially. 

X have &c 

(Signed) ’ ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[6861] No. 99. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 26.) 

(No. 29. Confidential.) 

Sir, Brussels, February 23, 1906. 

IT seems probable that the overtures on the part of Baron van Eetvelde, which I 
have already had the honour to report, will assume a more definite shape when the 
King returns to Brussels, and that an effort may be made here to obtain a settlement 
of the Nile question on the lines of that which fell through in 1903. 

Baron van Eetvelde fully admits that the King was responsible for the failure of 
the 1903 negotiations, and I think that he will himself do his best to persuade His 
Majesty to close with terms somewhat similar to those then offered, even though they 
should be slightly less favourable to the Congo Free State. 

I do not know how far you would be disposed, if the King were, provisionally, to 
evacuate the posts established by him in the Balir-el-Gliazal, reserving his alleged 
legal rights, to treat again on the basis of the offer of 1903. So far as I can judge of 
it, the compromise embodied in that offer was distinctly favourable to our interests in 
Uganda. It had the immense merit of substituting the course of the Semliki for the 
30th meridian, which the Congo State can now claim as its eastern frontier, and the 
definite adoption of which, if the latest geographical anticipations prove correct, may 
involve the transfer from British to Congolese rule of the whole of Lake Albert 
Edward, the highlands of Ruwenzori, and a portion of the native State of Toru—a 
seat of successful missionary effort, its King, Kassagama, being a Christian—besides 
the western districts of Ankole. 

From an Egyptian point of view, on the other hand, it would, I should imagine, 
be preferable to retain the whole Bahr-el-Gliazal, and wait for the King’s death to 
terminate his occupation of the enclave, rather than give him any permanent footing, 
however small, north of the Congo-Nile watershed. 

Whilst [ personally should prefer to see some sacrifice made in the Bahr-el- 
Gliazal west of the Nile in order to obtain the Semliki up to Lake Albert Edward as a 


frontier, and to give the King, in return for this concession and for his abandonment, 
of all his other claims, the permanent lease of, say, the western portion of the enclave, 
in lieu of the block offered in 1903, I recognize that Government must be mainly 
guided in this matter by the recommendations of His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Cairo and Entebbe, and that you may perhaps decide that the proposal made to the 
King in 1903 cannot now be renewed in any form. 

It appears to me, however, possible that this decision, if it should be taken, may 
react indirectly on the question of Congo reform here, and that the King, before he is 
driven without compensation from the Bahr-el-Gliazal, may provoke, with this object, 
an armed collision, which he would represent as brought on by ourselves, between our 
troops and his. My reasons for suspecting this are these : 

Up to quite recently Belgian opinion (I except, of course, the Socialists, who are 
disloyal to the dynasty and all its works) was generally favourable to the Congo Free 
State, and disposed to discount, as aimed at a great Belgian enterprise, or as inspired 
by interested motives, the attacks made against it by philanthropists in England. 
This feeling, from all I can gather, has of late undergone a marked change. The 
report of the Commission of Inquiry, the less friendly attitude towards the Free 
State now adopted by the Catholic missionaries, w r ho carry weight with Conservative 
opinion in Belgium, the views expressed by such experts as Colonel Tliys, and the 
work of M. Cattier, a Liberal Monarchist and a patriot, have opened the eyes of 
many moderate men, both Catholic and Liberals, and have strengthened the movement 
for the termination of the abuses inherent in the present system by a transfer of the 
Congo to Belgium. 

The Congo “ reptile press ” .still continues to proclaim that the Belgian critics of 
the State are merely playing into the hands of British Imperialist ambitions in Africa 
or serving “les hpres convoitises des marchands de Liverpool et de Londres.’’ But 
this cry is fast ceasing to convince, while dissatisfaction wfitli the existing regime 
on the Congo would appear to be steadily growing, and may ere long make its main¬ 
tenance impossible. 

This movement of opinion might, however, be arrested, at least temporarily, by 
an armed conflict between Belgian and Anglo-Egyptian troops on the Upper Nile, 
which would divert public attention from the maladministration of the Congo 
Government, and might, by skilful press management, identify that Government with 
the defence of Belgian honour and of Belgian colonial enterprise against high-handed 
British aggression. By adroitly confusing the two questions of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and of Congo reform, the King might hope, as the result of a “ Penjdeh incident ” on 
the Nile, especially if troops commanded by Belgian officers were fired on, to rally to 
the cause of the Congo Government many Belgian patriots now inclined to view its 
methods with disapproval The old pro-Boer cries against England as the hypo¬ 
critical grabber and oppressor of the weak, might again be successfully raised by 
subsidized newspapers at Brussels and in Holland, and would doubtless be re-echoed, 
for obvious purposes, in Germany. The effect of all this might be once more to 
popularize the Congo Government in Belgium, whilst discrediting the English 
advocates of reform. 

I may, of course, be entirely mistaken, and I have no authority whatever for 
assorting that this is really the policy of the King. If I am asked for indications of 
his intention, should he fail altogether to come to terms with us, of falling back 
on it, if only as a pis alter, I can merely note as significant symptoms of such a 
possibility— 

1. The vigorous military preparations which he appears to be making in the 
Nile basin, and which exceed what is necessary in order to cope with native 
enemies; 

2. The language held to me by Baron van Eetvelde respecting the danger of a 
collision between our forces, in viow r of the King’s resolve, “ out of regard for the 
feelings of the army,” to yield only to violence; and 

3. The systematic attempts made in the Congo Government’s pross to mix up the 
Nile and Congo problems, and represent our alleged resolve to expel the Belgian 
garrisons from the Nile as directly connected with the sinister anti-Belgian designs of 
the Congo Reform Association. 

“Nous voila provenus,” says to-day’s “Tribune Congolaise” (in an article 
entitled “ La Campagne Anglaiso contrc l’Etat du Congo ”). “Expulsion par la force 
armee de Lado, ct aete comminatoire pour obtenir les rdformes ! ” 

It seems conceivable that if the King is forced to clear out of the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
[1613] O 
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He inky—a!s he will ahyhow have to go—so arrange matters as to extract some, 
advantage to himself from going. Forcible expulsion Will be no worse for him than 
a voluntary withdrawal, and may be better if he can create, as its consequence, a 
strong patriotic sentiment against English dictation in Belgium, which will help .him. 
to resist Congo reform. Whether this would very greatly matter, in comparison with/ 
our more practical interests in the valley of the Nile is, of course, another question. 

I am reluctant to trouble you with newspaper extracts on the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
controversy, but the inclosed article by M. Rend Vauthier is a clever statement of the 
latest arguments marshalled in the Belgian press in support of the Congo Govern¬ 
ment’s position.* 

X h&vG <fcc. 

(Signed) ’ ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[7522] No. 100. 

Question asked in the House of Commons , February 27, 1906. 

Mr. Fell, —To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he will consider 
the advisability of making inquiry respecting the sale and transfer of the English 
line of steamers on the Nile to a German Company, with the view to taking steps 
to see that the interests of this country in Egypt are not prejudiced. 


Answer. 

We understand that the Hamburg-American Steam-ship Company has joined with 
the Anglo-American Nile Steamer and Hotel Company in establishing a service of 
steamers on the Nile, and that the new Company will be known as the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile Company. 

The establishment of this Company does not appear to be open to any objection, 
and the matter is not one in which any inquiry on the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would seem to be necessary or in which they could interfere. 


[7152] No. 101. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 27.) 

'(No. 60.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 27, 1906. 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

I informed you in my telegram No. 42 of the intention of the Belgians to erect 
boundary posts along the line 5° north latitude. The' Sirdar now suggests that the 
British Officer Commanding on the frontier should be authorized to pull them down 
if erected. 

I would concur in this measure, subject to your approval. 


[7152] No. 102. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 20.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, February 27, 1906. 

' IT will be better to wait until we hear the result of my telegram No. 2 to Sir A. 
Hardinge of to-day, on the subject of the Belgians in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, before taking 
any action, as suggested by you in your telegram No. 50 of this day’s date. 


• Not printed. 


[7152] 


No. 103. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 

(No. 2.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, February 27, 1906. 

YOU should warn the Congo Government that if they persist in acting as reported 
in Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 50 of this day’s date a collision will become inevitable. 

The erection of boundary marks in what we consider to be Soudanese territory 
cannot be permitted. 


[7369] No. 104. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received February 28.) 

(No. 51.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, February 28, 1906. 

AKABA. I am unable to report any progress. The two Commissioners, who 
are living in Moukhtar Pasha’s palace, have, so far, not communicated, with any of the 
authorities here. The Khedive will come back in three or four days from his journey 
in the desert. The Turks are possibly awaiting his return. Representatives of all the 
most hostile sections of Egyptian society are in constant communication with 
Moukhtar Pasha, who also receives frequent visits from Baron Oppenheim, an official 
attached to the German Agency. A demand, almost certainly suggested by Germany, 
will be made by the Porto that the Egyptian Government should undertake not to 
construct any fortifications on the Egyptian side of the frontier. This I gather from 
newspapers which derive their inspiration from Baron Oppenheim. In view of the 
fact that we should, in my opinion, demand close adherence to the terms of the 
telegram of the 8th April, 1892, which contains no such condition, I propose to 
decline a discussion on this point, should it be raised. 

Contrary to the assurances received by Sir N. O’Conor from the Grand Yizier, it 
appears that Moukhtar Pasha will employ the two Commissioners as his Agents in the 
negotiations (Sir N. ©’Conor’s telegram No. 26). 

I should advise the Egyptian authorities to adopt my attitnde in rofusing to deal 
with Moukhtar Pasha, whose official capacity I do not recognize. Should the 
Egyptian Government, however, be notified that Moukhtar Pasha had been specially 
empowered to negotiate on this particular question, I would not decline to accept him 
as Delegate, although I consider the choice would be a very bad one. 

If a settlement of the question is really desired by the Sultan, a formal notification 
of the Commissioner or Commissioners appointed to undertake the negotiations should 
be made by the Grand Vizier to the Khedive. 

I have requested the Commander-in-chief to permit His Majesty’s ship “ Minerva ” 
(now at Port Said) to remain Here. The “Diana” is still in the Gulf of Akaba. 

A speedy solution is most desirable, for this question causes no little excitement 

here. 


[6861] 
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Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Crqmer. 


(No. 21. Confidential.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, February 28, 1906. 

BELGIANS ip the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

[Substance of Foreign Office despatch No. 53 to him of the 1st March.] 
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[7391] No. 106. J 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 1.) 

(No. 62.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 1, 1906. 

AKABA. I have telegraphed to Sir N. O’Conor to-day as follows :— 

“My impression that nothing will be done until after the Khedive’s return on 
Sunday is confirmed. I shall make strong representations to the Khedive not to 
interview either the Commissioners or Moukhtar Pasha, except in the presence of the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and the President of the Council, for I am afraid of his 
giving the case away from timidity or ignorance. 

“Has any formal notification of the appointment of the Commissioners been 
telegraphed to the Khedive ? 

“ I should be glad if you could let me know if this has been done. If not, it 
would he desirable to do so. Moukhtar’s name will, I hope, not be mentioned. 

“ Until the arrival of a telegram of this nature I must advise the Khedive to 
refuse to communicate with any one.” 


[7411] No. 107. 

Sir N O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 1.) 

(No. 30.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 1, 1906. 

TURCO-EGYPTIAN frontier at Akaba : Lord Cromer’s telegrams Nos. 61 and 62. 
To-day my first dragoman was told by the Grand Vizier that his Highness had 
no very clear knowledge as to the instructions sent by the Palace to the Turkish 
Commissioners, and that he could not authorize them to enter into negotiations with 
the Khedive’s Government. 

The Egyptian Government, added his Highness, appeared to attach but little 
importance to the matter, and had not addressed any complaint to him. 

The impression produced upon Mr. Lamb on leaving was that the object of the 
Turks was to save their face by manoeuvring, and to act in such a way that, when 
their troops were withdrawn, it should appear to he nothing else than the natural 
result of the inquiry which the Sultan had ordered to he held. 

I expect to he received by the Sultan to-morrow in private audience. 

Lord Cromer informed. 


[6861] No. 108. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 53. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, March 1, 1906. 

WITH reference to my telegram No. 21 of yesterday’s date, 1 transmit herewith 
to your Lordship copies of two despatches which I have received from His Majesty’s 
Minister at Brussels,'" on the subject of the situation created by the continued presence 
of Congolese troops in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

Your Lordship will observe that Sir A. Hardinge reports that, in the course of his 
conversation with Baron van Eetvelde, reference was made to the possible resumption 
of negotiations for an amicable settlement of the question, and Sir A. Hardinge 
anticipates that, when the King of the Belgians returns to Brussels, an effort will be 
made to obtain a settlement on the lines of the proposals which were put forward by 
His Majesty’s Government in June 1902, and which fell through in the following 
year. 

Your Lordship will also have seen Jrom my despatch No. 96 of the 9th February 
to Sir F. Bertie, of which a copy was forwarded to you on the 15th ultimo, that the 
King of the Belgians has recently made overtures for re-opening negotiations with 
His Majesty’s Government on all cpiestions pending between them and the Government 
of the Congo Slate. 

* Nos. 98 and 99. 
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From the point of view of general policy, His Majesty’s Government consider that 
there is great force in Sir A. Hardinge’s observations on the situation. 

They are of opinion that in the present state of affairs in Europe it is very desirable 
to avoid complications with the Congo Government, which might result in exciting the 
feeling of Belgium against this country. 

A further consideration to be borne in mind is that, if a collision were to occur 
between the opposing forces in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, it might be difficult to resist the 
proposals, which would most certainly be put forward by the King of the Belgians, for 
submitting the question to arbitration. 

Until some solution of the difficulty has been found there will always be a risk of 
a collision, and it is to be feared that the Government of the Congo, which has been 
discredited even in Belgium itself by recent disclosures, might consider that a good 
opportunity was now offered for provoking a conflict with Great Britain, and thereby 
regaining the sympathy of Europe. 

For these reasons His Majesty’s Government doubt the advisability of continuing 
to repulse the recent overtures for a renewal of negotiations, and I should be glad to 
learn whether your Lordship sees any objection to reopening this question on the basis 
of the proposals made by His Majesty’s Government in June 1902. 

In case you should consider this course to be unadvisable, I should wish to be 
favoured with any other suggestions you may have to offer, with a view to arriving at 
an amicable settlement of this long-standing dispute. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[7369] No. 109. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’Conor. 

(No. 19.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, March 1, 1906. 

AKABA. 

The Turkish Commissioners are delaying the settlement of the frontier question 
by their inactivity at Cairo (see Lord Cromer’s telegrams Nos. 51 and 52 of yesterday 
and to-day). 

The Porte should be urged to hasten the proceedings, and should inform yon 
whether the two Commissioners at Cairo are their authorized Representatives. 


[7525] No. no. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 2.) 

(No. 31.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 2, 1906. 

AKABA. Following sent to His Majesty’s Representative at Cairo:— 

“ Your telegram No. 19 and my telegram No. 30. 

“ The Sultan, whom I saw to-day, disclaimed all unfriendly or aggressive designs. 
The information given to him was, he said, to the effect that Taba, besides the other 
places which had been occupied by the Turkish troops, were within his jurisdiction, 
and that the question required to be treated very carefully, owing to their proximity 
to the holy places. His Majesty abided by the Conventions and Firmans regulating 
the position of Egypt, as well as by the telegram of the 8tli April, 1892. Two officials 
had been sent by his orders to the spot to examine the question, and the troops would 
naturally be withdrawn if the places occupied were shown to be outside Ottoman 
territory. 

“ His Majesty then proceeded to remark that he could not understand how it 
came about that this question, which he seemed to consider concealed designs of an 
aggressive character upon Akaba, had arisen so many years after the appointment of 
the Khedive. 

“ 1 was, I think, successful in removing this impression from His Majesty’s 
mind, but I failed in all my arguments to persuade him to agree that as a preliminary 
to the inquiry the Imperial troops should be withdrawn. I told His Majesty that this 
demand -was both fair and equitable, and that my instructions were to insist upon it, 
[1613] P 
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and that I should be reluctantly compelled, in view of His Majesty’s refusal, to inform 
you that my representations on the subject had met with a negative result. 

“ I dwelt very strongly, in the course of the interview, upon the necessity of 
sending to the Ottoman Commissioners definite instructions to enter into negotiations 
with the Government of Egypt. His Majesty, however, did not commit himself to 
any definite action, although he did not demur to my representations. 

“ Throughout the audience a good deal of nervous impatience was manifested by 
the Sultan, who concluded by remarking that he must await further information on 
the subject, hut that in the meantime he hoped that the negotiations which I had 
commenced with his Ministers would be continued.” 


[7541] No. 111. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edivard Grey.—(Received March 3.) 

(No. 20. Secret.) 

Cairo, February 21, 1906. 

WITH reference to recent correspondence on the subject of Turkish plans for the 
extension of the Hedjaz Railway to Akaba, and of the number of Ottoman troops in 
that neighbourhood, I have the honour to inclose herewith copy of a note furnished to 
me by an English gentleman of good standing resident in Cairo, of a conversation 
which he had with M. Martini, ex-Locomotive Superintendent at Haifa, who states 
that he was summarily dismissed for having employed on the railway an Englishman 
named Gee. 

You will observe that, according to M. Martini, the Turks have now abandoned 
the Ma’an-Akaba extension in favour of a branch from Medawara to Akaba, which 
appears to possess several advantages as regards water and supplies. 

You will also observe that, according to M. Martini, the Turks have only five 
battalions of Nizams at railhead, south of Ma’an. According to previous information, 
they had some 20,000 men at Ma’an. 

Another point which is worth noticing is M. Martini’s statement that it would 
take the Turks a month to concentrate 16,000 men at Akaba. 

I venture to suggest that the information contained in this note should be 
communicated to the Intelligence Division of the War Office. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. Ill, 

Notes of a Conversation with M. R. A. Martini , ex-Locomotive Superintendent, Haifa. 

The Hedjaz Line .—The line from Ma’an to Kala’al Medawara is now complete. 
There is one intermediate station, a mere shed, at Batn-el-Ghoul, where there are two 
400-metre sidings. Kala’at Medawara is well supplied with water, and provisions can 
be got there, corn being grown in the oasis. The Ma’an-Akaba extension has been 
given up in favour of a line from Medawara to Akaba. The final survey of the route 
was completed in September 1905 by three Germans coming from Akaba. Water is 
obtainable along the route, where there are few great natural difficulties, and the line should 
be completed very rapidly. At present, bridging material has gone down with parties of 
Italian workmen and contractors for the bridges. All the troops have left Ma’an for 
railhead, where, according to informant, some five battalions Nizam are concentrated. 
They are armed with the Martini, but have no artillery. 

The embankment work has already begun, though no rails have been laid. 

The new line will run from east to west (roughly), and will be less vulnerable to 
attack than the proposed Ma’an-Akaba line, which would have run more or less parallel 
with the Egyptian frontier. On the other hand, M. Martini informed me that it would 
take long-er to concentrate troops at Akaba via Medawara. 

His calculations worked out as follows :— 

Average troop train, 1 engine, 10 carriages. 

Average carriage capacity, 40 men. 

Average train capacity, 400 men without stores. '' 

* This is understated, if the news I received at Ma’an of the mobilization in 1005 is correct. It i/ave 
500 men to a train. b 
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Ten trains could get off on the first day of mobilization, and each train should 
make four journeys per month. This would give each train 1,600 men per month, and 
as not more than ten engines are ever in good order at one time, some 16,000 men 
could be concentrated in a month at Medawara. This estimate takes no account of 
artillery or heavy baggage on the one hand, or, on the other, of the troops already at 
Medawara, some 4,000 or 5,000 in number. 

Germans .—Informant described conversations with Germans, who were anti-British 
in feeling. He was expelled for employing an Englishman, one Gee, of Haifa, who 
was also expelled from the service of the line. Informant stated that only fifteen or 
sixteen Germans were employed on the line. They frequently attacked British policy, 
&c., before the Turks, few of whom had pro-British sympathies. Herr Meissner’s 
influence was greater than ever among the Turks. Martini believed that no 
Englishman could travel on the line south of Amman at present. 

Cairo , February 20,1906. 


[7542] No. 112. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 3.) 

(No. 21. Confidential.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 22, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith copy of a Report which has been 
addressed to me by Captain Phipps Hornby, R.N., commanding His Majesty’s ship 
“ Diana,” on the subject of his visit to Akaba and of the general situation there. 

There can be no doubt that the arrival of His Majesty’s ship “ Diana,” and the 
tactful conduct of Captain Phipps Hornby, have had a most favourable effect, not 
only on the local authorities, but also on the Turkish Government. 

I have now written to Captain Hornby, informing him— 

1. Of the expected arrival of two Turkish Commissioners to take part in the 
demarcation of the frontier. 

2. That I have proposed to you that the Turkish Commissioners should be 
informed, on their arrival, that the “ Diana ” will not be withdrawn unless the Turks 
first evacuate the three posts they now hold in Egyptian territory, namely, Taba, 
Nakb-el-Akaba, and Mareshshesh; but that when they do this the “ Diana ” shall 
leave, and that Egyptian troops will not occupy the posts in question pending the 
result of the negotiations. 

3. That wo propose to appoint as Commissioners Sarhank Pasha (a high military 
officer, who talks English) and Saad Bey Rifaat, the Egyptian officer now on the spot, 
wiio is personally acquainted with every part of the country involved, and with every 
phase of the questions concerning it since 1892. 

I had some doubts as to appointing Saad Bey Rifaat, as he appears to have 
quarrelled with Ruslidi Pasha, the Turkish Commandant of Akaba. He will not, 
however, have to deal with the latter, and bis local knowledge can hardly be dispensed 
with. Behind those two Delegates there will be Captain Owen, Head of the Egyptian 
Intelligence Department, who will really conduct the negotiations. The Egyptian 
Government are not appointing him formally, so as not to wound the Sultan’s 
susceptibilities. 

I have further informed Captain Hornby that, in view of the probability that 
Captain Owen may shortly have to proceed to Akaba, Captain Parker, his assistant in 
his Department, is to return to Cairo, in order to take over his duties, and that the 
command of the Egyptian frontier posts will therefore devolve upon Saad Bey Rifaat, 
who will be instructed to act upon Captain Hornby’s advice. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 
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Inclosure in No. 112. 

Captain Hornby to the Earl of Cromer. 

(Confidential.) 

My Lord, “ Diana,” at Faroun Island, February 19, 1906. 

I ARRIVE!) at Earoun Island at 4 p.m. on Sunday, the 18th February, and 
after seeing Captain Parker and Mr. Bramly—the latter of whom left at daylight this 
morning for Nekhl—I decided that I would go across this morning to Akaba and 
exchange the usual visits with Rushdi Pasha. I also invited Captain Parker to 
accompany me, so that he might make the acquaintance also of the Pasha. 

2. Accordingly, I left Earoun at 9 a.m. this morning and passed along the coast. 

A considerable number of troops (about fifty) were seen at Taba, another party of 
about eighty half a mile further on, and then several other small bodies of fifteen to 
thirty men in each. It looked as though there were a chain of posts all along the 
west side of the Gulf. 

3. On approaching Akaba there was something like a panic. About three 
battalions streamed off into the hills, and other troops lined the ridges to the west of 
the town and the walls of the town itself. They evidently expected an attack. 

4. I sent Naoum Rey on shore to ask when it would be convenient to the 
Commandant to receive me, and whether, if I saluted the Turkish flag, the salute 
could be returned. The reply was that he had nothing to return a salute with, but 
that he would be glad to see me then ; so I landed. 

5. I had instructed Naoum Bey not to refer to the existing dispute at all, unless 
the Pasha first broached the subject, but to say that as I had been ordered up the 
Gulf of Akaba I had come to pay the usual visits of ceremony and make his 
acquaintance. 

6. On meeting Rushdi Pasha he was decidedly nervous and not cordial. After 
conversation had proceeded for some time he said he would like to ask why I had come, 
and if as an enemy. I assured him I had not. lie then said that he had understood 
from Mr. Bramly that if ships came up they would come as enemies, and drive him 
out of the place ; and in my opiuion a great part of the present difficulty is due to the 
use, unintentionally or through faulty interpretation, of threats on the part of 
Mr. Bramly and Saad Bey Rifaat. Directly the Pasha was reassured on this point he 
became much more friendly, and said he wished to talk about the matter. 

7. We then discussed the situation, and his broad contention is that the head of 
the Gulf of Akaba, from Taba to Bereish, really forms a “ port,” and should therefore 
all be under the control of one Administration. He further stated that he had 
occupied no point except by orders from the Prime Minister at Constantinople, and 
that his instructions were that Taba, Kattar, Nakb-el-Akaba, El Gcrafi, and lvosaima 
were all undoubtedly Turkish. He said his own belief was that the frontier ran from 
Nakb-el-Akaba to a point between the roads to El-Arish and Gaza, but that it had 
never been clearly defined. Eventually, after much talk, he said he would promise to 
withdraw all troops except a small post at Taba, Nakb-el-Akaba, and Muraskskcsh, 
but these he must keep until he got orders from Constantinople to withdraw them. 
He said he would further instruct these posts that they were only there as “ posts,” 
were not to take any hostile action, and were to converse in a friendly way with any 
one who came to them. He further said that yesterday he had telegraphed to 
Constantinople to say that two war-ships had come to Earoun, but that he would now 
send a telegram of a tranquillizing nature to say the “ Diana ” had been to Akaba, 
that lie had met me, that the visit had been entirely friendly, and would ask for 
further instructions. 

8. I asked him what ho thought would be the best method of delineating the 
administrative boundary between Sinai and Turkey, and lie said by a Commission, and 
not, as I suggested might bo done, by an arbitrary lino on the map. 

9. I tried to get him to suggest to Constantinople the appointment of such a 
Commission to settle the matter, and that in the meantime all his troops should be 
withdrawn to Akaba, but to this he would not commit himself, nor was lie willing 
that I should know the actual text of his telegram. He assured mo, however, that he 
was most anxious to avoid friction over the matter, and that his telegram should bo 
of a calming nature. 

10. lie subsequently returned my visit, when he was most friendly, and stated he 
had already sent orders to withdraw all the troops except the posts mentioned above, 
and ho was evidently anxious that I should understand his pacific intentions. 
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whole tenour of his conversation showed considerable animosity to 
ill. Bramly, and also to Saad Bey Rifaat, and as I think be still believes that they 
threatened to turn him out of the place by force, though I can hardly believe that 
such a threat can have been made. 

12. Rushdi Pasha has either been grossly misinformed, or is readily believing any 
fable that comes to his ears. Eor iustance, he stated that he had been told that 
Mr. Bramly or Saad Bey had been trying to bribe the Bedouins to say that Taba 
belonged to Egypt. 

13. I attach a sketch showing roughly the position of the various places round 
the head of the Gulf, and another to show the position of what Rushdi Pasha calls 
Bciar, and which lie declares is the place where Mr. Bramly wished to place one post. 

14. My opinion of the present condition of affairs here is that, due to the 
possible advent of the railway, the Turks now wish to have the whole head of the Gulf 
from Taba to Bereish, and also to hold such positious in the hills as will prevent any 
possible interference in the Wadi Araba by Egyptian forces. That with this in view 
they have taken Nakb-el-Akaba, and not Akaba Port, as the position from which the 
boundary line starts. Their claim to Taba is very thin, but is quite understandable if 
Nakb-el-Akaba is taken as a frontier post. I came here with the idea that the 
whole matter was probably engineered by Germany, but from wliat I have seen and 
heard here I am much less inclined to this view. All the same, there is no doubt that 
Lushtli Pasha meant to fight it out this morning if attacked, and I cannot help 
thinking he must have received instructions from Constantinople that he was to do 
so. I his seems so serious a step to have taken that one can hardly believe it would 
have been ordered unless the Porte had some promise of support. As far as Rushdi 
Pasln is concerned, I do not anticipate any further aggressive action unless he gets 
some very direct and peculiar orders from Constantinople. 

15. I informed Rushdi Pasha that I should be remaining here for some time, and 
until I received orders to go to some other place, and that before I went I should very 
possibly come over to Akaba and see him again. 

16. I particularly impressed on Rushdi Pasha that the matter was one to be 
settled between Cairo and Constantinople and not on the spot, and that 1 had no 
authoiity to make any proposals. Also that nothing that had been said must be taken 
as in any way modifying the claims as to the administrative boundary which had been 
advanced by Egypt. 

.17. I estimated that they had about 3,000 troops at Akaba to-day, but could see 
no signs of any guns. 

18. I am sending this by Commander Potts, and have suggested to him that he 
should proceed direct to Cairo on arrival at Suez in order to be available should your 
Lordship require any further information. I shall be glad to have the “ Nur-el-Bakr ” 

If 0 o«l S< ?° n as convenient > and should not then propose to send her to Suez again till 
the 27th instant, unless something of importance occurs. 

X llclVG <&C. 

(Signed) ’ R. S. PHIPPS HORNBY. 


[7772] 


No. 113. 


Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Greu.—(Received March 5.) 

(No. 31.) J ’ 

Mnrrh a l onn 

, T receipt of your telegrams Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of the 27tli ultimo, I called on 
p au( communicated to him, as directed, your warning that the erection 

ol Congolese boundary posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal could not be permitted. He appeared 
to know nothing of the matter, and asked if I could give him a copy of the telegram 
irom His Majesty s Agent and Consul-General in Egypt (No. 40 of the 19th January) 
respecting the intention ascribed to Commandant Paulis. I said I was not authorized 
™ do tins but i read to him, and he took down, a French paraphrase of the message, 
omitting Commandant Paulis’ statement that he had deprecated the erection of the 
posts as likely to produce complications. Ho asked what you meant to convey by the 
intimation that these proceedings Avould render a collision inevitable. Was it a 
tin eat r I said I did not so construe it, but I imagined that you foresaw, should the 
Congo Government, in defiance of our courteous remonstrances, erect pillars, and 
thereby assert political rights in Soudan territory, that the Soudanese authorities 
might m the last resort be obliged to remove them, and that a regrettable ineident 
|1G13J q 





might ensue. You wished I thought to make it clear to the Congo Government that 
the responsibility for such an event would rest with itself. 

M. de Cuvelier said that he would lose no time in referring to the communication 
I had made to him for the King’s orders. The closing of the Nile route to the 
Congolese Government had had the effect of preventing the Department at Brussels from 
obtaining news quickly from Lado and the Bahr-el-Ghazal. It seemed to him, however, 
curious that Commandant Paulis should wish to erect boundary posts along a line (5° 
north latitude) which corresponded with no political frontier claimed by either party, 
and he suspected that the so-called pillars were merely scientific survey marks. With 
reference to the flying of the flag at Mangi, he observed that that point and the two 
or three other Congolese posts in the Bahr-el-Ghazal were quite close to the southern 
boundary of the province. It was not as though they had been pushed far into the 
interior, they had, for instance, out of deference to our views, been withdrawn in the 
case of Mvolo, and the object of their presence was merely to affirm the legal rights 
which the King still claimed, so long as the matter was not decided against him by 
arbitration, under the Agreement of 1891. He added that he earnestly desired for his 
own part a settlement of this controversy, but that the British Government was 
apparently not disposed once more to talk it over (“ n’etait pas dispose a reprendre les 
conversations ”). 

I had hoped to be able, by to-day’s messenger, to inform you of the reply received 
from Villefranclie which M. de Cuvelier promised to send me as soon as it reached 
him, but I have heard nothing from him since our interview on the 28th ultimo. 1 
would, however, venture to observe, with reference to Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 52 
of the 1st instant, received by me this morning, that the basis of 1903 which I had in 
view in my despatch No. 29 of the 28rd ultimo, was the offer made by Lord Lansdowne 
to the King and allowed by His Majesty to fall through, to the great regret, of 
M. van Eetvelde, not the earlier Congolese proposals. 

1 have, Ac. 

(Signed) ARTHUR II. HARDINGE 


[7803] No. 114. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey,—(Received March 5.) 

(No. 34 a.) 

Sir, Brussels, March 4, 1906. 

M. DE CUVELIER called on me this afternoon and delivered to me verbally the 
reply of the Congo Government to the representations you had directed me to make 
respecting the erection of boundary pillars in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Its substance was 
as follows :— 

The Congo Government had received no information from any of its agents 
respecting the proceedings ascribed to Commandant Paulis. It had, however, whilst 
reserving all its rights, telegraphed to that officer, via the Nile route, ordering him lo 
abstain from erecting any boundary pillars. It requested the settlement of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal question by either arbitration, mediation, or a direct understanding with llis 
Majesty’s Government. It objected to the closing of the Nile, as inconsistent with 
international law and as imposing a severe burden on the native porters, whom it was 
forced to employ in order to maintain communications between Boma and the leased 
Nile territories. 

M. de Cuvelier presumed that the Congo Government’s message to Commandant 
Paulis, which has, it appears, been sent en clair, would not, like other communications 
from it, be stopped by our authorities in the Soudan. 

I have ventured to report the above by post, notwithstanding your instructions to 
me to telegraph, as my chancery is closed, it being late on Sunday afternoon, and, a 
despatch posted to-night will reach you almost as quick as a cypher telegram. 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 
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[7879] No. 115. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Greg.—(Received March 5 ) 

(No. 55.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, M(ir(;Jl 6j 19Q6 

AKABA. I have the honour to report the departure, at an early hour yesterday 
morning of the Turkish CormUissioners, who, I am informed, have'gone to Port Said 
Whence'they will proceed 1 to Akaba, vih Beyrout. They were in plain clothes. The 
, . 1S still absent lii the desert, and the Commissioners only communicated with 

his Highness s Secretary during the week they spent here. The fact that I received'' 
no communication of any kind would appear to be an act' of extreme discourtesy, in 
view of those made to Sir N. O’Conor. Explanations of this extraordinary conduct 
with us VGntUre C ° SUggest ’ be demanded from the Sultan, who is apparently trifling 

. Jhe situation created by tbe Pirman and the telegram of the 8th April 1892 
™, cb ’ “IS 11 * k? well to point out, forms an integral part of the Firman, cannot be 

modified unless His Majesty’s Government consent thereto, nor can any arrangement 
concluded between tbe Sultan and the Khedive change this situation. 

As far as 1 can infer from the language of the French and Russian Representa¬ 
tives here, we have the sympathies of their respective Governments, which, it must 
be remembered, are parties to the arrangement. We shall probably succeed in 
arranging the matter diplomatically, and without extraneous aid, if we maintain a 
very film attitude, but it may be worth while to consider the advisability of obtaining 
the support of Russia and France by bringing them in to some extent. This course 
suggests itself, m view'of the fact that ive would apparently be glad of an occasion to 
give pi oofs of our friendliness to Russia, and also on account of tbe general diplomatic 

llie Sultan should, I think, be informed that it will be mere waste of time to hold 
an inquiry at which the Egyptian Government is not represented, as he apparentlv 
intends to do, unless the Turkish forces are, as a result of such inquiry, withdrawn 
unconditionally from the position they now hold. It would also be well to try and 
get from the b til tan <1 definite statement of his intentions. 

I have communicated the substance of this telegram to Sir N. O’Conor. 


[7879] No. 116. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromei. 

(No. 26.) 

(Telegraphic.) P Foreign Office, March 5, 1906. 

AKABA 1 lie Firman ol Investiture, as well as the Grand Vizier’s telegram, were 
communicated officially to Austria, Italy, and Germany, and these Powers would there- 
oie have as much right as France and Russia’ to be considered parties to the 
Arrangement (see Affairs of Egypt volume (No. 38), p. 143, No. 238). 

We doubt, therefore, the advisability of bringing them into this question, as 
suggested m your telegram No. 55 of yesterday. 1 


[8094] No. 117. 

v The Earl °f Cromer t0 Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 7.) 

(No. 58.) ' 

(1 ^ BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-GImzal. C< "™’ 7 ’ 100(i - 

i i d ‘ SpatG i 1 ’ of tbe telegratn in cypher, which was sent after negotiations 

between the Congolese and British Governments, is being authorized by Sir A. Hardinge 
who is telegraphing on this subject to Lord Cromer." Compliance with reqites fo^ 
transmission should be notified by telegraph.” 1 

Cons^f (hmera^ 1S ^ rUC ^ 0nS 1 re i 3eated m Y refusal to comply with the demand of the 
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[8094] No. 118. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinqe. 

(No. 5.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, March 7, 1906. 

BAHR-EL-GHAZAL. 

Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 58 [of to-day] sent to you in to-niglit’s bag. 

You should inform Congo Government that if they will give you an assurance that 
the telegram to Paulis orders [him not to erect] boundary pillars, instructions will be 
sent to His Majesty’s Representative at Cairo to forward it to its destination. 

Please telegraph their reply. 


[7542] No. 119. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 58.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, March 7, 1906. 

1 HAVE received your Lordship’s despatch No. 21 of the 22nd ultimo, inclosing a- 
Report drawn up by the Captain of His Majesty’s ship “ Diana,” on the subject of the 
situation in the north of the Gulf of Akaba. 

I approve the instructions given by your Lordship to Captain Phipps Hornby ou 
this occasion. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY 


[7772] No. 120. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinqe. 

(No. 34.) 

Sir, Foreign Office , March 7, 1906. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 31 of the 3rd instant, reporting a conversa¬ 
tion you had with M. cle Cuvelier relative to the action of the Congolese troops in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

I approve the language held by you on this occasion. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[8465] No. 121. 

Question asked in House of Commons , March 8, 1906. 

Mr. W. W. Ashley ,—To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
Turkish troops have been withdrawn from Egyptian territory near the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

Answer. 

Turkish troops are still in occupation of certain posts in the Sinai Peninsula. 
The matter is now under discussion between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Sublime Porte. 


[8213] No. 122. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 8.) 

(No. 59.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 8, 1906. 

AKABA. 

I have the honour to report that His Highness the Khedive has returned from 
his journey. The Minister for Foreign Affairs tolls me that the Khedive—whom I 
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have not yet seen—assured him that no communication of any kind on the subject of 
the Akaba question had been made to him either by the Turkish Commissioners, the 
Porte, or Moukhtar Pasha. 

It has been suggested by the Minister of Foreign Affairs that the Khedive 
should telegraph to the Sultan and ask for a more definite answer to his former 
communication, explaining that the Commissioners had left without making any 
communication to him, and reminding the Sultan of his protest against the occupation 
by Turkish troops of posts in Egyptian territory. 

I have communicated the substance of this telegram to Sir N. O’Conor. 


[8207] No. 123. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March S.) 

(No. 60.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 8, 1906. 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

The Belgian Consul-General has sent me a telegram en dair addressed to the 
Commandant at Lado. It has been forwarded to the Sirdar, who has been requested 
to transmit it as soon as possible. The purport of the telegram corresponds to the 
previous description. 

Sir Arthur nardinge has been informed. 

[8234] No. 124. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.— (Received March 8.) 

(No. 61.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 8, 1906. 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

I agree in the view expressed in your despatch hi o. 53 of the 1st March as to the 
desirability of reopening negotiations, but I should like to await the arrival of the 
Sirdar on the 12th March in order to consult witli him before giving a definite opinion 
us to what we might eventually concede, and what concessions we might demand in 
return. 

Although I think that there is less probability of a collision occurring than 
existed a short time ago, it appears still more important to establish a modus vivendi 
which would obviate the danger of such an incident during the progress of the 
negotiations. 

It is obviously quite impossible to accept the proposal of M. van Eetvelde that 
the territory up to 6° 30' N. should be occupied by the Congo State (see Sir A. 
Hardinge’s despatch No. 28). A demand on our part for the entire evacuation of the 
disputed territory would not be unreasonable, but I would not propose to take up so 
strong a line as this. I think, however, that a reversion to the Boulnois arrangement 
(see Inclosure 7 in my despatch No. 44 of the 21st April, 1905) should be considered 
an essential preliminary to the resumption of negotiations. In this way the posts 
named in Article 3 of the Agreement would remain in the possession of the Belgians, 
and we should demand the evacuation of the additional posts, which our information 
goes to show that they have established at Mangi, on the Sueh River; at Ninda, north¬ 
east of Yambio; and at Eigui6ros, on the Yubo River. This arrangement would 
present the considerable advantage tliat, under the terms of Article 2, the administra¬ 
tion of the Soudan Government, and that, therefore, all action on the part of the 
natives likely to lead to a collision, would be obviated. I venture to think that we 
should also ask for the withdrawal, pending the result of the negotiations, of the Ems 
Decree, which was issued in defiance of our claims. 


[8381] No. 125. 

Sir F. Villiers to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 10.) 

(No. 20.) 

Sir, Lisbon, March 6, 1906. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 3 of the 17th January last, I have the honour 
to report that Mr. Beaumont spoke to Senhor Villa^a Avith regard to the appointment 
[1613] R 
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of a Portuguese Judge to tlie Mixed Tribunals in Egypt, and left with liis Excellency 
note verbale marked private and unofficial, copy of which is inclosed herewith,* 
xplaining the conditions of the appointment, and asking to be informed of the names 
pf one or tyro gentlemen who would be suitable candidates for the post. I have now 
received an unofficial communication from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, translation 
of which is also inclosed,* suggesting the name of the Marquis de Eunchal as a 
candidate for the appointment which the Egyptian Government desire to make, of 
which I lost no time in informing the Earl of Cromer by telegraph. 

Mr. Beaumont, who met Senhor Villaga last night, took the opportunity of again 
speaking to his Excellency on the subject, and received an assurance that the Portuguese 
Government, in putting forward the name of the Marquis de Eunchal, were perfectly 
aware of, and recognized the claim of, the Egyptian Government to take the initiative 
in the matter, and would not consider the question to be officially raised until receiving 
the intimation which will be made in accordance with the indications given in Lord 
Cromer’s despatch to you of the 6tli January. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. H. Y1LLIERS. 

P.S.—Copies of this despatch and its inclosures have been forwarded to Lord 
Cromer direct. 

V IT V 


[8523] No. 126. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 11.) 

(No. 36.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 11, 1906. 

FOLLOWING sent to Cairo :— 

“ I have delayed replying to Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 69, respecting Akaba, as 
there are indications of a favourable settlement, and I am expecting a definite 
answer. 

“ Although a telegram in the sense indicated by Lord Cromer would not, I think, 
have a bad effect, I propose, subject to your approval, to insist, if necessary in a 
peremptory manner, upon the Turkish troops being withdrawn from Taba as soon as I 
hear of the arrival of Ihe Turkish Delegates at Akaba.” 


[8559] No. 127. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 12.) 

(No. 22.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 27, 1906. 

THE Italian authorities in Erythroea, in accordance with the agreement arrived 
at in 1901, recently informed the Government of the Soudan that they were 
studying how the waters of the Gash, which rises in Erythrsea and flows thence 
into the Soudanese Province of Kassala, might best be utilized for the benefit of the 
Colony. 

The question of the utilization of the waters of this river is of the utmost 
importance, as the whole prosperity of the Province of Kassala depends on the amount 
of water which may be left after the Italian authorities of Erythrsea have taken what 
they want. 

I may mention incidentally that the plains of Tokar are in a similar situation, 
being watered by the Khor Baraka, which rises in Erythrapap territory. 

As regards the regulation of the waters of the Gash, you will observe, from the 
extract from a note addressed by Signor Prinetti to Lord Currie on the 15th December, 
1901 (copy of which I inclose, for convenience of reference), that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment has agreed to “regulate its conduct in accordance with principles of good 
neighbourship.” 

As a result of correspondence which has passed between Sir Reginald Wingate, 
myself, the Italian Agent and Consul-General, and M. Martini, Governor of Erythroca, 
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a meeting is being arranged to take place in Cairo about the 1st May between two 
irrigation engineers, representing, respectively, the Erythraean and Soudanese 
Governments. 

Judging from the tone of the last letter addressed to me by the Italian Agent on 
this subject, the authorities of Erythrsea merely regard this interview as a means of 
informing the Government of the Soudan as to how much water will be taken by 
the Colony, and thus sparing them the expense of erecting works which might be 
rendered useless in the future. It does not appear to me that this would be acting up 
to the spirit of the assurances contained in the extract from M. Prinetti’s note above 
quoted. 

I therefore venture to suggest that it might be as well if His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Rome were requested to remind the Italian Government of the 
assurances given on the subject of the regime of the waters of the Gash ; to call their 
attention to the great importance attached by the Government of the Soudan and by 
His Majesty’s Government to finding a satisfactory solution of this question; and to 
urge that the Italian engineer, who will be delegated to discuss the subject with a 
Representative of the Government of the Soudau, should be instructed to approach 
the question in a “ neighbourly ” manner, and to act according to the spirit, and not 
merely according to the letter, of Signor Prinetti’s assurances. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 127. 

Signor Prinetti to Lord Currie. 

(Extract.) Rome, December 15, 1901. 

I HAYE the honour to inform you that the Government of Eiwthrsea, while 
recognizing all its rights on the waters of the Gash, and having due regard to the 
requirements of the Colony, sees no difficulty in declaring that, in so far as the 
rdgime of the waters of that river is concerned, it will regulate its conduct in 
aocordance with principles of good neighbourship. 


[8560] No. 128. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 12.) 

(No. 23. Secret.) 

Sir, Cairo, February 28, 1906. 

AS you will have-already observed from my telegrams on the subject of the Akaba 
frontier incident, considerable activity is being displayed by Baron Oppenheim, the 
Oriental Secretary to the German Agency in Egypt. 

Since last summer, when he engineered the reception at Berlin of the notorious 
Mustapha Kamel Pasha, Baron Oppenheim has been in constant communication with 
pan-Islamic agents both in Egypt and elsewhere. Articles which are known to be 
inspired by him have been constantly appearing in the “Lewa ” and other Anglophobe 
and pan-Islamic. journals. As has already been reported, the general purport of these 
articles is— 

1. That Islam is threatened with extinction by Europe. 

2. That France and England are at the head of the anti-Islamie movement. 

3. That the Sultan is the last hope of the Faithful. 

4. That Germany is the friend of the Sultan, and is therefore tb,e only European 
nation which can be regarded by g<?od Moslems as a friend. 

The object of these manoeuvres on the part of Baron Oppenheim can only be to 
stir up ill-feeling against England in Egypt and against France in Algiers and 
Morocco, with a view to fishing in the troubled waters, should it appear to be in the 
interests of Germany to do so. 

A document has just been communicated to me in strict confidence by the First 
Secretary to the French Agency, from which I have the honour to inclose an extract. 
The pan-Islamic and anti-English and French tone is, as you will observe, 
extremely marked. This appeal to Moslems to unite against Europe is signed by a 
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certain Salali Bey, formerly a not too reputable employe of the French Colonial Govern¬ 
ment in Algeria, and who is now resident in Cairo, and in constant communication 
with Baron Oppenheim. It was sent to Paris to be printed,* in several thousand 
copies in Arabic, and the bill was to be sent to Baron Oppenheim. By some means, 
however, with which I am not acquainted, it there fell into the hands of the French 
authorities. 

There would be little use in my complaining to Baron Jenisch, the German Consul- 
General, of Baron Oppenheim’s intrigues. He would certainly deny all knowledge of 
them, and I believe that Baron Oppenheim—like German Military Attaches—reports to 
Berlin direct, and not through the Chef de Mission. I think, however, that it might 
be advisable that His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin should be informed of the 
intrigues in which Baron Oppenheim is engaged. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 128. 

Confidential Note communicated to the Earl of Cromei by First Secretary to 

French Agency. 

(Extrait.) 

L’EUROPE a ses raisons de donner de tels conseils ; en effet, si elle reussit a 
convainere les esprits faibles, a gagner a sa cause les traitres de l’lslam, ainsi qu’elle le 
fait habituellement, et a trouver chez eux des complaisants pour son oeuvre nefaste, 
elle aura atteint son but supreme, car alors le veritable Calife de 1’Islam sera 
Edouard Vn a Londres, ou Loubet I er a Paris, au lieu d’etre Abdul Hamid II a 
Constantinople. 

Aussi l’Europe tout entiere, et a sa tete l’Angleterre et la France, ont imagine 
des fautes et des defauts qu’elles ont attribues au Calife supreme afin d’eloigner de lui 
les ignorants d’entre les Musulmans, et de se servir de ces gens-la pour que de leurs 
bouches ils eloignent eux-memes leur phare [sic]. 

[8545] No. 129. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 12.) 

(No. 150.) 

Sir, Constantinople, March i>, 1906. 

WITH reference to my telegram No. 31 of the 2nd instant, giving the result of 
my interview with the Sultan respecting the Akaba incident, I have the honour to 
report that on Thursday night Youssouf Bey brought me a message from the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, evidently inspired from high quarters, saying that, as the negotia¬ 
tions were following their regular course, he ventured to hope 1 would not raise the 
Akaba question at my audience of the Sultan next day. 

I replied that, as I did not understand what was meant by the “ negotiations 
following their regular course,” and as, moreover, I was doubtful whether the Sultan 
clearly understood the circumstances of the case and fully realized the importance 
of a speedy settlement of the differences which had unexpectedly arisen, I thought 
it my duty to lay the question fully before His Majesty. If, however, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs was able to assure me positively before the audience took place 
that the Ottoman troops would be withdrawn from Taba and the other places occupied 
by them in the Sinai Peninsula, I -would refrain from discussing the question with 
His Majesty. 

I did not, however, receive any answer to this message from the Minister. 

I accordingly raised the question of Taba in the course of my audience of the 
Sultan, and endeavoured to impress upon His Majesty the necessity of furnishing 
the Commissioners, who had been dispatched to Egypt, with definite instructions 
to place themselves in communication with the Kliedivial authorities, and also of 
withdrawing the Ottoman troops from the points which they had occupied in the 
Sinai Peninsula as a condition preliminary to the inquiry. 

I impressed upon the Sultan as earnestly as I could the importance of not 
allowing the question to assume an acute form, and of giving orders for the with- 

* There is an Arabic printing press in Paris, and presumably none in Germany. 


diawal of Ins troops from the places which they had occupied, and which 1 showed 
him on a small map which I had taken with me, were unquestionably on the 
M estern or Egyptian side of the Gulf. I said that the telegram of the 8th April 
1892 was an official document embodied in the Firman of investiture of the 

Adm1ffistra a tion. that dl8tmctly Said that the Peninsula was under Egyptian 

■ , T . lle Su/tan replied, and repeated the same statement several times throughout the 
interview, that he had no intention of questioning the telegram, or any of the Firmans 
and Conventions with Egypt, but that the occupation must be inquired into locally 
befoie he could come to a decision or withdraw his troops. I said that a, one-sided 
injury would not lead to a satisfactory solution of the 1 question, and that it was 
citlid equitable nor admissible to occupy the placespending the result of such 
inquiry, in which both sides should participate. 

Majesty said that it was impossible for him to order the withdrawal of his 
troops before receiving the report of his officers, and he begged me to desist from 
^ m f gai ’ d t0 a.P”?* ."hich was of the most vitaTimportance to him on 
account of the places occupied being in the immediate neighbourhood of Akaba, and 
also on account of their proximity to the Holy Places of Islam. 

I said that I was afraid that His Majesty had some idea in his mind that 
our request to settle the administrative boundary between the Hedjaz and E«*ypt 
concealed some sinister or hostile designs upon Akaba, and indicated an unfriendly 
attitude towards the selection of that place as a terminal station of the Hediaz 
Railway. Nothing could be further from the truth. Turkey was the only Power 
whom ue could see established there without great concern, for to the west lay the 
i j!\ ai Pc . nmsala ». an( J to the west of that again the Suez Canal, which wal our 
Em-land ° tb ° F ° tectl0n aud safe1 A ° r which were of vital importance to 

, dps Majesty thought for some time before answering, and seemed partly to 
admit that suggestions of designs on our part have been made, ne finally said that 
no one was more interested in the Suez Canal tlnn he himself, and that His Majesty’s 
Government could count on the full strength and assistance of bis army for it 
defence in conjunction with England. ,V 

I told His Majesty that I should reluctantly have to report to you how 
unsatisfactory my audience had proved, and I earnestly begged him not to allow a 
question, which could still be easily and amicably settled, to assume the proportions 

ch-awn'to°the d subject CC * migbt be difficult to aiTan « e once public attention were 

. 1 ^w the Minister for Foreign Affairs on the following Monday, and related the 
mam points of my conversation with the Sultan. I asked his Excellency, who I knew 
£ SCC the matter settled, to take an opportunity of pointhlg out to Z 
Sultan that the occupation of laba was a flagrant disturbance of the status quo 
against any alteration of which Uis Majesty himself had been the first to protest. ' 

• . i ls 'difficult actually to gauge the intentions of the Sultan in this question, which 

wi^ SomtlW eMiteS as ' iH<leed ’ a “ questi0us C0 “ direct 'r 

it , 14 . C *, that •*!? , ls me fk *'7'"" to savo his prestige by endeavouring to make 
it appear that the withdrawal of the troops from Taba, &c., is an administrative act, 
taken spontaneously without foreign pressure. 

+ , • . Jt Wl11 ’ °f ^ arrival of the Delegates at Akaba, be soon apparent whether 
tins is so or not. The Commissioners will report according to their instructions. 

Lt tll fy re P orfc ^ favour of evacuation, the question will be in a fair way of 
settlement. If on the other hand, they report, without the presence of the Egyptian 

° P laees . bel « n 8'to Turkey, it will be clear that the Sultan has, 
c. Eoid Ciomer rather seems to think, been trifling with us. In this case, I do not 

tn ™ n V v °V e *}y admit a condition of affairs which has been brought about, so 

to speak, by a military coup de main, and it will be necessary to consider the best 
means ot asserting our right to protect the interests of Egypt. 

but il thc . Sultan A y iU at the last moment push his conduct to extremes, 

reasonable Mnu rif \r°- W ?™ that « the tro °P s »<* withdrawn within a 

iea.soliable time, His Majesty s Government will be obliged seriously to consider 

Hm moasui^ that may be needed to enforce respect for°an international engage 
authorities 011 ^ Y1 ° laied by the liast ^ aud intemperate action of the Imperial 

a slup at Akaba to kcep tlle militai 7 force there in check while another 
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landed a small armed force at Taba would settle the question without serious conflict. 
But I still hope that it may he possible to arrange matters diplomatically. 1 cannot, 
however, say so with assurance till I see the result of the Ottoman Delegates arrival 

at A ““ nture t0 thillk we shouU gaill nothing by attempting to introduce the Drench 
or Russians into this question, although I believe, from conversations which I have 
had with M. Ziuoview and the French Charge d’ Affaires, that their attitude tow aids 
us in this matter is friendly and sympathetic. It is improbable, however that 
either France or Russia would show more than a platonic interest, which w bile 
probably weakening our own independent action, would be of no material assistance. 

* The French Ambassador is absent, and, even were he here, his policy is to keep 
as far as possible on friendly terms with the Sultan. Russia, in her present condition 
notoriously fails to maintain her traditional position and prestige, or to uphold her 
positive rights, even in such matters as the regular payment of the Turco-Russian war 
indemnity. Moreover, I may further remark that the Firman and the telegram o 
the Stli April, 1892, were also communicated to the German, Austrian, and Italia 
Governments about the same time, and that it would be invidious to appeal on y 
to two of the Powers in a matter of which they had all equally received official 

" The conduct of the Ottoman Relegates in leaving Cairo without consultation with 
the Egyptian Government is certainly marked by a want of courtesy which ought not 
to be passed unnoticed, and to which I propose, w r ith your approva , o c law e very 
serious attention of the Porte. I do not, however, see that I can property complain of 
a want of courtesy towards Lord Cromer, as I did not require, nor did the Ottoman 
Government propose, that the Relegates should communicate directly ’with h s 
Lordship, though the Minister for Foreign Affairs certainly implied that they would 
communicate with the Egyptian Government. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[8771] No. 130. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received March 12.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 12, 1906. 

FOLLOWING sent to Cairo to-day 

A telegram from His Majesty’s Consul at Ramascus states that on or about the 
2nd March orders were given to one and a-lialf battalions of infantry employed on 
the Hedjaz Railway, and half a battalion stationed at Kerac, to proceed to Akaba. 
The Consul further reports that on the 10th March the Lurkish frontier Com¬ 
missioners left Ramascus for Akaba. 


[8772] No - 13L 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received March 12.) 

iTeieSphic.) P. Constantinople , March 12, 1900. 

I WA S told to-day, by the Grand Vizier, that he had just heard that some Egyptian 
troops under the command of a British officer had crossed the Turkish frontier m the 
direction of Gaza. His Highness said, however, that lie was not speaking officially 
nor making a complaint, while awaiting further information. , . ,, r 

In reply, I said that I should be surprised if they had passed Rafeh, but that L 

had no information on the subject. 

I have repeated this telegram to the Earl of Cromer. 
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[8744] No. 132. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received March 12.) 

(No. 63.) 

(TdegrapWc ) P . Cairo, March 12, 1906. 

AteAbA. I have the honour to report, with reference to the telegram No' 36 
addressed to you by Sir N. O’Conor, that, to the best of our knowledge, not only 
I aba, but also Marashshash and El Guttar, are still occupied by the Turkish forces 
, ,[ Vs regards the statement in my telegram No. 46, that some doubt existed as'to 
whether Marashshash was in Turkish or Egyptian territory, I have to report that 
subsequent information shows that all three above-mentioned places are undoubtedlv 
situated within the Egyptian frontier. J 

I have no means of ascertaining if the Turkish Commissioners are actually 
proceeding to Akaba vid Beyrout and Damascus, though I have reason to believe 
that this is the case. Their movements may perhaps be known to our Consuls in 
cyna. 

The substance of this telegram has been communicated to Sir N. O’Conor. 


[8758] No. 133. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received March 12.) 

(No. 64.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 12, 1906. 

BELGIANS m the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

. rhe k 1,0W i n S P assa " e is ah extract from a letter just received from Captain 
I' orbes, Officer Commanding at Meridi:— 

" January 19th .—. . . . The Belgians are most anxious to avoid a collision with 
t ie Anglo-Soudanese forces, and have most stringent orders to take every precaution 
to prevent such an occurrence. This I know from conversations with the Belgians 
who I frequently meet.” 

Copies of this and other letters bearing on the recent action of the Belgians will 
be forwarded to you. 

Captain Forbes, and M. Paulis, Commandant of the “ Meridi Zone,” have been 
m constant personal communication. They appear to be on most friendly terms 
privately. M. Paulis is the principal Belgian official in the disputed territory. 


[8875] No. 134. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received March 13.) 

(No. 65.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 13, 1906. 

AKABA. 

In reply to Sir N. O’Conor’s telegram of the 12tli March, I telegraphed to him 
as follows:— 

ihc complaint of the Grand Vizier is, as far as I know, unfounded, unless the 
following facts can in any degree justify it. It appears that a French priest and 
twelve religious pupils were givon permission about a month ago to go to Petra 
across tho Peninsular. 

The President of the French convent at Jerusalem, Father Jaunsen, came up to 
meet them. He was accompanied as far as Nekbl by an escort of two Turkish 
soldiers. The travellers coming from Egypt failed to meet Father Jaunsen, who has 
now gone back. A guard of live Egyptians escorted the Turkish soldiers, Whose 
presence in the Peninsular was quite irregular, back to the frontier. No British 
officer was present With them 1 . 
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information. , ttWito that, Moukhtar Pasha had stated, in 

I was informal yesterday by the Kiriwe Jj^oukhta authol . ity> 

conversation with him, that the t reallv worthy of consideration 

The map shows that this place is a considerable distance outside their bouudaiy. 

I am telegraphing in a similar sense to Sir L. Grey. 


[9051] Na 1 ’ 35 ‘ 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received March 15.) 

(No. 39.) Brussels, March 14, 1906. 

I HAVE had the honour to receive your despatch No 36, Confidential, mclodug 

one to His Majesty’s Ambassador at a ^ S ^[hlSei' here came to see me on this 

State. I may men*ion Italian officers had, by the 

tte Congo a Indits aLeX? which had to*n ■^SeM^eNGhac”, wlitohwouffimake 

b ““ ££*£ tSTwoidd'lrp 

W done, ot any 

him informed, as he desned, and a nvnvoke a runture. I may add, with 

incidents in thesNilebasini which 1 ^ q£ ^ 12th irLsta nt, that 1 teel convinced 

reference to Lord Cioniei s teie 0 ia to avo j t i a collision so long as 

that the King will continue to ijisti ti methods to obtain some recognition 

p^"Cmed t0 con°flic 0 t; ratherthan°voluntarily abandon the position taken up by 

T linvG &C- 

(Signed) ’ ARTHUR H. HARDINGE. 


[9120] No> 136, 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 15.) 

(No. 38.) Constantinople, March 15, 1906. 

(Telegraphic.) P. # , . 

FOLLOWING sent to Cairo to-day 

of the Turkish Commissioners. Quit™ should ho trifling with us, 

“ I submit for your consideration that, lest the^"“^,“,^4 pressure 

notwithstanding our serious warnings and as ‘ which \vc~could not tolerate, 

before His Imperial Majesty commits lumsclf to a.corns, wlncli 

it would be advisable to send another ship to Akaba. 
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[8545] No. 137. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O'Conor. 

(No. 107.) 

Si r » Foreign Office , March 15, 1906. 

I HAVE received your Excellency’s despatch No. 150 of the 5th instant 
reporting the representations you made to His Majesty the Sultan, and to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, on the subject of the question of the Turco-Egyptian frontier at 
Akaba. 

I approve the language held by you to His Majesty and Tewfik Pasha, and I 
concur in the proposal contained in the last paragraph of your despatch that you 
should call the very serious attention of the Porte to the want of courtesy shown by 
the Ottoman Delegates in leaving Cairo without consultation with the Government of 
Egypt. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[8559] No. 138. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Eqerton. 

(No, 38.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 15, 1906. 

I TRANSMIT herewith, for your information, a copy of a despatch from His 
Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General in Cairo, on the subject of the utilization of the 
waters of the Gash River by the Italian authorities in Ervthrsea. 

I request that you will make representations to the Italian Government, as 
desired by Lord Cromer in the last paragraph of his despatch.* 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[9229] No. 139. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 16.) 

(No. 67.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 16, 1906. 

BOYCOTT of Belgians. 

I have the honour to report, with reference to your telegram No. 57 of the 26th 
December, that the Governor of Mongalla has telegraphed as follows :— 

“ I have received official information to the effect that the authorities at Gondokoro 
have been instructed that merchants and goods are to he allowed to pass into the 
Enclave Horn that post, as the Uganda Government cannot stop the trade with the 
Congo and Gondokoro.” 

These instructions are presumably based on the fact that the free trade zone 
comprises Uganda. It would, however, assist us materially in the conduct of 
negotiations with the Belgians if co-operation were possible between the Uganda and 
Soudan Administrations in measures to effect the boycott of the Belgians. 


[9373] No. 140. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O'Conor. 

(No. 108.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 16, 1906. 

I TOLD the Turkish Ambassador to-day that I was seriously concerned to find 
that no progress was being made in the negotiations about the Sinai Peninsula. 

We had been quite ready that the boundary line should be amicably settled, 


[1613] 


* No. 127. 
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either by a Joint Commission on the spot or by drawing the line on a map. The 
Turkish Government had sent two Commissioners to Cairo, who, however, had not 
communicated with the Egyptian Government in any way whatever, had then gone 
on by themselves without saying anything to any one, and I now heard that fresh 
Turkish troops were being sent to the peninsula. It was absolutely essential that the 
Turkish troops should he withdrawn from Taha and other places in the Sinai 
Peninsula. After that had been done, we would he quite willing that the boundary 
line should he settled by negotiation. But the withdrawal of the troops should not he 
delayed. No one disputed that Akaba was in Turkish territory—we have no wish to 
disturb that—but unless the Turkish troops could be withdrawn from Taba and other 
places, and the boundary line could be settled by negotiation, we should have to take 
other measures and send another ship to the Gulf of Akaba. 

I asked his Excellency to repeat to Constantinople the purport of what I had said. 

I am, &e. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[9283] No. 141. 

Acting Consul Armstrong to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 17.) 

(No. 8. Africa. Confidential.) 

Sir, Boma, February 17, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that I have had a private interview with an 
Italian Captain, M. Scardino, the doyen of the Italian officers in the employ of the 
Congo Free State, who is now leaving for Europe, by permission of his Excellency the 
Governor-General, and who will not again return to the Congo. 

Captain Scardino informs me that the State are sending many Europeans to the 
Lado enclave, chiefly Danes, and that the Italian officers are being removed from that 
district. 

He also referred to an article which recently appeared in certain newspapers as to 
the likelihood of hostilities between England and the Congo Free State, in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, and he informed me that it would be impossible for the Free State to 
entertain such an idea. He stated that he had lately heard the Civil employees of the 
State, at Boma, discuss the question seriously, but that the military element were 
perfectly aware of the futility of such an attempt on the part of the Congo State. 

He further informs me that the State have 13,200 native soldiers in the Congo 
altogether. That of this number 1,500 or 2,000 are already in the district of the Lado 
enclave. That orders have just been given to select in all the military camps a 
further contingent for service in the Lado district, and that when this has been 
effected, the total amount of native troops throughout the enclave district will not 
amount to more than 5,000. He adds that in this district it is most difficult to procure 
food, even for 1,500 or 2,000 troops, and that no facilities for transport exist. The 
Governor-General, who 1ms lately returned from there, is now selecting many 
Europeans for service in that district, in order to devise a scheme for transport of 
troops and provisions from Bouta (?) to Lado. Temporary fortifications had been 
commenced in various places in the district, but they have been abandoned. At 
Ubanghi the fortifications have also been abandoned. 

With regard to the soldiers in reserve, it was unnecessary to count upon them, as 
it would be impossible to mobilize them. That could the State procure them all, it 
would raise the total amount of the forces to 20,000. The Albini rifles in use are 
very old, and that at the present time they have only 1,000 in reserve, and these are 
in a very poor condition. 

The “ moral ” of the native troops is generally very unsatisfactory, and that for fear 
of mutiny the Government has been obliged to render temporarily ineffective the 
greater part of the Albinis now in possession of the soldiers. 

Captain Scardino returns to Europe by the steam-ship “ Leopoldville,” which 
leaves Boma on the 13th instant. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) JACK P. ARMSTRONG. 
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The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.-—[Received March 17.) 


(No. 26.) 

^ TnAvua t ^ Cairo, March 8, 1906. 

1 HAVE the honour to submit my Report on the progress made in the various 
Administrative Departments of the Egyptian Government during the year 1905 

For some while past, it has been the custom for one of the leading Arabic 
newspapers (“El-Mokattam ”) to issue a translation of my Annual Reports. Last year 
for the first time, a French translation was published under the auspices of the Egyptian 
Government. I find on inquiry that, in all, 10,160 copies were issued. Of these 
4,800 were m Arabic, 4,442 m English, and 918 in French. Of the English copies' 
1 »°‘V \ and of the Erench 218, were distributed gratis to Members of Parliament 
officials, the press, &e., leaving a balance of 8,095 copies, which were either sold or 
issued gratis by the proprietors of the “ Mokattam ” newspapers to their subscribers ’ 
These figures would appear to point to the conclusion that a sufficient interest in 
these Reports is shown by the public to justify the continuance of their publication. 

“ ome alterations have been made in the arrangement, heretofore adopted of the 
different chapter*. An index has also been added, with a view to facilitating reference 
to any special point. b 


I. General. 


1. The Capitulations. 

In my Report for the year 1904 I dwelt at some length on the desirability of 
modifying the system generally known as the regime of the Capitulations in Egypt. 
My remarks naturally attracted a good deal of public attention. I wish to bear testimony 
to the fairness and moderation with which the subject was generally discussed by the 
local press. It was natural that discussion should in a great measure take the form 
of considering in some detail whether any portion, and if so what portion, of the 
existing system can advantageously be modified. The various points to which attention 
has been drawn are, indeed, of great importance, but I venture to think that any 
attempt to arrive at a definite decision upon them would for the present be premature. 
My object in writing my last Annual Report was not so much to indicate the direction 
reform should ultimately take as to point out the necessity of creating some suitable 
machinery, which will enable the various reforms required to be adequately considered 
and eventually to be executed. I used the following language:— 

‘‘ I have no hesitation in stating why the system known by the general term of 
the Capitulations, as it is now practised, is wholly incompatible with the present 
condition of affairs in Egypt. It is because Egypt stands in the unique position of an 
oriental country which has assimilated a very considerable portion of European 
civilization, and which is mainly governed by European methods, but which at the 
same time possesses no machinery for general legislation such as is possessed by the 
various States which, in judicial and administrative matters, it is taking as its 
model.” 

I then indicated, in very general terms, the nature of the remedy which I 
proposed. It was that “ the Powers should transfer to Great Britain the legislative 
functions which they now collectively possess.” I added that “ the conditions of the 
transfer would require very careful consideration.” I did not attempt to discuss the 
nature of those conditions, but I mentioned that “ one of the necessary consequences 
of any transfer of power, such as I have suggested, would be the creation of some 
local machinery, which would take a part in the enactment of laws applicable to 
Europeans. 


* The issue to Public Offices and Members of Parliament absorbs 1,396 copies, 
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I concluded by expressing an opinion that “ so long as the present cumbersome 
and unworkable system of legislation exists, it will be practically impossible to adapt 
the laws of Egypt to the growing requirements of the country.” Further reflection 
and further experience have only served to strengthen this opinion. At present, no 
change can be made in any law applicable to Europeans without the unanimous consent 
of nearly all the Powers of Europe and of the United States of America. Experience 
has shown that, in matters of first rate importance, this unanimous consent can rarely 
be obtained, and that, even in relatively minor matters, the process is so tedious and 
beset with so many difficulties that, as often as not, the Egyptian Government, with 
whom the initiative lies, abandons the negotiations in despair of ever arriving at any 
practical result. In countries where Parliamentary institutions exist, comments are 
occasionally made upon the great difficulty to be encountered in legislating even on 
matters where little or no opposition is excited. My conviction is that the history of 
those countries might be examined in vain to find any analogy comparable to the 
difficulties which beset Egyptian legislation. The reason is obvious. When any 
proposal for a legislative change is made, the practice has been to assemble a Commission 
composed of the Diplomatic Eepresentatives in Egypt. These latter delegate inquiry 
into the special points under discussion to a Sub-Commission composed almost entirely 
of the Judges of the Mixed Tribunals. It is natural enough that both in the Sub- 
Commission and in the Plenary Commission some differences of opinion should arise. 
Every one of these differences, even although they may only refer to minute points of 
detail, has to be referred to the fifteen Powers concerned. If some concession is made 
to satisfy one or more of the Powers, it is by no means certain that it will be accepted 
by others. Renewed reference to every capital in Europe then becomes necessary. 
Thus, the delays are interminable, so much so that, as I have already said, a reform 
which may be greatly in the interests of both the European and indigenous population 
of Egypt has to be abandoned, not because it encounters any really strong opposition 
from any quarter, but simply because no workable machinery exists which will enable 
the matter to be decided. A good illustration of the difficulties to which I am now 
alluding has recently occurred. Some two years ago, the Egyptian Government, in 
anticipation of a renewal in February 1905 of the powers exercised by the Mixed 
Tribunals, addressed a Circular to the Powers suggesting certain reforms. Very lengthy 
discussions have taken place, but most of the proposals, some of which are of no great 
importance, have, so far, not received the assent of the Powers. Yet I never remember 
a time during my lengthy Egyptian experience, when, relatively speaking, so much 
good-will was displayed in the direction of discussing the proposals of the Egyptian 
Government on their own merits, and without reference to non-Egyptian, and, therefore, 
irrelevant matters. The fact is that the individuals concerned are not at fault. The 
system is radically defective, and no amount of good-will on the part of those who have 
to take part in its working can remedy its defects. 

In considering this question there are two points on which I cannot too strongly 
insist. In the first place, it appears sometimes to be thought that any modification of 
the existing system, although it might be beneficial to the interests of the indigenous 
population of Egypt, would be detrimental to those of the European residents in the 
country. I believe this view to be wholly erroneous. It is true that a. change 
might, and I trust would, result in putting a stop to the abuses of privilege which now 
notoriously occur, but respectable Europeans, no less than Egyptians, are interested 
that no such abuses should be allowed, whilst both classes suffer equally from the 
absence of any adequate machinery for enacting the various measures dictated by 
the progress and growing prosperity of the country. I beg, in connection with this 
branch of the subject, to refer to the remarks made in my last Annual Report (pp. 7 
and 90-97). The arguments adduced in that Report admit, I may observe, of further 
development. 

In the second place, I am inclined to think that a suspicion at least prevails 
that Europeans will simply be asked to abandon their existing privileges without 
any adequate safeguards being provided to obviate a recurrence of those evils, which 
the Capitulations are intended to prevent. There is no ground whatever for any 
such suspicion. We have to deal with the circumstances of the situation as they are. 
The present stage of Egyptian progress, and the facts connected with the police 
organization and other cognate matters, have to be recognized. Those facts are, as I 
stated in my last Report, of such a nature as to impose special treatment of Europeans 
for a long time to come. “ The well-being,” I added, “ of the numerous Europeans 
who have made Egypt their place of residence is indissolubly bound up with the 
well-being and prosperity of the country. I can conceive no greater calamity to the 


indigenous Egyptians than that the confidence of the best elements amongst the 
European communities in the institutions, under which they live and thrive, should 
be seriously shaken.” It is on these principles that any proposals put forward 
under British auspices will be based. Moreover, although a few extremists may 
hold contrary opinions, I have every reason to believe that these principles command 
the assent generally of the thinking portion of the native Egyptian population. 
It may well be that any solution which can be found to the very difficult question 
now under discussion will be theoretically imperfect. This, however, will be of but 
alight importance provided it practically meets the existing requirements of the 
situation, and one of the main requirements of that situation is that whatever new 
legislative machinery is created should be of a nature to admit of the fullest and 
most impartial consideration being given to the special needs of the Europeans resident 
in Egypt. 

The normal course of procedure in a matter of this sort would be that the 
Egyptian Government, after consultation with His Majesty’s Government, should 
address a Circular to the Powers asking them to consent to certain changes in the 
existing laws. The issue of any such Circular would, however, I venture to think, be 
for the present premature. The subject now under discussion is of very special 
importance. It is one, as I said in my recent Report, which concerns every dweller in 
Egypt, and all those who have dealings with Egypt, of whatsoever nationality or creed 
they may be. Under these circumstances, it would appear desirable, before addressing 
the Powers, to ascertain, somewhat more fully than is at present possible, the views both 
of the leading Egyptians and of the European residents in Egypt upon the matter now 
under discussion. The remarks made in my Report, although they gave a clear 
indication of the direction in which a move should, in my opinion, be made, were not 
sufficiently precise or ample to enable any thorough appreciation to be formed of the 
nature of the proposed changes. I stated, indeed, explicitly that I did not at that time 
“ propose to develop any very definite or detailed plan for immediate action,” and that 
my remarks were rather intended to “ turn the attention of the Government and of the 
Egyptian public to reform in the direction indicated.” I am not even now prepared to 
submit a plan elaborated in all its details, but I may go a step further than previously 
in the direction of indicating the general nature of the reform which, as it would 
appear to me, the circumstances of the case demand. This is what I now propose to 
do. In addition to the comments in the local press to which the remarks I am about 
to make will, without doubt, give rise, I should be very glad if the Chambers of 
Commerce and other similar Associations in Egypt, whatsoever nationality or special 
interests they may represent, would favour me with their views. It would, of course, be 
Utopian to suppose that, in a matter of this sort, absolute unanimity of opinion can be 
secured. Nevertheless, I am sanguine enough to hope that the best elements in 
Egyptian society, whether European or native, will appreciate the necessity of dealing 
with this question in a broad and statesmanlike manner, and that they will be willing to 
co-operate in the discovery of a solution of the problem which will, so far as is possible, 
tend to conciliate the various conflicting interests concerned. The principal object I 
have in view, therefore, in writing this portion of my report is to elicit an expression 
of local opinion, which will be fully and impartially considered before any final and more 
detailed proposals are laid before His Majesty’s Government. 

With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to explain the general nature of the plan 
under which it is thought that Egypt may be endowed with legislative institutions 
suitable to the requirements of the country. 

The first point which calls for consideration is whether the existing Legislative 
Council and Assembly, which are now only empowered to deal with laws applicable to 
local subjects, should be reconstituted in a sense which will enable them to take part in 
legislation applicable to all the inhabitants of Egypt irrespective of nationality; or 
whether, on the other hand, those institutions should be left intact, and another Council 
created which will be empowered to deal solely with laws affecting Europeans. 

I should be prepared, should the necessity arise, to develop fully the arguments 
for and against these alternative plans. Here I need only say that a very careful 
consideration of this branch of the subject has led me to the conclusion that it would 
not be possible to devise any scheme for an amalgamated Council which could, with 
any prospect of its acceptance, be presented to the Powers, or one which would not, 
whether from the European or the native Egyptian point of view, be open to the 
strongest objections. I would propose, therefore, to make no alteration in the constitu¬ 
tion or the functions of the existing Legislative Council and Assembly, and to create 
a separate Council composed wholly of subjects or protected subjects of the Powers 
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which were parties to the Treaties under which the judicial reforms of 1876 were 
accomplished. Legislation proposed to this Council by the Egyptian Government, 
approved by a majority of that body, and promulgated by the Egyptian Government 
with the assent of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, would have the same force and 
effect as if it had received the assent of the Treaty Powers—that is to say, it would be 
binding on all foreigners resident in Egypt. 

I am not blind to the theoretical objections which may be urged against this 
plan, or to the practical inconveniences which may arise from its adoption. So far as 
I am aware, no precedent can be found in any other country for the creation of two 
distinct Legislatures, each of which will deal with the laws binding on a separate branch 
of the same community. Moreover, although it might be arranged that Committees of 
the two Councils should meet together in order to discuss matters of common interest, I 
am aware that some practical inconvenience may be caused if, as is conceivable, the 
details of any law dealing with the same subject, and passed by the two Councils, were 
not altogether identic. But the plan would, I venture to think, be a great improve¬ 
ment on existing legislative methods. It would appear preferable both to disregard 
theoretical objections, and to incur the practical inconveniences of the dual system, 
rather than to try the very hazardous experiment of instituting a single amalgamated 
Council to deal with the laws binding on the whole community, both native and 
foreign. 

It will be observed that, under the proposal made above, the Powers, with the 
exception of Great Britain, will cease to exercise any legislative functions. This, in fact, 
is the cardinal point of the whole plan. So long as legislation is, as at present, conducted 
by diplomacy, and so long as fifteen separate Powers each possess the right of liberum 
veto on each new legislative proposal, I regard any attempt to introduce the reforms, of 
which the country stands so much in need, as practically hopeless. The transfer of 
power to Great Britain is, as I said in my last Annual Report, “ the natural and logical 
outcome of the new position occupied by the British Government in Egypt,” a position 
which, it will be remembered, has been formally recognized by four of the principal 
Governments concerned. The traditional character of British predominance, wherever 
it has been acquired, and notably the strict impartiality with which the various races 
and creeds in Egypt have been treated since the British occupation commenced, afiord 
in themselves a guarantee of no slight value that any fresh powers acquired by the 
British Government will not be abused. Further safeguards against any abuse of power 
may, however, not unreasonably be demanded, and may without difficulty or incon¬ 
venience be accorded. In the first place, it is to be observed that although, under 
the suggested plan, the Diplomatic Representatives of the various Powers will no longer 
take any direct part in Egyptian legislation, the interests of the European Colonies 
resident in Egypt will be adequately represented in the new Council, which it is proposed 
to create. In the second place, I have to draw attention to a point of great importance. 
During the last few years, the British Government has, under the force of circumstances, 
been generally placed in the position of advocating Egyptian interests in the various 
discussions, which have from time to time taken place between the Egyptian and other 
foreign Governments. It has, however, to be remembered that there exists iu Egypt a 
large and important British Colony, over whose interests it is the duty and the desire of 
the British Government to watch with no less care and attention than are bestowed 
by other Governments on their respective Colonies. It is certain that His Majesty’s 
Government will not surrender any portion of the privileges now enjoyed by British 
subjects resident in Egypt without securing adequate safeguards against an abuse of 
power. Foreign Governments may, therefore, feel assured that no harm can accrue to 
their interests if, in every respect, they acquire most-favoured-nation treatment. I would 
propose, therefore, that a specific engagement should be taken by both the British and 
Egyptian Governments that every reservation in favour of British subjects should 
enure for the benefit of subjects of other Powers. With this provision in hand, coupled 
with the further guarantees to which I will presently allude, I cannot but think that the 
Powers may safely leave to Great Britain the responsibility of approving any modifica¬ 
tions in the existing regime. 

Two important points remain to be considered. The first of these is the compo¬ 
sition of the proposed Council. I have already said that, in my opinion, all the 
members, including the President, should be subjects, or protected subjects, of the 
Treaty Powers. I do not at present propose to elaborate any very detailed plan in 
connection with this branch of the subject. The following observations, however, occur 
to me. 

In the first place, I conceive that it will be generally recognized that the Council 


should not. be a very numerous body. Probably twenty-five to thirty members will 
suffice. 

In the second place, a minority proportion will certainly have to be named by thf 
Egyptian Government. It will also probably be desirable to lay down that, of this 
minority, no more than a certain proportion should be Government officials.* 

The remainder, constituting a majority, should be elected. The method of their 
election will require very careful consideration. On this subject I need here only 
remark that, although I think it will be necessary to limit the numbers of any one 
nationality amongst the unofficial members of the Council, I deprecate the idea of 
distinct representation by nationality. To be more explicit, I do not think that it would 
be desirable to allow the British community to elect a certain number of British 
members, the French a certain number of French, and so on. A single illustration will 
at once show the difficulties which would arise were this principle adopted. According 
to the last census, made in 1897, the Greeks constituted 3S - 94 and the Germans only Fiji 
per cent, of the entire European population of Egypt. On the other hand, in 1904 thp 
import and export trade of Germany amounted to £ E. 2,884,000, and that of Greece to 
only £ E. 281,000. It seems impossible to decide in a case of this sort whether popular 
tion or trade should be taken as the basis of representation. A preferable system would 
appear to be to exclude altogether political interests, which centre mainly round the 
Suez Canal; to take purely local interests, whether derived from the possession of real 
property or trade, as the basis of representation, and to allow those interests to be 
represented by Europeans of any nationality whatsoever, but with the proviso that not 
more than a certain number of members should be of any one nationality. 

I may add that I should not advise His Majesty’s Government to claim any special 
representation for British interests, properly so called. Those interests are identic with 
those of all other Europeans resident in Egypt. They do not require any special protec¬ 
tion in a Council composed wholly of Europeans. On the other hand, it ia very 
necessary to provide that the Egyptian view of any measure under the consideration of 
the Council should be adequately explained. This can only be assured by the presence 
in the Council of a certain limited number of European officials in the service of the 
Egyptian Government. Most, though not necessarily all, of these officials would be of 
British nationality. 

The other point which requires consideration is to define, more precisely than has 
been at present attempted, the nature of the functions which might be conferred on the 
new Council. In this connection two alternative principles present themselves for 
choice. One is to define what the Council may do. The other is to make certain reser¬ 
vations limiting the powers of the Council, and leaving that body free in respect to all 
points not specially reserved. In the proposals which I am about to put forward the 
latter of these two principles will be adopted. 

It is obvious that certain subjects must^be absolutely excluded from the purview of 
the Council. The most important of these are the Suez Canal Convention of the 
29th October, 1888, and the Law as to the Public Debt of the 28th November, 1904, in 
so far as it relates to the rights and guarantees of the bondholders and the powers of 
the Public Debt Commission. 

As regards commercial relations, it will be desirable to lay down, in any arrange¬ 
ment made with the Powers, that the Egyptian Government cannot derogate from the 
provisions as to freedom of trade, or as to the rates at which import, export, and transit 
dues are levied in virtue of any Commercial Convention concluded, or hereafter to be 
concluded, with foreign Governments. 

Quarantine matters might be arranged on the principle that all matters connected 
with safeguarding foreign countries from the introduction of disease by ships passing 
through the Canal should, as at present, be arranged diplomatically with the other 
Powers. The preservation of Egypt itself from disease should lie entirely within the 
functions of the Egyptian Government, who would have to submit any proposed 
measures they may wish to adopt to the European and native branches of the Legisla¬ 
ture, unless it were in the power of the Executive Government to enact those measures 
without special legislation. 

1 have here only attempted to deal with the more important questions as to which 
reservations would have to be made. I do not doubt that, in the course of discussion, 
other points of a somewhat similar nature will arise. Thus, no legislation could be 
permitted which would interfere with the liberty of action now possessed by all foreigners 

* I may observe that, for the purposes of this argument, it would appear that those Judges who are 
irremovable from office should not be considered as “ Government officials.” 
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to establish schools in Egypt. It might be thought desirable to lay down specifically 
that under no circumstances could foreigners be made liable to military conscription or 
to the “ corvde.” Legislation which deals with questions of nationality might be 
expressly excluded from the purview of the Council. The status of religious Societies 
may require special treatment. Engagements taken to various Powers—such, for 
instance, as the appointment of a French savant to be Director-General of Antiquities 
(Article 1 of the Agreement of the 8th April, 1904)—might require reaffirmation. I 
need not, however, at present dwell on these minor points. So far as I am aware, they 
are not likely to present any serious difficulties. 

I now turn to the important questions of criminal and civil jurisdiction. 

I propose that the jurisdiction at present exercised in Egypt by Consular authorities 
in civil and criminal affairs shall cease, pari passu with the provision by the Egyptian 
Government, under the powers conferred and after adopting the legislative procedure 
prescribed by the Treaty which will have to be signed with the Powers, of Courts having 
competence to deal with such matters. 

I do not, however, propose that complete legislative freedom of action in criminal 
matters should be conferred jointly on the British and Egyptian Governments acting 
with the assent of the new Council. I suggest the following reservations :— 

(a.) That no subject or protected subject of any of the Treaty Powers shall be 
proceeded against for any offence under any procedure which shall not insure to him the 
right of having his case submitted, before it is finally decided, to a Judge who is himself 
a subject of one of those Powers, or to a Tribunal in which the proportion of members 
who are subjects of those Powers is not less than three-fifths. 

(6.) That no sentence of imprisonment, or more severe sentence, passed upon a 
subject or protected subject of any of those Powers shall become enforceable, without 
the option of finding bail, until the accused person shall have had the opportunity of 
causing his case to be submitted to such Judge or Tribunal as aforesaid. 

(c.) That no warrant for the arrest of any subject or protected subject of a Treaty 
Power shall be issued otherwise than by a Magistrate who is himself a subject of a 
Treaty Power, or with the authorization of such Magistrate. 

( d .) That any subject or protected subject of a Treaty Power who is arrested on a 
criminal charge shall be entitled to be liberated on bail, or be brought within twenty-four 
hours before a Magistrate who is the subject of a Treaty Power. 

( e .) That no search warrant or similar process, the execution of which involves the 
entry upon premises for access to which Consular intervention is necessary under the 
Capitulations, shall be issued otherwise than by a Magistrate who is the subject of a 
Treaty Power, or with the authorization of such Magistrate. 

(/.) That in all cases in which the execution of a judgment, a search warrant, or 
other legal pi’ocess involves the entry upon premises for access to which Consular inter¬ 
vention is necessary, such execution shall be carried out in the presence and under 
the direction of a police officer or officer of the Court who is the subject of a Treaty 
Power. 

(g.) That no sentence of death passed upon any subject or protected subject of a 
Treaty Power shall be carried into execution until one calendar month after the notifica¬ 
tion of such sentence to the Representative in Egypt of that Power, and that every such 
sentence shall be commuted to one of penal servitude for life if within that period such 
Representative makes a request to that effect. 

(h.) That every prison in which any subject or protected subject of a Treaty Power 
is confined shall at all reasonable times be open to the inspection of the Consular 
authorities of such Power. 

It appears to me that, with these reservations, the power to pass criminal laws 
applicable to Europeans might safely be vested in the new Council, acting with the 
assent of the Egyptian and the British Governments. 

As regards jurisdiction in civil matters, I would propose that, upon the signature 
of a Treaty with the Powers giving effect to the arrangements set forth iu this report, 
the system of quinquennial periods for the Mixed Tribunals should cease and determine, 
and that the present regime of those Tribunals should remain in force unless and until 
it is altered by legislation approved by the Council and promulgated by the Egyptian 
and British Governments. 

It might be specifically stated that the present Judges of the Mixed Tribunals, who 
may desire to remain in the service of the Egyptian Government, should be entitled to 
retain their posts and present salaries, and that their services should be available in any 
Courts which may in the future be established. 

A further point of much importance has to be considered. I have already suggested 
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that a specific engagement should be taken by both the British and Egyptian Govern¬ 
ments that every reservation in favour of British subjects should enure for the benefit of 
the subjects of other Powers. It has, however, been pointed out* that any general 
displacement of the present mixed law by English law would secure an effective 
preference for British subjects without technically violating the guarantee to which, 
allusion is made above. 

There is not, indeed, the smallest likelihood that an attempt will ever be made under 
British auspices to effect any radical change in the civil and criminal laws, which at 
present generally obtain in Egypt, and which, after an experience of thirty years, have 
now taken root in the country. Nevertheless, some specific guarantee against any such 
change may not unreasonably be demanded. I propose, therefore, that both the British 
and Egyptian Governments should make a formal declaration to the effect that they have 
no intention of changing the fundamental principles of the existing civil and criminal 
legislation, which will continue, as heretofore, to be in general those of the European 
codes, and more especially the codes of the Latin nations, with such additions and 
modifications as experience may show to be best suited to the needs and conditions of 
the country. A declaration of this sort, coupled with the fact that no change will be 
possible without the consent of the majority of a Council, in which what, for the purposes 
of the present argument, I may term the Latin interests will be fully represented, will 
afford an effective and ample guarantee that no legislation will be undertaken which will 
be open to the objection indicated above. 

I should add that I would propose to provide in the Treaty that all Judges, whether 
engaged in criminal or civil affairs, who are at present irremovable from their offices, 
should continue to enjoy such irremovability; and, further, that Judges, who may be 
hereafter appointed to any superior Court or Courts which may be established, shall 
likewise be irremovable from their offices. The principle of irremovability should not, 
however, apply to a Judge’s place of residence. 

The language question is one that greatly interests the European communities 
resident in Egypt. On this subject, I would propose to lay down that all debates and 
discussions in the new Council should be conducted in English, French, or Italian, and 
that all journals, entries, minutes, and proceedings of the Council should be made and 
recorded in one or other of those languages, but that any member might record his 
written opinion in any other language. 

I would further propose to lay down that it should not be lawful for the Council to 
authorize or prescribe the use for any purpose whatsoever of the English, French, or 
Italian languages without at the same time permitting the employment of all those 
languages on a similar footing. 

Lastly, I have to observe that, however great may be the care bestowed on the 
drafting of a Treaty giving effect to the proposals made above, it is not improbable that, 
as the result of practical experience in the working of the new system, some questions 
of disputed interpretation may arise. It is desirable to provide some machinery for 
settling any possible disputes of this nature. I would propose that they should be 
referred to The Hague Arbitration Tribunal. 

I claim that the scheme, of which I have given a general sketch above, is “ conceived 
in a liberal and tolerant spirit,” and that, although some of the details may require 
modification and alteration, the general plan is of a nature to meet the present 
requirements of the Egyptian situation. For the moment my work is complete, but a 
heavy responsibility rests on the leaders of public opinion in Egypt, whether European 
or native. I do not conceal from myself the fact that, should the proposals I have made 
encounter vehement and unanimous opposition, the difficulties of modifying the present 
regime will be materially increased, and the population of Egypt, both European and 
native, may possibly be condemned to endure, for an unnecessarily long period, the 
continuance of a defective system which has outlived its time. On the other hand, 
should the contrary occur, as I trust will be the case, and should all those, in whose 
interests my proposals are made, meet them in the same spirit in which they are 
advanced, I do not, in spite of the considerable obstacles which may still have to be 
encountered, despair of arriving at a speedy and satisfactory solution of this very difficult 
and important question. 

For the sake of convenience, I conclude with a brief summary of the proposals 
which are set forth above:— 

(a.) No change is proposed in the composition or functions of the existing 
Legislative Council and Assembly. 


Report for 1904, p. 94. Note. 
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( b.) A separate Council is to be created composed wholly of subjects or protected 
subjects of the Powers which were parties to the institution of the Mixed Tribunals, 
legislation passed by a majority of this Council, and promulgated by the Egyptian 
Government, with the assent of His Britannic Majesty’s Government, would be binding 
bn all foreigners resident in Egypt. 

(c.) An engagement will be taken by both the British and Egyptian Governments 
that every reservation in favour of British subjects should enure lor the benefit of the 
subjects of other Powers. 

( d.) It is proposed that the Council should consist of about twenty-five to thirty 
members. Of these, a minority proportion would be named by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment. A limit to the number of officials in the service of the Egyptian Government, who 
jmay be named members of the Council, is to be fixed. The majority of the Council is 
to be elected in such a manner as shall be hereafter decided. 

(e.) Local interests, and not nationality, shall form the basis of representation, but 
the maximum number of elected members, who may be of any single nationality, is to be 
fixed by Treaty. 

(/.) The Suez Canal Convention and the Khedivial Decree of the 28th November, 
1904, are to be excluded from the purview of the Council. 

(g.) The Egyptian Government will be precluded from derogating from the 
provisions as to freedom of trade or as to the rates at which customs duties are 
levied in virtue of any existing or future Commercial Convention with any foreign 
Government. 

1 ( h .) Quarantine "Regulations connected with safeguarding foreign countries from 

the introduction of disease by ships passing through the Canal will continue, as at 
present, to form the subject of diplomatic arrangements. The preservation of Egypt 
against the introduction of disease from abroad will be within the functions of the 
Egyptian Government and Legislatures. 

(?'.) The existing Consular Courts are to be abolished when other Courts have been 
created by fresh legislation. 

( j.) Certain reservations are to be made as regards the freedom of action of the new 
Legislature in the matter of criminal legislation. 

(k.) The system of quinquennial periods for the Mixed Tribunals is to be abolished. 
The existing regime of those Tribunals is to remain in force until modified by 
fresh legislation passed by the Council and approved by the British and Egyptian 
Governments. 

{1.) The existing Judges of the Mixed Tribunals are to be entitled to retain their 
posts, and their services are to be available in any Courts which may in the future be 
established. 

(to.) The British and Egyptian Governments are to make a formal declaration to the 
effect that they have no intention of changing the fundamental principles of the existing 
civil and criminal legislation. 

(n.) The principle of the irremovability of Judges is to be maintained. 

(o.) The official languages of the new Council will be English, French, and Italian, 
but written opinions may be recorded in any other language. 

( p .) English, French, and Italian are to be legally placed on a footing of perfect 
equality. 

(q.) The Hague Arbitration Tribunal is to decide auy differences of opinion as 
regards the interpretation of the Treaty, which it will be necessary for the Powers 
to sign. 

2. Disturbance at Alexandria. 

It is desirable that I should say a few words about the disturbance which took 
place last December in Alexandria. It was in reality a very petty affair ; and, although 
for a brief moment it looked as if it might become somewhat serious, the incident never 
derived its importance from any dangers really inherent in the situation, but rather from 
the loolish conduct, and still more foolish language of a small minority of the community, 
both European and native. 

Whilst the international fleet was at Mitylene, a report got about that the Sultan 
proposed to proclaim a religious war against Christians. Those who were acquainted 
with what was actually passing at Constantinople attached no importance to this 
rumour, but it obtained a certain amount of credence amongst both the European and 
native population. Many of the former were panic-stricken. A rush was made to the 
gun-makers’ shops to buy revolvers and other fire-anus. It was freely stated that the 


situation was very similar to that in 1882, when Europeans were massacred in Alexandria 
and other towns. I was urged from many quarters to demand an immediate increase of 
the British garrison. On the other hand, amongst the lowest classes of the native town 
population a certain amount of ferment was noticeable. Threatening and aggressive 
language against Christians was occasionally used. Under these circumstances, the 
occurrence of any trifling incident, which would at other times have passed almost 
unnoticed, was liable to produce consequences of a somewhat exceptional nature. 

A bad feeling has always existed, especially at Alexandria, between the lowest 
classes of the native and European population. Native feeling was somewhat exasperated 
by an occurrence which took place on the 7th December. A Greek had some trumpery 
quarrel with a native—I believe about the purchase of a piece of cheese—in the course 
of which the former drew a knife and inflicted a mortal wound on the latter. 

On the 10th December, a further incident occurred. It is worth relating in some 
little detail, as it shows, in the first place, the very trifling nature of occurrences which, 
in a cosmopolitan society like that of Alexandria, are liable to produce somewhat serious 
results; and, in the second place, the recklessness with which many of the low-class 
Europeans resort to the use of arms. 

Four Greek carpenters entered a restaurant and sat down at a table at which there 
were only three chairs. Close by, another table, at which there were also three chairs, 
was occupied by a Greek called Costandi and two natives. Shortly afterwards, one of 
the natives rose and went out. The fourth carpenter, who had been sitting on the knee 
of one of his companions, tried to take the vacant chair. Costandi objected. A quarrel 
ensued, but was calmed by the proprietor of the establishment. A few minutes later, 
Costandi went out, but returned almost immediately armed with a revolver. In the 
meanwhile, the four carpenters had left the restaurant, and had entered a cafd which was 
only a few yards distant. Costandi took a chair, and waited at the door of the 
restaurant until the men with whom he had recently quarrelled left the cafd. He then 
deliberately fired his revolver at one of them, missed him, but wounded a native who was 
in a neighbouring shop. A large crowd instantly collected. A riot ensued. Reinforce¬ 
ments of police arrived on the spot. Twenty-three Europeans were wounded, for the 
most part very slightly. Numerous arrests were effected. Shortly afterwards, a report 
having got about that a Greek had killed a native, the rabble of one of the lowest 
quarters of Alexandria collected together ; cries of “ Death to the Christians ” were heard. 
Another disturbance took place, followed by further arrests. 

During the next two or three days, public opinion at Alexandria was highly 
excited, and further disturbances were anticipated. Nothing, however, occurred. The 
police under Major Hopkinson did their duty extremely well. It was not necessary to 
call for the assistance of the British military authorities, who, however, were kept in 
readiness in the event of their services being required. In fact, no special measures 
were taken, except that His Majesty’s ship “Carnarvon,” which happened, by mere 
accident, to be in the port of Alexandria, and was about to leave, delayed her departure 
for a few days. 

The case of the rioters was promptly and very wisely dealt with by the Tribunals 
under a capable native Judge, Abdul-Medjid Bey Ferid; 185 men had been arrested. 
Of these, 59 were acquitted. The remainder, with the exception of three boys, who 
were whipped, were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment from one year to a 
month.* The most severe sentences were given to those who were convicted of calling 
out “ Death to the Christians ” and other expressions of a similar nature. 

Something approaching a panic also occurred at Port Said, the population of which 
town is composed of very similar elements to that of Alexandria. There did not 
happen to be any British ship in the port at the time. A French cruiser chanced, 
however, to be on her way through the canal. In order to give a feeling of security 
to the Europeans, I asked the French Consul-General if he would be good enough to 
communicate with the French Admiralty, and allow this ship to remain a few days. 
This was done, with the result that the French Minister of Marine readily acceded to the 
request. 

There are some eminently satisfactory features in this little incident. The first 
is that the language of the native and Eui’opean press was, for the most part, 
very discreet and moderate. But little was said to aggravate the situation. The 

* An appeal was made against these sentences, with the result that 32 of those who had been 
condemned by the Court of First Instance were acquitted. The remainder were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. 
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second is, that it became apparent that twenty years of good government has 
produced one of the results which it was intended to produce. A conservative class, 
who are opposed to all disorder and disturbance, has been created. Nothing could 
be more marked than the manner in which all the influential and respectable members 
of native society at once ranged themselves on the side of order. The danger, such 
as it was, came wholly from the lowest classes of society, both European and native. 
A moment’s reflection would have shown those who spoke of the situation being 
similar to that of 1882 that, in fact, no parallel whatever could be established between 
the two periods. Apart from the fact that in 1882 there was no British garrison in 
the country, and that the Government was practically in the hands of a mutinous 
soldiery, it is to be observed that at that time every class of society was, for one 
reason or another, discontented, and prone to look without disfavour at a subversion 
of the existing state of things, whereas in 1905 exactly the opposite was the case. 

These, I repeat, are the satisfactory features of the situation. What is unsatisfactory 
is that an additional warning has been given, if, indeed, one was wanted, that the 
turbulent character of the mob in these Egyptian towns constitutes a danger. I fear 
that no policy of reform will ever make any alteration in this respect. The only 
effective measure to guard against whatever risks exist lies in the maintenance of a 
sufficient force to repress disorder. 

Before leaving this subject, I wish to allude to one further point. I have said that 
the disturbance on the 10th December was due to the conduct of a Greek. It is natural 
that Greeks, more frequently than other Europeans, should be embroiled in affairs of 
this sort, as there are more low-class Europeans of Greek than of any other nationality 
in Egypt. On the other hand, there is a large, intelligent and highly-respected Greek 
Colony in Alexandria, whose presence is eminently beneficial to the country. 1 observed 
with regret some tendency on the part of these latter to consider that, in condemning the 
conduct of the low-class Greeks, some reproach was cast upon them and on the Greek 
nation in general. 1 trust I may, without offence, say that I think this is pushing national 
susceptibility somewhat unnecessarily far. 

3. Criminal Jurisdiction over Europeans. 

The disturbance at Alexandria drew renewed public attention to the question of 
the manner in which criminal jurisdiction is exercised over Europeans. It cannot be 
doubted that a very strong and, I may add, a very natural feeling exists amongst the 
inhabitants of this country on this subject. What the native of Egypt sees is, that if one 
of his countrymen commits a criminal offence, he is tried on the spot, and, if condemned, 
is often severely punished. If, on the other hand, an European commits a similar 
offence, he is tried by the Consular Coutt of his own country, often with an appeal 
lying to a Court sitting at some distant locality in Europe. It is generally believed that, 
in respect at all events to some of the Consular Courts, too lenient a view is taken of 
offences, that acquittals are too frequent, and punishments too light. I am not at all 
prepared to say that this idea is well founded. I have no sufficient information which 
would enable me to form an opinion as to how justice is administered in the various 
Consular Courts. But it is certain that the feeling to which I allude exists. It. cannot 
be doubted that it is very desirable that there should be an unity of jurisdiction for 
criminal offences in this country. Neither, supposing the accusations against the 
Consular Courts to be quite unfounded, is it altogether a sufficient answer to say that 
no substantial grievance exists. A sentimental grievance is often of as great importance 
as one which rests on a solid basis of fact. The different manner in which Europeans 
and natives are tried naturally rankles in the minds of the native population, and causes 
a feeling of resentment which is greatly to be regretted. 

The remedy which is usually proposed is that the Mixed Courts should be invested 
with criminal jurisdiction over Europeans. In my Report of last year I expressed an 
opinion, to which I still adhere, adverse to this change. It. will be seen from my 
remarks, under the head of “ The Capitulations,” that the remedy which I propose is 
different. I regard this question as a detail—albeit a very important detail—in a 
general scheme of reform. I think it would be a matter for regret if the consideration 
of this particular grievance, which is readily understood by every one, should divert 
public attention from what appears to me to be the main evil connected with the regime 
of the Capitulations. That evil, I repeat, is the absence of any proper machinery for 
enacting laws generally applicable to the whole of the inhabitants of Egypt. My view 
is that this machinery should first be created, and that, when it is created, the question 
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of unifying the Criminal Courts of the country should be dealt with under the new 
institutions. 

I have stated that very numerous instances might be adduced to show the extreme 
inconvenience of the present system. It will perhaps be desirable that I should adduce 
one such instance. Those conversant with the working of the administrative machine 
know that somewhat similar difficulties arise in connection with almost every possible 
reform which can be initiated. 

It is a notorious fact that false weights are almost universally used in Egypt. A 
short, time ago the Department of the Interior caused a number of test purchases to be 
made in the various markets of meat, vegetables, fruit, soap, butter, &c. The articles 
purchased were then weighed at the Government Laboratory. In every single case the 
real weight was considerably lower than the nominal weight. The discrepancies varied 
from 3-2 per cent, to 25'5 per cent. It has been pointed out to me that honest traders 
are practically obliged to use false weights in order to compete with their dishonest 
rivals. Very numerous complaints are heard on this subject, and the Government is 

being strongly urged to legislate. It would, of course, be possible to pass a law 

applicable only to natives. This, however, would obviously be very unjust, and, 
moreover, would fail to attain its object. If any legislation is to be undertaken, which 
will affect Europeans, two procedures are possible. The first is to submit a proposal to 
the General Assembly of the Mixed Courts. This is possibly what will be done. The 
matter is now under consideration. But inasmuch as, under this system, no penalty 

higher than a fine of £E, 1, or imprisonment for seven days, can be imposed on the 

fraudulent dealer, it is not probable that the law would be very effective. The only 
way to attain the object in view would be to inflict high penalties and exact punishment 
in a few cases. The example would almost certainly deter others from using false 
weights. In order, however, to inflict these penalties it would be necessary to fall 
back on the second procedure, which involves submitting a law to the approbation of 
fifteen separate Powers. Each one of these Powers would probably have some 
observations to make on the subject. Moreover, many of them would be unable to 
give their assent without recourse to their respective Legislatures. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it would probably take some years before a negotiation of this sort 
would be likely to produce any practical result. The case is typical, and shows 
clearly the very great desirability of establishing some local legislative machinery in 
Egypt. 


4. The Legislative Council and Assembly. 

In my Report for the year 1891,* after describing the main provisions of the 
institutions created by the Organic Law of the 1st May, 1883, I added— 

“No one—and certainly not Lord Dufferin, under whose auspices the plan was 
conceived—supposed that institutions, such as those which I have described above, 
would readily take root in the somewhat uncongenial soil of Egypt. Symptoms, 
however, are not wanting from which it may be inferred that the Legislative Council and 
Assembly may eventually prove useful adjuncts to the Government of Egypt. What 
they most of all require for the time being is a little sympathy and encouragement, and, 
above all, the exercise of great care and attention to explain to the elected members the 
reasons for the adoption of any measure which is submitted by the Government for their 

consideration.” , . 

Subsequent to the publication of these remarks, Lord Dufferin wrote to me in the 
following terinsf:— _ . 

“ These institutions were a good deal ridiculed at. the time, but as it was then 
uncertain how long we were going to remain, or rather how soon the Turks might not 
be reinvested with their ancient supremacy, I desired to erect some sort of barrier, 
however feeble, against their intolerable tyranny, On the other hand, I felt that, as you 
have most justly said, if English superintendence were to endure, they might be 
fostered and educated into fairly useful institutions, proving a convenient channel 
through which the European element in the Government might obtain an insight into the 
inner mind and the less obvious wants of the native population.” 

Were Lord Dufferin still alive, I think he would be pleased at the further results, 
which I am now able to record, of the measures adopted under his statesmanlike 


* “ Egypt, No. 3 (1892),' 
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initiative in 1883. The Legislative Council may be said to have passed through three 
*eparate phases of existence. For the first few years of the British occupation, it 
attracted little notice. The country was in danger of being throttled by bankruptcy, 
whilst the affairs of the Soudan occupied so prominent a place in Egyptian politics as 
almost to monopolize the attention of the Government and the public. The second 
phase may be said to have begun about the year 1892. The Council drifted about that 
time into an attitude of hostility against the Government. This phase was, fortunately, 
of short duration, and may now be said to have entirely passed away. We have now 
entered the third stage, which is of good augury for the future. The members of the 
Legislative Council have evinced a hearty desire to cc-operate with the Government in 
the cause of Egyptian reform. Their advice is frequently sought, and readily given. I 
should explain that the official records of the meetings of the Council afford but a very 
inadequate picture of the sphere of action which is covered by that body. It has 
become a practice—which is heartily to be commended—that before any measures in 
which the native population are specially interested are officially submitted to the 
Council, the advice of the leading members is obtained. I give an instance in point. 
In my Report of last year (p. 74), I dwelt upon the desirability of insisting that, as a 
qualification for exemption from military service, the “ fikis,” or teachers in the village 
schools, should undergo an examination sufficient to insure their having received a 
certain amount of education. It cannot be doubted that a measure of this sort would be 
productive of very good results, and, moreover, that its adoption would in no way 
infringe any law or practice based on the religion of Islam. The proposal had, in fact, 
received the warm approval of the late Mufti, Sheikh Abdou. These facts were 
generally recognized. At the same time, many of the most enlightened and liberal 
members of the Legislative Council were of opinion that the action of the Government 
would be liable to misinterpretation, and they, therefore, urged the desirability of 
postponing any action in the matter. This view of the case was at once adopted. 

I may also mention that several members of the Legislative Council have been very 
active in fostering the movement for the creation of “kuttabs” (village schools), to 
which I shall allude in another portion of my Report (see Chapter 103). Also, they have 
taken a very intelligent interest in the extension of the Agricultural Society, a subject 
to which I shall also allude more fully hereafter (see Chapter 10). In fact, I might 
multiply instances to show that the sphere of action and utility of the Legislative Council 
is greatly extending, and so far with the best possible results. 

The future of the Legislative Council and Assembly depends very largely on the 
action taken by the members of these bodies. It cannot be doubted that by far the 
most efficacious means for insuring a wider scope being eventually given to their 
activity will be gradually to convince the Government and the public that such powers 
as they already possess are wisely used. I need not at present indulge in any 
speculations on this subject. I wish, however, more for the benefit of my English than 
for that of my Egyptian readers, to make one observation on the general character of 
the system under which Egypt is now governed. I often hear that system described as a 
“ benevolent despotism.” If that description means that Egypt is not endowed with 
representative institutions based on the model of those which exist in some European 
countries, it is correct. But if the word “despotism” is intended to imply*an absence 
of control over the alleged despot, it is very far from being accurate. Although 
the precise attributes of the representative of the British Government in this country 
are incapable of definition, and although I am very clearly of opinion that nothing but 
harm could result from any attempt to define them, I do not for a moment deny that 
they are considerable. But it would be altogether erroneous to suppose that these 
powers are not subject to control. In the first place, the British Agent and Consul- 
General in Egypt is an executive officer of the British Government, and is as much 
under the control of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs as any other member of 
the diplomatic service. In the second place, behind the Secretary of State lies the 
control, which can at all times be exercised, of the British Parliament and of British 
public opinion. In the third place, the absolute freedom allowed to the local press in 
Egypt constitutes in itself a guarantee of no small value that no real abuse of power 
would be allowed to pass unnoticed. If, of late years, the control of the Secretary of 
State has not been very actively exercised, and if Egyptian affairs have received but 
little attention in Parliament, the reason, I venture to think, is that no serious occasion 
has arisen for the exercise of the powers which, although they may for a time be 
allowed to remain dormant, unquestionably exist. The possible danger in the future for 
Egypt lies, as it would appear to me, not so much in any serious risk of abuse of power 
by any individual on the spot, as in the occurrence of some incident which may lead to 


the active exercise of the dormant powers vested in authorities at a distance. British 
public opinion is not always very well informed on the affairs and precise conditions of 
foreign countries. It is conceivable, that at some future time, well-intentioned efforts to 
foster somewhat too rapidly the growth of self-governing institutions might result in the 
re-establishment, in another form, of personal power of the kind which, at no very 
remote date, did so much harm to the country, and which has left behind it habits and 
traditions as yet far from being extinct. This contingency, however paradoxical it may 
appear to many of my own countrymen, will scarcely be considered altogether fanciful 
by those who have lived in the East, and who have made a special study of Egyptian 
character. To these latter there would, indeed, be nothing astonishing in the fact that, 
in the country which has been aptly termed the “ Land ol Paradox,” a return to the 
exercise of personal power of an oriental type should assume, in the first instance, the 
attractive garb of a movement in the direction of self-government. Indeed, the one will 
almost inevitably be the accompaniment of the other, until a generation of Egyptians 
has come to maturity who will have the courage to express their true opinions, not 
merely to the alien on whose justice and toleration of contradiction they can confidently 
rely, but also to their own indigenous magnates, who may possibly be somewhat less 
tolerant of freedom of speech. 

5. The Press. 

As regards the general question of the liberty of the press in Egypt, I have nothing 
to add to the remarks I have made in my Reports of former years. 

In the course of last year, fourteen prosecutions were instituted before the native 
Courts, by private persons, for libel. In almost all the cases convictions were secured, 
though some of them are still under appeal. The sentences varied from six months’ 
imprisonment to a fine of £ E. 1. 


6. The Sinai Peninsula. 

The attention of the Egyptian Government has recently been drawn to the affairs 
of the Sinai Peninsula, which, for various reasons, have of late years been, perhaps, 
somewhat unduly neglected. 

The whole of this Peninsula is a vast waste land. Only a few shrubs and trees grow 
in the “ wadis ” (valleys). Water from several springs flows for some distance from the 
hills, and then disappears in the sand, without any considerable benefit being derived 
from it. The population is very sparse. No regular census has ever been made, but it 
is believed that there are about 30,000 inhabitants in the Peninsula. These are all of 
Arab origin, save the small Gebalia tribe, who are believed to be the descendants of the 
troops sent by the Emperor Justinian early in the sixth century to defend the Sinai 
convent against the attacks of the indigenous population. 

The Bedouins have their own system of justice, founded on old tribal custom. 
It may be of some interest if I describe briefly the nature of some of these customs. 

In the first place, the system of taking blood money and hereditary “ vendetta 
exists in full force. 

If a man kills another in time of peace, the relations of the murdered man, 
beginning from the father to the fifth generation, have the right to revenge, or pardon 
against the receipt of blood money from the murderer or from his near relatives to the 
fifth generation. Should any one of the near relations of the murdered man accept the 
blood money, all the other relations are obliged to accept, and revenge by shedding of 
blood becomes illegal. 

The blood money (“ El Madda ”), according to Sinai laws, is fixed at forty-one 
camels. It is generally paid in instalments, during periods varying from a month to a 
year or more. _ 

If the murdered man was of the same tribe as the murderer, the latter, or Ins 
near relations, have to give a girl in marriage to one of the murdered man s relations, 
without receiving the usual dowry. She remains with him until she brings forth a 
child, when she becomes free to go back to her tribe or to remain with her temporary 
husband. In the latter case, the husband has to pay the usual dowry and to renew the 
marriage. Five camels may be substituted for the girl. 

If a man kills another in a desolate place, and denies the crime, but is subse¬ 
quently found guilty, he is fined four blood moneys. In this case, should the relations 
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of the murdered man take revenge by killing one man of the tribe of the murderer, 
they still have the right to receive three blood-moneys. They generally take one 
blood-money, forgive for another, and give up the third as alms for the souls of their 
dead. 

Another Sinai custom is that raiding for camels is allowed by any person who 
thinks he is offended, as a pledge for unpaid rights. This is termed “ El Wisaka.” 
The raider puts the camels in charge of some one as a pledge, until his opponent 
consents to lay the case before a Judge. When this is done, raiding stops; but the 
camels remain as a pledge until the case is settled. 

A very elaborate and intricate judicial system appears to exist. There are many 
categories of Judges, whose functions are exercised under various circumstances. I 
need, perhaps, only allude to one of these. He is the Judge who deals in all criminal 
cases where no witnesses are forthcoming. This Judge is termed “ El Mubashaa.” He 
tests the suspected person by fire, by water, or by dream. Testing by fire is carried out 
in the following manner:— 

The Judge places an iron pan in the fire until it is red hot. He then wipes it three 
times with his hand, and gives it to the accused to touch three times with his tongue. 
If marks cf burning are shown on the tongue, the accused is pronounced guilty. It is 
thought that if the accused is guilty, his tongue dries up from fear of being discovered, 
and "that it will be burnt; but that if he is not guilty, the moisture on the tongue 
prevents it from being burnt. Two experts sit with the Judge, to witness whether the 
tongue of the accused is burnt or not. 

The test by water is described as follows : — 

The *• Mubashaa ” sits with the accused and the spectators in a circle, with a copper 
jug, full of water, placed in the centre. This jug is then made to appear to move round 
the circle by means of witchcraft or hypnotism. If the jug returns back to the 
Judge, the accused is pronounced not guilty, but if the jug stops opposite the accused 
he is pronounced guilty. 

As regards testing by dream, the “ Mubashaa ” sleeps, and sees in a dream if the 
accused is guilty or not. 

A curious custom exists as regards witnesses. If the evidence of a witness results 
in the conviction of a thief, he is entitled to receive 4/. for every camel which his 
evidence has convicted the thief of having stolen; although, where large numbers of 
camels are concerned, some agreement as to the amount of payment is generally 
made beforehand. The Bedouins argue that a witness whose evidence is paid for ia 
much more likely to be careful in giving it than one who has no possibility of 
profit, because the paid witness knows that every word he says will be severely 
scrutinized before it is accepted. The system manifestly offers very great temptations to 
perjury. 

There are four different kinds of oaths accepted in the Courts of Justice. 

The first of these consists in the Judge drawing a circle, making the witness stand 
in the centre, and repeating the name of Gfod six times; after which he is called upon 
to state his evidence. 

Under the second system, the plaintiff places his hand on the defendant’s head, and 
makes him repeat the name of God six times, before giving his evidence. 

Under the third system, the plaintiff places his hand in the defendant’s girdle, and 
makes him repeat the name of God three times, before giving his evidence. 

Under the fourth system, the witness takes a branch of a tree in his hands, 
and says, “ By this branch, and the Lord who makes it green ^nd dry, I give this 
evidence.” 

In the very interesting report from which I take these details it is stated that, “ a 
weak point in the Sinai system of justice very often is, that the person against whom a 
sentence has been pronounced may be a man of position, who refuses to submit to it, 
simply saying that the Judges were incompetent.” This would, indeed, appear to be an 
extremely weak point. 

It has not been thought desirable to interfere with these strange customs more 
than is absolutely necessary in order to conform to the most elementary principles of 
natural-justice. 

As regards marriage customs, it appears that the usual dowry of a bride is five 
camels, paid to her father by the bridegroom. On the receipt of the dowry, the father 
takes a small branch of a tree in his hand, and addresses the bridegroom in the 
following terms: “ This is the branch of my daughter, whom I give you in marriage 
according to the law of God and Ilis Prophet; you are responsible to supply her with 
food and clothing, and bring her all she requires, provided you can afford it.” The girl 
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is never asked her wish as regards her first husband. The newly-married couple spend 
their honeymoon in the hills, away from I heir encampment. If the girl does not like 
her husband, she deserts him and takes refuge in the house of one of her relations, who 
endeavours to obtain a divorce for her. A divorced woman is never forced to marry 
any man against her will. 

I have now said enough to show the very primitive condition of society in the Sinai 
Peninsula. 

Early in 1905, the Bedouins of the Peninsula became very restless. Several raids 
took place. In the 'month of May, two brothers were brutally murdered. This law¬ 
lessness was for the most part due to the length of time chat had been allowed to elapse 
before any final settlement had been made of many outstanding disputes between tribes 
and individuals. The Commandant was able to give judgment, and to decide the various 
issues at stake, but seemed unable to carry out his decisions. 

Under these circumstances, it was decided to send Mr. Jennings Brandy, who 
speaks the Bedouin Arabic thoroughly, and has a perfect acquaintance with the Bedouin 
customs, to settle the many disputes which were pending, and to report generally on the 
affairs of the Peninsula. Mr. Bramly in a very short time investigated and settled 
some thirty or forty cases. The result was that the lawlessness and disorder ceased. 
The murderers of the two brothers, to whom I have alluded above, were tried, found 
guilty, and hanged at Nekhl on the 28th May. 

Mr. Bramly has now been appointed Commandant and Inspector, with full control 
over the affairs of the Peninsula. A sum of about £ E. 5,000 has been provided in the 
estimates for the current year, in order to carry out various improvements. A well- 
equipped and efficient Camel Corps will be organized; a rest-house will be built at 
N ekhl; some money will be spent on the purchase of trees and implements for gar¬ 
dening, the construction of sakias, the improvement of the water supply at Tor, and the 
construction of a small dam at Khor el Arish, where it is hoped a large area of land will 
be capable of being placed under cultivation. A mosque, barracks, and police- 
station are to be built at Nekhl. There is every reason to hope and believe that 
by the adoption of these measures a distinct improvement will soon be visible in the 
condition of the Sinai Peninsula. It is probable that somewhat later the con¬ 
struction of a telegraph line, and possibly of a road for motor cars, to Nekhl, will be 
considered. 

7. Sheikh Mohamed Abdou. 

During the course of the past year a remarkable figure was removed by death from the 
Egyptian political and social world. I refer to Sheikh Mohamed Abdou. I wish to 
record the strong opinion which I hold, that his premature death was a great loss to 
Egypt. 

When I arrived in Cairo in 1883, Sheikh Mohamed Abdou was under a cloud. He 
had been one of the leading spirits of the Arabi movement. The late Khedive, with 
characteristic good nature, pardoned him. He was eventually appointed to be a Judge 
of the Native Tribunals. He did his judicial work well and honestly. In 1899, he was 
promoted to the important position of Mufti. In that capacity his profound knowledge 
of Islamic law, and his liberal and enlightened views, rendered his advice and 
co-operation of the utmost value. 1 may mention, as an instance of his beneficent 
action, the attitude which he adopted when the question was raised whether Moslems 
could legitimately invest their money in the savings banks. Sheikh Mohamed Abdou 
was able to suggest a plan which enabled them to do so without any violation of the law 
of Islam. 

The type of Islamic reformer to which Sheikh Mohamed Abdou belonged is some¬ 
what better known in India than in Egypt. In the former country, this type was at one 
time notably represented by the well-known and highly respected Seyyid Ahmed, who, 
some thirty years ago, founded a college at Aligarh. Broadly speaking, it may be said 
that the main object of those who represent this special phase of Islamic thought is to 
reform the ancient customs of Islam, not only without in any degree shakiug the main 
pillars of the Moslem faith, but also without abandoning those practices Avhich rest on a 
more or less religious basis. Their task is one of great difficulty, for they are constantly 
exposed to the criticism—sometimes sincere, but not infrequently based on interested 
motives—that their action is not merely illegal but also sacrilegious. 

file really earnest followers of Sheikh Mohamed Abdou in Egypt, though 
remarkable for their intelligence, are few in number. They may be termed the 
Girondists of the Egyptian national movement. They are too much tainted with a 
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suspicion of heterodoxy to carry far along with them the staunch conservative Moslem, 
who in everything stands persistently on the aucient ways. On the other hand, a gulf 
separates them from those who have become to such an extent Europeanized as to have 
abandoned their Islamism in everything but name. They thus stand midway between 
two extremes, and, as is usually the case with politicians who occupy an intermediate 
position, they are exposed to criticism from both sides. I should add that the 
opposition from the conservative side is far more important than that from the ultra- 
Europeanized section of Egyptian society, which latter is scarcely heard. 

Time alone can show whether the views held by the school of which Sheikh 
Mohamed Abdou was a leading representative will eventually permeate Moslem society. 
It is greatly to be hoped that they will gradually gain acceptance, for there can be little 
doubt that the most healthy and most hopeful prospects for the Moslem reformer lie 
along the path indicated by the late Sheikh. His followers deserve whatever help they 
can derive from European sympathy and encouragement. 

It may, perhaps, to some extent encourage them if I give, in the words of one of 
their co-religionists, a brief description of the opposition originally encountered b}' the 
founders of the Aligarh College, to which I have alluded above, and of the manner in 
which that opposition was eventually overcome. 

Seyyid Mahmoud,* after describing the apathy shown by the Indian Moslems in the 
cause of education some forty or fifty years ago, adds: “If dissatisfied with the scanty 
progress made by their race in the higher education, their dissatisfaction was as much 
with themselves as with the education they neglected. But it was not of that kind 
which contents itself with querulous fault-finding. Recognizing the evil, these 
Mussulman gentlemen were determined to discover the remedy, and, led by Seyyid 
Ahmed Khan, whose life has been one long devotion to the cause of liberal education, 
they formed themselves into a society with the primary purpose of ascertaining the 
specific objections felt by the Mussulman communit) towards the education offered by 
Government, and of ascertaining the kind of education which would be welcomed in its 
place. It was plain to them that a return to the old methods of oriental instruction 
was impossible. Much as they might venerate the traditions of their forefathers, and 
prize the treasures of a copious and elegant literature, the Society held that the only 
education which could bring their race into harmony with the civilization around them, 
and so restore it to a position of influence, was an education frankly acknowledging the 
advance of science, catholic in its sympathies with all that was admirable in the litera¬ 
ture, history, and philosophy of other countries, broad in its outlines and exact in its 
studies. At the first, as might be expected, this very liberality was the danger which 
threatened the undertaking. To appeal to the Mussulman community at large upon 
principles so much at variance, not with the Mohamedan religion in its essential 
doctrines, but with the Mohamedan religion as interpreted by the majority of those 
who held it, was to stir up active antagonism. Well aware of this, the Society yet 
hoped for ultimate triumph. For some time, the support they obtained -was grudging. 
Slowly, however, the opposition slackened in the face of the persistent courage of the 
yet small band of reformers. Men of eminence, like the late Sir Salar Jung, came 
forward with support, valuable not only in its material shape, but in its influence with 
those to whom a great name was a great security. The personal character of the leaders 
of the movement vouched for its disinterested aims. Unreasonable fears gave way before 
a closer view of the dreaded innovation. Some of the fiercest opponents of early days 

were converted into warm partisans. Thirteen years have now passed t since the 

Society met to shape its scheme, and it may well be doubted whether the most sanguine 
of those who then devoted themselves to their task looked forward to the rapid success 
which they have lived to witness.” 

I should add that over 700 students now attend the College, and that, were sufficient 
accommodation available, this number would certainly be increased. They are, of 
course, mostly natives of India, but some are from Somaliland, Persia, Beluchistau, 
Arabia, Uganda, Mauritius, and the Cape Colony. I feel certain that the attendance 
of some Egyptian students would be heartily welcomed. 


“ Iliblory of English Education in India,’’ p. 1G2. 
f This wu 1 - mitten some years ago. 


II. Economics. 


8. The Economic Condition of the Country. 

I trust, that the policy, which the Egyptian Government has adopted with reference 
to the mining industry and the sale of State lands, may have done something to check 
the evils which necessarily arise from over-speculation. P'ossiblv also, the warnings, 
which have been repeatedly addressed to bond fide investors by Sir Vincent Corbett, 
myself, and others, may have produced some effect in the direction of inculcating 
caution. I should be pleased to think that such was the case. So much, however, has 
been said and written on this subject that, beyond repeating a passage contained in my 
Report for the year 1899 (p. 32), I need say no more about it. I reproduce that 
passage because it is very important that the attitude of the Government towards the 
various new commercial undertakings, which are constantly springing up in Egypt, 
should be fully understood. It is as follows :— 

“ I wish to repeat the warning I gave last year, to the effect that, when it is stated 
that the formation of an Egyptian Company has been sanctioned by the Egyptian 
Government, this only means that the Company has conformed to certain conditions laid 
down by the Government as an essential preliminary to the sanction being given. It 
does not mean more than this. It does not in any way signify that the Government 
either approves or disapproves of the special enterprise with which the Company is 
concerned, considered on its own merits. In saying this, I have no wish whatever to 
discourage native investors. Some projects laid before them will, without doubt, be 
based on thoroughly sound principles, and will be likely to prove remunerative. Others, 
again, may be of a more doubtful and speculative character. The Government does not 
undertake to distinguish between these two categories of investments. Its functions are 
strictly limited to laying down certain conditions, which the experience of other 
countries has shown to be of a nature calculated to protect the interests of investors. 
The latter have then to decide for themselves, and I should add that the experience of other 
countries has also shown that no legislative or administrative measures can adequately 
protect the careless investor. Egyptians, therefore, will do well not to go to the one 
extreme of exaggerated mistrust of all projects which may be laid before them, nor to 
the other extreme of accepting too hastily the accuracy of any facts and opinions which 
may be embodied in a prospectus, but to adopt the middle course, which consists in 
carefully examining for themselves, with the aid of competent friends, the merits of 
each special proposal, whether it be put forward by Europeans or by their own 
countrymen." 

My present object is to deal with another aspect of this same question. 

So far as I can gather, the great rise in the value of land in Egypt, the sudden rush 
which has been made to invest capital in various commercial undertakings, the recent 
serious failure in connection with the sugar industry, and other cognate circumstances, 
have somewhat tended to foster a suspicion that Egyptian affairs generally are unsound, 
and that a reaction, accompanied possibly by disastrous consequences, will probably 
take place before long. 

It is extremely natural that this suspicion should prevail. The change in Egypt 
from poverty to affluence has been accomplished with a rapidity which is probably 
without precedent. The world is not unnaturally slow to believe that a country, the 
Government of which but a few years ago was in a bankrupt condition, and whose 
maladministration had caused it to become a byword amongst nations, should suddenly 
spring into the position of a well-ordered, law-abiding, and thoroughly solvent State, in 
which money can be invested with no greater risk than is to be incurred in countries 
whose orderly administration, respect for law, and solvency have been attained more 
gradually. It is but a step from this frame of mind to concluding that the present 
prosperity of Egypt is a mushroom growth of the type of which history aflords abundant 
examples, that it is due to temporary and ephemeral causes, and that when these causes 
cease to exist, a collapse will ensue. 

I have naturally for some long while past given much thought to this subject, but I 
have so far abstained from expressing any very definite opinion upon it, partly because 
it is possible that some unforeseen event may occur of a nature to invalidate any 
conclusions which can now be formed, and partly because, although I have no wish 
to discourage legitimate commercial enterprise in this country, still less have I any 
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wish that any words of mine should, by a strained interpretation, be used by the 
speculator or the Company promoter for his own purposes. 

I think, however, that I may now say that, so far as I am able to forecast the 
future, no sufficient ground exists for holding the pessimist views to which 1 have 
alluded above. I do not, of course, mean to say that, outside the vicissitudes of 
European politics, which might affect the Egyptian situation, and which do not come 
within my present purview of affairs, local events may not occur which will produce 
trouble of a temporary character. I conceive that, in spite of any warnings which may 
be given, the illusory prospectus is not likely in Egypt, any more-than elsewhere, to 
become altogether a thing of the past. Company-mongers will continue to prey on 
unwary investors. The prices of some undertakings may become inflated, and may then 
suddenly collapse. Weak speculators will go to the wall. At times’, a monetary crisis 
of some magnitude may even occur. At this moment, Egypt may almost be said to be 
passing through such a crisis. The problem of whether sugar can or can not be 
profitably produced is still undecided, and should it be eventually decided in the 
negative, a good deal of temporary inconvenience and monetary disturbance may, 
without doubt, be caused, until the land now under cane is used for the cultivation of 
other crops. Further, the extent to which the wealth of the country depends on cotton 
unquestionably involves an economic risk of some gravity, more especially in view of 
the facts that the crop shows a tendency to diminish in quantity and to deteriorate in 
quality, whilst the habits and stage of education of the mass of the population enhance 
the difficulty of applying such remedies as are dictated by agricultural science to avert 
both the diminution and the deterioration. But when full allowance is made for these and 
other circumstances ot a like nature, I see nothing which points to any great probability 
of events occurring which will seriously check the prosperity of the country. I base 
this conclusion on the broad fact that the main causes to which the recent remarkable 
increase are attributable are not of a temporary and ephemeral, but of a permanent and 
solid character, and that with reasonable prudence on the part of all concerned in the 
management of Egyptian affairs, with strict adherence to the sound principle that the 
functions of Government and the development of commercial enterprise should not be 
vested in the same individuals, and with timely efforts to check the evils which may 
arise from faulty agricultural processes, there is no reason why a relapse should take 
place. 

The wealth of Egypt has, from time immemorial, been proverbial, but in spite of 
all that has been said on this subject, I doubt whether the natural advantages of this 
highly-favoured country are as yet generally or fully realized. Moreover, it is, perhaps, 
forgotten that, in the long course of Egyptian history, it is only during the last quarter 
of a century that nature, with a certain amount of aid from man, has hail an opportunity 
of showing the productive capabilities of the country. Hence, the sudden rise in 
material prosperity comes as a surprise and a revelation to the world. The public are 
slow to believe that the growth can be healthy. It appears to me, however, that if the 
past history, the present circumstances, and the unique condition of Egypt are considered, 
it is in reality not very surprising. 

At the risk of repeating much that is common-place, I would remind those who may 
read this Report of the extent to which this condition is unique. Egypt is the only 
agricultural country in the world which in no degree depends upon the rainfall for its 
supply of water. It relies wholly on a river, the water of which is already under control 
to a certain extent, and which is capable, by the expenditure of money, of being more 
completely controlled. It is no exaggeration to say that, humanly speaking, the 
country cau be rendered absolutely secure agaiust drought, and, therefore, against 
famine, as also against the dangers of inundation. 

The productive powers of the soil, which consists of rich Nile mud gradually 
deposited during countless ages, are, as Sir John Bowring said some sixty years ago, 
“ incalculable. Wherever water is scattered, there springs up a rapid and beautiful 
vegetation.”* No serai-insoluble economic problem, such as a congested population 
normally living on the verge of starvation, confronts the governing body at every turn, 
as is the case in certain parts of India. The population is not redundant. Indeed, it is 
scarcely sufficient. It tends to increase. In ancient times, the number of inhabitants 
is said to have amounted to 8,000,000. Under the blight of Turkish domination, the 
population fell to some 2,500,000 to 3,000,000. The census of 1882 yielded the figure of 
6,814,000 ; that of 1897, 9,734,000. It cannot be doubted that the census, which will 
be taken in 1907, will show a further considerable increase. 

* “ Report on Egypt and Caudia.” Sir John Rowring, p. 12. 


The climate is temperate, but neither the productivity of the soil nor the benignity 
,of the climate have been such as to produce the phenomenon, which is to a certain 
extent encountered in some countries specially favoured by nature, namely, that of 
destroying all incentives to industry. On the contrary, the inhabitants are a vigorous 
race, remarkable for their industry. 

The river provides an easy means of communication throughout the country, and 
affords a natural trade channel to the centre of Africa. The construction of roads and 
railways present generally but few natural difficulties. 

Again, Egypt is under no necessity to employ a large proportion of its adult male 
population on labour which is unproductive. The weakness of the country constitutes 
its strength. It does not require a large army. Out of a total adult male population 
of 4,884,000, only 13,000 are employed as soldiers. It is not, therefore, weighed down 
by a huge naval and military expenditure. Whereas, in 1904, nearly 50 per cent, of the 
total State expenditure of Great Britain, 33 per cent, of that of Germany, 28 per cent, 
of that of France, 21 per cent, of that of Italy, and 12 per cent, of that of Austria- 
Hungary* were spent on the army and navy, the cost of the Egyptian army—there being 
no navy—was less than 7 per cent, of the total expenditure. 

I know of only one permanent disadvantage under which Egypt labours in 
comparison with other countries. The interest on the debt, in which I include the 
tribute to Turkey, which, as a matter of fact, goes to the holders of Turkish stock, 
accounted in 1904 for 41 per cent, of the total expenditure,! as against a proportion of 
18 per cent, in the United Kingdom, 5 per cent, in Germany, 34 per cent, in France, 
26 per cent, in Italy, and 21 per cent, in Austria-Hungary. But this charge, as I shall 
point out in dealing with “ The Egyptian Debt,” has been, during the last twenty- 
three years, reduced by no less than 890,000/.$ Moreover, the experience of the last 
twenty years has shown that, by the adoption of a sound fiscal policy, and by the 
enforcement of economy in State expenditure, even this heavy charge cau easily be 
borne. The rate of taxation per head of population, which was 1/. Is. i^d. in 1882, had 
sunk to 16s. 2d. in 1902, and, I do not doubt, that it is a good deal lower now. 

Lastly, the solvency of the Government has been placed on so stable a basis as to 
render it in the highest degree improbable that any events can occur by which it can be 
seriously threatened. 

Can any other country show natural and adventitious advantages, tending towards 
the acquisition and maintenance of material wealth, equivalent to these ? 1 doubt it. 

I submit that, if the nature of those advantages is fully realized, and if, at ‘the same time, 
the extent to which scientific skill can now be brought to the aid of nature, in order still 
further to increase the natural resources of the country, be borne in mind, it can be no 
great matter for surprise that, when the opportunity was afforded, Egypt leaped at a 
bound from poverty to affluence. 

In spite of all that is known of the past history and present condition of Egypt, I 
doubt whether the extent to which an opportunity for recuperation had, until recently, 
been wanting is fully realized. In order to appreciate this fact, it is only necessary 
to go back to the first half of the last century. Mehemet Ali may probably be 
considered a type of the oriental despot at his best. His name is rightly revered 
by the Egyptians. He tore Egypt from the Hank of the Ottoman Empire, founded the 
Khedivial dynasty, and gave the country a semi-independent existence ; thus performing 
a preliminary work which was probably indispensable to the future well-being of Egypt. 
He was unquestionably a man of great strength of character and of remarkable talents. 
It is equally unquestionable that his intentions were excellent. He desired to introduce 
certain characteristics of western civilization into Egypt, and in some respects his efforts 
were successful. He did not, however, possess the knowledge requisite to carry out 
wisely or fully the policy of regeneration. In the first place, he often chose his agents 
badly ; he became a prey to European adventurers.§ In the second place, he was in 

* These circulations are made from figures given in the “ Statesman’s Year Book for 1905.” 

f In 1881 the proportion was over 52 per cent. 

| It is true that the whole of this reduction has not boon made out of revenue. A large portion is due to 
the sale of the Daira and Domains properties ; that is to say, in order to reduce debt, the assets of the State 
have been reduced. On the other hand, it cannot be doubted that the wealth of the country has been 
increased by splitting up and selling these huge estates, instead of allowing them to remain Government 

property. . 

§ “ Thore is in the mind of the Viceroy a boundless fund of curiosity, and an eager desire to avail 
himself of everything which represents European civilization; hence he frequently lends a willing ear to the 
suggestions of adventurers proposing one and another scheme of improvement, wholly inapplicable to the 
condition and circumstances of Egypt.” Sir John Bowling’s Report, pp. 40-47. 
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too great a liurry.* * * § In the third placo, he committed the fatal error of concentrating all 
power in his own hands, and leaving no rights of property or liberty of action to private 
individuals.} His system is thus described by a sympathetic and contemporaneous 
observer:— 

“I have no doubt,” Sir John Bowring wrote, “the revenues would be increased by 
an increased liberty of production, for under the present system the articles of prime 
necessity are exposed to needless and frequent vicissitudes. Even with ready money, it 
is sometimes impossible to purchase oil, or soap, or coffee, or many other articles. The 
fellah who has sold his produce at the price the Government chooses to give, which is 
always low, is often compelled to buy it again at the price the Government chooses to 
fix, which is invariably high, nor can he always obtain it, offer what he may. 

“By this impoverishment of the fellah, the Government is itself a sufferer. The 
payment of his taxes falls into arrear, his land is neglected, and then abandoned, and the 
diminished receipts of the Treasury are the immediate consequence of the diminished 
culture of the soil ” (p. 15). 

Under such a system as this, the natural resources of the country were given no 
chance of development. That no permanent harm was done was due to the same cause 
as that which prevented the complete ruin of the countries devastated by the wars of the 
middle ages in Europe. The progress of the country was, indeed, retarded, but the wealth 
which might have accrued—consisting almost wholly of agricultural produce—would, 
in any case, have been consumed by the population within a year or two. J Mehemet 
Ali had the wisdom not to borrow. It may safely be asserted that Ismail Pasha, although 
his rule was, perhaps, outwardly more civilized than that of his predecessors, did more 
harm during the period of his Khediviate than had been done by all those who had gone 
before him. He had recourse to European credit, and in thirteen years ran up a debt of 
100 millions. In doing this he not only injured his own generation, but imposed a heavy 
burthen on posterity. 

Had Ismail Pasha’s system of government been allowed to continue, evils would have 
been produced which it would have taken, not a quarter of a century, but more probably 
several generations to repair. Fortunately, with the accession of Tewfik Pasha in 1879, 
and still more with the occupation of the country by a British garrison in 1882, Egypt’s 
opportunity came. Never did patient respond more readily to the remedies of the 
physicians. It should, however, never be forgotten that, whatever may have been the 
assistance rendered by the enlightened Ministers and the band of capable officials who 
during the last twenty-five years have been employed in Egypt, the efforts of the financier, 
the engineer, and the jurist would have remained comparatively sterile had it not been for 
the extraordinary productivity of the country and the industry of its inhabitants. 
Without this promising material on which to work, comparatively barren results would 
have been obtained. It is not too much to say that if the action of the governing body 
had been purely negative—that is to say, if they had confined themselves to striking off 
the shackles which formerly fettered the liberty of action of the whole population—and 
if they had merely restricted State action to its proper functions, a high degree of 
material prosperity would have been attained. Inaction in all other respects would have 
been far preferable to the mischievous activity of former rulers. If to this it be added 
that a sound fiscal policy has been persistently pursued, that the highest European skill 
has been devoted to the improvement of the system of irrigation, and that in all other 
directions western knowledge has been brought to bear upon the improvement of the 
administration, there cannot, as it appears to me, be anything very surprising in the fact 
that the progress has been so rapid as to startle the world. 

On the facts connected with that progress I will not dwell at any length. I need 
only say that in the course of the last twenty-five years the revenue, in spite of very 
large and continuous reductions of taxation, has risen from about £ E. 9,000,000§ to over 

* “The Pasha has not always a clear sense of what he proposes to himself. Earnest, impatient, 
ambitious, desirous of seeing immediate results, he scarcely allows time for the thoughtful laying down of 
those foundations on which he would fain raise a noble superstructure. lie is in haste to plant the tree, 
which is no doubt commendable, but he is in haste too to gather the flowers and the fruit, lie unwillingly 
consents to watch, to train up, to water, and to wait. ( I am old,’ lie 1ms been heard to say, ‘ and cannot 
stop as younger men might do; what I would have done must be done quickly.’ Hence it is that many of 
the intentions of the Pasha are thwarted; because instead of waiting for the gradual growth of time till the 
plants fix themselves firmly in the ground, he transplants the huge trees of the forest, which flourish, or 
seem to flourish, for a few hours, aud then finally decay.” Ibid., p. 149. 

| At an early.period of his reign. Mehemet Ali abolished all private tenure of land, aud reverted to 
tho assumption of State ownership as established by Selim I at the time of the Turkish conquest in 1517. 

t Mill, “ t’olitical Economy,” vol. 1, p. 94. 

§ £ E. 1 = 1/. Os. 6(i 
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£E. 14.800,000; that the aggregate imports and exports, which in 1880 amounted to 
about £ E. 19,500,000, have risen to about £ E. 42,000,000; that the area of land under 
cultivation has increased by 1,000,000 acres; and that thecrop, which in 1880 
was about 2,250,000 kantars, is now generally from 6,000,000 to 6 500,000 kantars. 

What circumstances can possibly occur to check this growth i 

In the first place it may be observed that either the complete and sudden with¬ 
drawal of European control, or the hasty adoption of institutions too advanced to be at 
present assimilated by the Egyptians, might produce disastrous consequences. There 
would then probably be a relapse into the maladministration of the past. I know, 
however, of no reason for supposing that either of these two contingencies will occur. 

It is easy to predict the immediate future of Egypt. The present regime will undergo no 
radical change. I cannot undertake to predict the remote political future ot the 
country, but “it may safely be asserted, in view of the very large interests involved, both 
European and native, that it will never be allowed to relapse into its former state. 

Probably the greatest danger which threatens Egypt lies in the fact, to which 
I have already alluded, that the country depends too exclusively on one crop, namely, 
cotton. It is in order that the degree of this evil may not be enhanced that it is most 
desirable that sugar should continue to be cultivated. Also it is to be hoped, m view of 
the high price of food-stuffs, which now have to be imported in large quantities from 
abroad! that more cultivators than heretofore will take to growing cereais. Cotton may, 
of course, be damaged by some blight, such as the phylloxera which attacked the vine¬ 
yards in France. The cotton in America is exposed to a similar danger. Indeed, no 
country which depends mainly on agricultural produce can be free from risks of this 
description Moreover, as I have already stated, the quality may permanently deteriorate, 
or the vbld per acre may diminish. All that can at present be said on these subjects 
the latter of which is of special gravity, is that the Government have caled m the best 
scientific and other assistance possible with a view to averting evils oi “tore. I 
describe in another portion of this Report what is being done m these respects 
Further the price of cotton may fall heavily. Undoubtedly it will rise and fall, partly 
b?reason of the varying demand and supply, and partly as the result of speculation; 
but*I & know no special reason for supposing that the production is likely to outstrip 
largely the demands of the world. The fears, which I occasionally see expressed, that 
the^cultivation of cotton in the Soudan will do harm to Egypt, I regard as who y 

illusory. ^ ^ the best consiaera tion I can give to this subject leads me to the 

conclusion that, although possibly a minor storm may from tome to the 

re-markets of Cairo and Alexandria, and although the cultivation ol cotton is 
Sd with Lie risks, most of which may, it is 

agricultural processes, nevertheless the material prosperity of this country rests on a 
basis of somewhat exceptional solidity. It is certainly not exposed to any greater 
risks than those which are to be encountered in other countries depending main y on 
agriculture, an^inhabited by a population, the majority of whom are still in a backward 

stage of education. 

9. The Cotton Worm. 

The publication of the very full Report made by Mr. Machell, descriptive of the 

nrevS S fieldsLire Loured, and nothing but the bare sttoks were left. 

S—from 

the following extract from Mr. Machell s Reportinfected leaves, or 
« On one property of 350 acres of cotton, no less than 2,465,7d» miectea leaves, ux 

pupatas!^and°a^^^^ and a S a ^ n in Au g ust > some idea ma 7 

be formed of what happens when nothing is done.” 


1 kantar = 99^ lb. 
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It was clear from tlie first that the evil could only be combated by an organized 
and united effort of the whole population in the affected districts. The result of using 
forced labour against locusts, to which I alluded in my last Annual Report, was very 
satisfactory. The insects were destroyed—the crops were saved. It was shown that, 
by careful supervision, the evils generally supposed to be a necessary incident of the 
forced-labour system might be averted. Under these circumstances, the Agricultural 
Society proposed that the Government should resort to forced labour in order to save 
the cotton crop of 1905 from the ravages of the worm. A Decree having this obiect in 
view was submitted by the Government to the Legislative Council, and readily accepted 
by that body. I need hardly add that all the persons employed were paid. 

The manner in which the operations were conducted reflects the greatest credit on 
Mr. Machell and the subordinates who worked under his general guidance. No less 
than 314,941 acres, belonging to 32,610 different proprietors, were cleared of the worm. 
“It is difficult,” Mr. Machell says, “to make even a rough estimate of the amount 
saved. In districts which were badly attacked, and where the crop was subsequently 
good, the saving cannot have been less than 2 kantars per acre, and it has often been 
more.” As a matter of fact, compulsion, though permitted by law, was generally 
unnecessary, as the people soon got to understand that it was in their own interests to 
co-operate with the Government. Considering the number of boys and girls employed, 
the cases of punishment which had to be inflicted for any evasion of the law, were 
extremely rare. In fact, in spite of the theoretical objections to forced labour, of which 
no one is more fully aware than myself, I have rarely known a measure which met with 
such universal approval in Egypt as that now under discussion. 

It has often been thought that the apathy heretofore shown by the population in 
connection with this subject is due to the fatalism inculcated by the Moslem religion. 
Possibly this may have been a contributory cause amongst the least educated portion 
of the community. I fear that nothing that I can say will have any effect on those who 
consider it impious to exert themselves in order to save their fields from being destroyed 
by the worm. I may, however, perhaps be allowed to remark that one of the sayings of 
Moliamed is to the following effect; “ Trust in God, but tie up your camel ” (“ Aakel 
wa tawakkel ”). Mr. Machell, however, does not think that the habit of thought to 
which I have alluded above was the main cause of the apathy displayed in previous 
years. His remarks on this subject are as follows : — 

“ The fellah is quite unable to work out his own salvation, but when once he has 
been forcibly convinced that his interest lies in a certain direction, his opposition will 
gradually diminish. 

“ For years he has seen Europeans and wealthier proprietors clean their land with 
a certain measure of success, but it required the Decree, and a very vigorous application 
of it, to make him do anything himself; and he cannot be blamed. He has abstained 
from work until this year not, as many suppose, through conviction that it is wicked to 
oppose the will of God—this is only brought forward for the sake of argument, and as the 
best method of stopping a rejoinder—but through that inborn conservatism which charac¬ 
terizes him, as it probably characterizes the same class of the community in a greater or 
less degree in every country in the world.” 

I am glad to learn from Mr. Machell’a Report that the help of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction is to be enlisted with a view to teaching the children in the village schools 
the results of the operations of last year. Those schools, as Mr. Machell very truly 
remarks, “ may become a valuable auxiliary in the work of dispelling the ignorance 
against which our campaign has been principally directed.” 

Before leaving this subject I may remark that the “ buff-backed heron ” or “ paddy 
bird,” which is, or was, so common in Egypt, is the cultivator’s best ally in waging war 
against the cotton worm. I appeal to sportsmen to spare these birds, which are, 
unfortunately, not so common as they were, 

I need hardly add that the facts which I have narrated above cannot in any degree 
be invoked in favour of the employment of forced labour under conditions wholly 
different from those which exist in Egypt. There is an immense difference between 
organizing labour to deal with an agricultural crisis, such as that occasioned by the 
presence of the cotton worm, and obliging people to labour on ordinary works under¬ 
taken for the general development of the country. In the former case, those employed 
readily ^understand that it is in their own immediate interest to work. In the latter case, 
the interest, if any, is more remote, and is certainly, in their eyes, less comprehensible. 
In the former case, the compulsion used really amounts to little more than persuasion. 
In the latter case, it is real and effective. 


10. The Agricultural Society. 

I described in my last Report (p. 81) the measures which were being taken to 
reorganize the Agricultural Society. The results of those measures have proved, 
eminently satisfactory. The Society, under the enlightened presidency of Prince 
Hussein Kamil Pasha, has largely extended its sphere of usefulness and activity. The 
number of members who have paid their subscriptions increased from 243 in 1904 to 
3,131 in 1905. In spite of the reduction of the annual subscription from £E. 5 to 
£ E. 1, the receipts under this head amounted to £E. 3,131, as compared to £ E. 920 in 
190t. The accounts of the Society for the past year show a surplus of £E. 5,217. 
The ordinary revenue of the Society is thus sufficient to meet its ordinary expenditure. 
It will be possible in the future to use the Government subvention for expenditure of an 
extraordinary character. 

The three Moudirieh delegations, which were established last year, have proved of 
great advantage in bringing cultivators into closer touch with the Society. At the 
numerous meetings which were held during the year, subjects of practical utility were 
discussed with great interest. The want of a suitable native staff to fill the posts of 
secretaries to additional Moudirieh delegations is being gradually overcome, and an 
increase of £E. 1,000 in the Government subvention has enabled arrangements to be 
made for the institution of two additional delegations in Lower Egypt and one in Upper 
Egypt, in the course of the present year. 

The annual Agricultural Show was held at Cairo in the spring, and proved very 
successful. So also were two local shows, which were held in the autumn at Fayoum 
and Mansourah respectively. 

On the subject of the chemical manures which are now distributed in large 
quantities through the agency of the Society, Mr. Foaden, the Secretary-General, writes 
as follows:— 

“The employment of chemical manures shows a great increase, the most satis¬ 
factory results having been obtained in the case of wheat, barley, and maize. Although 
the Society was unable to meet a great number of the demands, the amount distributed 
reached a total of £ E. 68,000, or more than double that of last year. In view of the 
rapid disappearance of the mounds, which have in the past provided the cultivator with 
a supply of manure, this question becomes one of increasing importance. The number 
of individuals to -whom the Society supplied manure during 1905 exceeded 6,000, of 
whom 4,000 were cultivators on a small scale, who applied through the local agents of 
the Agricultural Bank. It is satisfactory to remark that the smaller cultivators have 
taken advantage of the facilities offered by the Bank, which has greatly contributed to 
make more widely known the use and value of these manures. 

“To meet the increasing demands, the Society has found it necessary to erect a 
large store on the quay at Alexandria, and to facilitate the erection of distribution stores 
at various centres in the country. The Government have advanced to the Society a 
sum of £ E. 30,000 to aid in carrying on this work, and this sum, together with interest 
at the rate of 2 per cent, per annum, will be reimbursed by the Society in the course of 
this year.” 

The staff of the laboratories of the Society have been fully occupied during the past 
year in their respective spheres. In the entomological section, much valuable informa¬ 
tion has been obtained regarding some of the commoner insect pests of the country, 
more especially those which are injurious to cotton. It appears that the greatest 
damage is inflicted on the cotton crop by the attack of the boll worm (E arias Insulana ).* 
This proved very destructive last year, more especially in Upper Egypt. The fact that 
it is more difficult to discover than many other pests has led the ordinary cultivator to 
conclude that, as it appears simultaneously with the autumn fogs, it is to be attributed 
to these. A careful study of the life-history and habits of these pests will, it is hoped, 
result in the collection of information which may be turned to practical account. 

The fungoid diseases to which the cotton crop is liable have also been under 
investigation during the year. The results of these investigations will in due course 
appear in the Society’s year-book, which is now in the press. 


* Since this was written, I have received a report from the Agricultural Society, from which it appears 
that the best method of dealing with this insect pest will be to destroy the plants on which it feeds during 
the winter months. The Society will, without doubt, publish a full report on the subject. 
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11. Horticulture. 

I dwelt, in my Beport last year (p. 83), upon the great desirability of encouraging 
horticulture in Egypt. There can, in fact, be no doubt that there is a great opening 
for the further cultivation of fruit, vegetables, and flowers in this country. The two 
Horticultural Societies, at Cairo and Alexandria, have done very valuable work during 
the past few years; but it appears that a stage has now been reached when some more 
complete organization is requisite. As usually happens in this country, where principles 
of self-help are but slightly developed, the Government must, to a certain extent, act 
as a pioneer. A good deal, so far as vegetables are concerned, depends upon the 
importation of the best and most suitable seed from Europe. On this subject, Dr. Keatinge, 
who has taken a great interest in the Cairo Horticultural Society, writes :— 

“The importation of seeds from Europe, although it has done some good, has not 
been unattended with serious drawbacks. These disadvantages result from the fact 
that no trials have been made with the seeds imported. In these days, when there 
exist numerous varieties of nearly every vegetable, it is essential for success that the 
variety sown should be that which is suited to the soil, climate, and other local con¬ 
ditions. With the best intentions on the part of the seed merchant, it is impossible to 
be sure of success, until a trial has been made. Naturally, the native market gardener 
who pays a high rent, and is dependent on his garden for his livelihood, cannot be expected 
to derive any comfort from the fact that he has proved the uselessness of a certain 
variety of vegetable, should his crop fail. The result has, unfortunately, been that in 
several instances gardeners have refused to take seed owing to failures in the preceding 
year. Moreover, the fellah, very wisely, prefers to see results with his own eyes 
rather than trust to the statements of others. He is a practical agriculturist who 
knows that vegetables may be grown to perfection imder certain conditions, which 
conditions it is outside his power to provide, while making a profit on his produce. He, 
therefore, prefers to see the plants in the ground rather than trust to the results exhibited 
on the show bench. 

“ These and many points connected with the importation and acclimatisation of 
trees and plants, which might be of use to Egypt, make the creation of an experimental 
garden, with a professional European gardener in charge, a necessity if any real progress 
was to be made.” 

It is also felt that the existence of two Horticultural Societies—one at Cairo and 
one at Alexandria—probably does not conduce to the same efficiency as if one large 
Society were formed. The question of amalgamating the two Societies is now under 
consideration. The Government is prepared to give a reasonable amount of assistance, 
and I hope next year to be able to report that some substantial progress has been made 
in the direction of creating an improved organization. 


12. Cotton. 

Sir Vincent Corbett, in his note on the Estimates for the current year, drew marked 
attention to the fact that, although of recent years the areas of land under cotton had 
been steadily increasing, the total of the crop had remained stationary, and had even 
diminished. I am unable to give accurate figures as regards the area under cotton in 
recent years, but there can be no doubt that Sir Vincent Corbett’s statement is quite 
accurate. The total crop in the year 1904-05 was 6,352,000 kautars. This was less 
than the crop of the preceding year (6,509,000 kantars); than that of 1901-02 
(6,372,000 kantars); than that of 1899-1900 (6,510,000 kantars); and than that of 
1897-98 (6,543,000 kantars). It is also stated on undoubted authority that the 
quality of the cotton tends to deteriorate. 

There can be no question as to the gravity of these facts. They deserve the very 
serious attention, both of the Government and of all interested in the cultivation of 
cotton in Egypt. 

It is essential to discover the causes of this diminution in quantity and deterioration 

of quality. 

I may first deal with one cause which has been assigned, not, so far as I am aware, 
by any one in Egypt, but by those interested in the subject in England. It is certainly 
not the true cause. It has been stated that the deterioration of Egyptian cotton is in a 
large measure due to the effect, of the Assouan reservoir. It is thought that this work, 
by arresting the velocity of the current, causes the sediment to deposit on the river bed', 
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and thus deprives the water of its fertilizing properties. Although I was personally fully 
aware that this view was erroneous, I nevertheless thought it desirable to obtain 
Sir William Garstin’s opinion upon it. He writes as follows :— 

“ To my mind, such an assertion shows a lack of comprehension of the actual facts. 
Storage of the water in the reservoir does not commence until the winter, when the 
flood-water has passed off. This storage is effected very gradually, only the surplus 
water being stored, and the ordinary supply passing down the river with but little dimi¬ 
nution. During this period, the water contains practically no sediment. When the 
cotton sowings commence, in March, the water in the river is perfectly clear. This has 
always been the case with the Nile, and the reservoir has in no way altered the former 
conditions of the river. The silt-bearing tributaries, such as the Blue Nile and Atbara, 
have long before this period either ceased running altogether or have been reduced to a 
verv scanty supply of exceptionally limpid water. Any one who has visited these rivers 
in the spring will recognize the truth of. this statement. Egypt is then, during the 
months when the cotton is planted and first raised, dependent entirely upon the White 
Nile water. This, after its filtration through the great marshes, contains no sediment at 
all. During the flood, the reservoir is completely open, and there is no reduction in the 
river discharge, which passes through the gates, carrying all the matter in suspension in 
its waters through these openings unchecked. 

“ I cannot see why reasons, which I can only characterize as ‘ far-fetched,’ should be 
sought for to explain the deterioration of the cotton crop, when there are so many others 
which are irrefutable at hand.” 

Sir William Garstin’s view is fully confirmed by the British Chamber of Commerce, 
which, I may observe, contains amongst its members many who are highly qualified to 
speak on this subject. I quote the following passage from the December number of the 
journal issued by this institution :— 

“ A fear has been expressed—not in Egypt, but by people outside Egypt—that the 
holding up of water in the Assouan reservoir means a settling of the nutritive element 
of the Nile, and that the water sent down into the lower country is partly deprived of its 
valuable manurial properties. There is certainly not any foundation for this fear, for 
while the dam is in function, as preventing a free flow of water, the water that is run off 
comes from its lowest level, and, therefore, comes charged with the sediment. When the 
Nile is high, there is a free flow through the dam gates with the mud properties in 
activity.” 

I turn to other causes, which are more worthy of consideration. It may be said 
that they are four in number:— 

1. Insect pests. 

2. The effect of the rotations. 

3. Over-watering. 

4. Over-ci’opping. 

As regards the insect pests, I have nothing to add to what I have already said under 
the head of “ The Cotton Worm ” and “ The Agricultural Society.” 

As regards the rotations, the British Chamber of Commerce express themselves in 
the following terms:— 

“ One reason assigned is the lateness of a good supply of water. Owing to the late 
rising ol the Nile, rotations (water at rather long intervals) had to be maintained by the 
Irrigation Service up to almost the end of July, instead of to early July only. As it is 
in July that the plants are making their fruit, they have then need of a more liberal 
supply of water, aixd it so happened that the temperature in July this year (1905) was 
more than usually hot, thus making the intervals between waterings the more taxing. In 
support of this presumed reason was the unusual smalhxess of the pods formed, and which 
have remained a characteristic of the crop.” 

Admitting that there may be much force in this argument, it is difficult to see what 
immediate remedy can be applied. It is well known that, especially in a bad year like 
1905, the water supply during the summer season, even with the large addition made by 
the construction of the Assouan reservoir, is insufficient. The only method for increasing 
it would be either to raise the Assouan dam, or to construct large works on the Upper 
Nile. The first of these would be a partial, the second a more thorough remedy. But, 
for reasons, to which I will presently allude, the question of raising the Assouan dam must 
for the present remain in suspense, whilst it is certain that many years must, in any case, 
elapse before any large works are constructed on the Upper Nile. Sir William Garstin’s 
Memorandum, annexed to this despatch (Inclosure 4) shows how this matter now 
stands. 

As regards the third cause, namely, over-watering, it may at first sight appear 
[1613] Z 
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inconsistent with the second, namely, that by reason of the long rotations, the cotton 
suffers at times from want of water: but such is not the case. When the water arrives, 
the cultivators are in the habit of drenching their fields, and thus doing much injury to 
the plants. I know of no remedy for this, but the gradual process of education. It 
may be hoped that, by degrees, a more thorough knowledge of agricultural processes will 
be introduced through the instrumentality of the Agricultural Society. 

The fourth cause, namely, over-cropping, is probably the most important of all. 
Formerly, the sound rule existed that only one-third of the area of each property or 
holding should be planted in any one year with cotton. Thus, a three-years’ rotation 
was insured, and the soil recovered from the exhaustion due to the cotton crop. Now, 
in most cases, 50 per cent, of the land is planted annually with cotton, thus reducing 
the rotation to two years; while in many places, the people plant with cotton as much 
as 70 per cent, of the area. No manuring can make up for this, and no soil can stand 
it. If the practice is continued, deterioration must inevitably ensue. The remedy 
lies with the people themselves. At the same time, I admit that, under all the circum¬ 
stances which exist in Egypt, the Government should perhaps go further in the direction 
of taking the initiative, than would be necessary in countries where the population is 
more accustomed to self-help. 

Something, indeed, has already been done. The question of the quality of cotton 
seed, which is one of great importance, has received the constant attention of the 
Agricultural Society. A considerable area of land belonging to the Domains Adminis¬ 
tration was set apart for the production of as pure a strain of seed as possible, the seed 
for the sowing of which had previously been subjected to a system of hand-picking. 
During the growth of the crop, all plants not true to the variety, which it was intended to 
produce, were removed. About 12,500 bushels of seed have thus been produced, which 
have been distributed to well-known growers in suitable districts. In this manner, some 
10,000 acres of land will be sown with this seed during the present season. The crop 
resulting from this area will provide seed for distribution for at least 100,000 acres in 
the following year. 

It is, however, not merely probable, but almost certain, that this measure alone will 
not suffice. What more, therefore, can be done ? It is extremely difficult to say. My 
present inclination is to think that the best plan will be to wait another year, and to see 
what effect will be produced by the distribution of good seed, by the warnings aiven to 
the cultivators through the agents of the Agricultural Society, and by the fact that, 
owing to the high price of cereals, and the loss which many cultivators incurred last 
season by growing cotton, the evil of over-cropping may to a certain extent disappear. 
Moreover, the price of cotton may fall, which would in some respects not be an unmixed 
evil for Egypt; and if this happened, the temptation to push too far the cultivation of 
cotton would at all events be greatly diminished. In the meanwhile, I hope that the 

members of the Legislative Council—many of whom are large land-owners_the 

Agricultural Society, and other similar Associations will give their closest attention to 
/his subject, with a view to considering what steps can be taken. The proposal made 
by a recent writer (Poilay Bey) in the journal published by the Union Syndicale des 
Agriculteurs d’Ugypte that a Commission should be appointed to examine the question, 
is perhaps worthy of consideration. It has even been suggested to me that the 
Government should go so far as to interfere, either by direct or indirect legislation, in 
order to prevent over-cropping. I need hardly say that a measure of this sort is open 
to very strong objections. Moreover, it is doubtful whether, in practice, any such 
measure could be enforced. At the same time, the evil is one of such gravity that, if all 
other palliatives fail, I am not prepared to say that the adoption of some heroic remedy 
of this sort may not have to be considered. 


13. Sugar. 

Until the year 1881, there were no sugar-refining factories in Egypt. The Daira 
Sanieh mills crushed the sugar-cane and extracted the raw sugar, which was either 
consumed locally in that condition or exported and refined abroad. 

In 1881, a refining factory was erected at Hawamdieh by a newly formed Company 
called the Societd de la Raffinerie, and eleven years later, in 1892, another Company* 
called the Societd des Sucreries de la Haute-Egypte, came into existence and built a 
second factory at Sheikh Fadl. 

These two Companies amalgamated in 1897 under the title of the Socidtd Gdnerale 
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des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie d’Ugypte, and, shortly afterwards, constructed the large 
refinery at Nag Hamadi. The Company had by this time extended its system to 
Crushing the cane as well as refining the raw sugar. 

When it was decided to sell the property of the Daira Sanieh, the Socidtd Generate 
des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie d’%ypte (or the “Sucreries,” as the Company is more 
commonly called) wished to acquire the Daira sugar mills, as well as the system of 
railways which had been established to transport the cane to these factories. This, how¬ 
ever, it was unable to do, owing to lack of capital. 

In 1902, a financial Syndicate was formed, under the title of the Daira Sugar Cor¬ 
poration, to enable the Sucreries to carry out its wishes, and the money was provided on 
certain terms, which were briefly as follows :— 

The Sugar Corporation paid the Daira about 900,000/. for their factories and 
railways, and advanced to the Sucreries about 300,000/. for improvements, in addition 
to a further advance of 315,000/., to be used as working capital. The Sucreries, on the 
other hand, were to pay the Corporation about 100,000/. a-year for twenty-five years, 
and to repay the 315,000/. at the end of that period. 

In 1905, the Sucreries Company was engulfed in the failure of MM. Henry Say et Cie., 
whose bills they had accepted for large amounts. 

From what has since transpired, there can be no doubt whatever that the Sucreries 
Company had for a long while been working at a loss, in so far as the manufacture of 
sugar was concerned, and that, under any circumstances, its insolvency was merely a 
matter of time; it had, in fact, merely been postponed by large speculations in the sugar 
market. 

As the Sucreries Company is now insolvent, it is necessary, if the sugar industry is 
to be carried on on the same scale as heretofore, either to start a fresh Company or to 
reconstitute the existing Company. With a view to attaining the latter object, certain 
proposals have been formulated, and are now (7th February) pending discussion by the 
creditors and the Law Courts.' - " 

The really important question, so far as the general interests of the country are 
concerned, is whether it is probable that a Company can derive a reasonable profit 
from the manufacture of sugar on a large scale in Egypt under present conditions. 

For several reasons, I do not intend to offer any definite opinion upon this question. 

In the first place, the experiment has as yet never been fairly tried, and, therefore, I 
consider that any opinion offered can be little more than conjectural. 

In the second place, I have no wish that anything that I might say should be used 
for speculative purposes. 

In the third place, a great deal depends upon the price of spgar, a subject which 
falls outside the purview of the local situation. 

I confine myself, therefore, to a very few remarks upon the attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment in connection with this subject. 

Manifestly, in view of the important national interests concerned, it is the duty of 
the Government to afford any reasonable assistance possible in order to prevent this 
important industry from total decay. But I do not consider that either duty or sound 
fiscal policy would justify the adoption of measures calculated to bolster up the sugar 
industry by fictitious means. 

The main help which the Government can afford is in connection with the transport 
of sugar. The Daira Company formerly owned a network ol railways, which were sold 
to the Sucreries Company. The Government has expressed its willingness to buy these 
railwavs at a price, which has not yet been definitely fixed, but which will be between 
350,000/. and 400,000/. This measure is perfectly justifiable. I am assured, on com¬ 
petent authority, that the line, together with its material, is worth about that figure. It 
is in the interest of the tax-payers to obtain possession of the line, because, under 
Government auspices, it can be developed and used for general purposes of traffic. It is 
in the interests of the Company to sell the line, because, at present, it may only be used 
for the transport of sugar, whereas, if it is taken over by the Government and used for 
general purposes, it will probably be possible to fix a tariff for sugar which, whilst 
yielding a fair remuneration to the tax-payers, will be advantageous to the Company. 

There is, iurther, the question of the transport of sugar over the remaining 
portions of the State railways. Up to the present time, the Railway Administration, 
has carried sugar at specially low rates, on the condition that the Company sent all its 
produce by rail and did not use the river. If the Company abandons its demand for 
special rates on the railway it will, of course, be free to use the river ; and this, I 

* Since this was wiitten, the Company has been declared bankrupt. 
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conceive, is very probably what will be done. On the other hand, the tariff on the 
Government railways is now low, and I do not think that the Government can go 
further than to carry sugar at the lowest rates paid for transporting other agricultural 
produce. They cannot consent to carry sugar at rates which are unremunerative. 

Raw sugar imported into Egypt to be refined pays at present no customs duty, 
but an excise tax is levied on refined sugar consumed in the country. It has been 
suggested that this latter duty might now be reduced or abolished. The proposal is 
under the consideration of the Government, but the abolition of the excise would 
appear necessarily to entail the re-establishment of customs duty on the raw sugar. 

I should add that the Agricultural Society is about to take in hand a series of 
experiments, with a view to ascertaining the variety of cane which is most productive. 


14. Trade and Customs. 


The returns for the past year show a total volume of trade of £ E. 41,924,000, 
comprising £ E. 21,564,000 imports of merchandise and £ E. 20,360,000 exports. Com¬ 
pared with 1904, imports have increased over £ E. 1,000,000; exports are about 
£ E. 450,000 less. _ ' 

The import of specie amounted to £E. 4,782,000 and the export to £ E. 3,870,000, 
compared with £E. 7,607,000 and £E. 2,731,000, respectively, in 1904. 

The following Table illustrates the remarkable growth of the foreign trade of Egypt 
during the last ten years :— 


Year 

Imports. 


Total. 


£E. 

£E. ! 

£E. 

1896 .. 

9,829,000 

13,442,000 

23,271,000 

1900 .. 

14,112,000 

17,124,000 

31,236,000 

1905 .. 

21,564,000 

20,360,000 

41,924,000 


(a.) Imports. 

Of the year’s imports, 38‘6 per cent, came from the United Kingdom and British 
Colonies, 12 - 8 per cent, from Turkey, and 10 - 9 per cent, from Erance. The remainder 
was supplied by various countries in a proportion of 7 per cent, and under. 

The following are the variations in the principal articles of import as compared with 

1904:— 

Cattle for Slaughter. —The imports were 356,900 head of cattle, valued at 
£E. 369,100 in 1904, against 424,600 head valued at £E, 411,000 in 1905, an increase 
of 67,700 head, and of £ E. 41,900 in value. 

Cereals and flour show a most remarkable increase : 89,600 tons of cereals,and 130,000 
tons of flour, valued together at £ E. 1,583,400, were imported in 1905. Compared with 
the imports of the previous year, these figures represent an advance of 81 per cent, in 
quantity and 88 per cent, in value. The main causes are not far to seek. On the one 
hand, the population of the country has been largely increased of late by immigration, 
and, on the other hand, owing to improved methods of irrigation, the cultivation of 
cereals has given place to that of the more remunerative cotton crop. 

Dried fruits advanced from £ E. 215,200 in 1904 to £ E. 232,100 last year. 

Sugar to the value of £ E. 485,600 was imported during 1905, being an increase ol 
107 per cent, due to a diminution in the local production, and also to the fact that 
larger quantities of sugar have been brought into the country to be refined and 
re-exported. 

Coffee. —The quantity imported was 6,300 tons, valued at £ E. 244,500, against 
5,800 tons, of a value of £ E. 212,200, in 1904. 

Timber shows a satisfactory improvement, having advanced from £E. 1,194,200 in 
1904 to £ E. 1,322,000 in 1905. 

Furniture.— The value of this article was £ E. 206,900, or 18 per cent, in excess of 
that of the previous year. 

Cotton tissues display only an increase of £ E. 29,700, the total value imported being 
£E. 2,999,100. Considerable stocks were carried forward from 1904. 


The following articles also show increases:— 



Value in 1905. 

Increase as cc 
191 

>mpared with 

04. 

Worked iron and steel .. 

£ E. 
917,400 

£ E. 
41,800 

Percentage. 

5 per cent. 

Mixed tissues .. 


16,100 

6 „ 

Sucks.. 


57,300 

32 „ 

Railway waggons (chiefly for State 
railways) .. .. .. 


129,100 

76 „ 

Chemical manure ., .. 


28,200 

98 „ 


Coal decreased from 1,179,300 tons in 1904 to 1,132,600 tons in 1905. Charcoal, 
on the other hand, increased 16 per cent, in quantity. Transit coal for steamers at 
Port Said, which is not included in the above figures, fell off about 6 per cent.,' 
the total quantity in 1905 being 955,900 tons. 

Rice declined in value 10 per cent., Woollen Tissues 23 per cent., Silk Tissues 31 per 
cent., Raw Silk 40 per cent., Indigo (natural ) 20 per cent., synthetic 33 per cent., Copper 
31 per cent., and Hardware, including Cutlery, 7 per cent. 

In Horses, Mules, Donkeys, Camels, there is a decrease of 15,500 head, mostly in camels 
and mules, of which there was an abnormal importation in 1904 owing to the cattle 
plague. 

Machines also show a decrease of £E. 35,700, or 4 per cent. The decline in the 
importation took place during the month of December; the imports under this heading 
up to the end of November having been £ E. 137,000 in excess of that of the corre¬ 
sponding period of 1904. 

The value of goods imported by parcel post amounted to £E. 621,000, compared 
with £E. 563,300 in 1904. 

(b.) Exports. 

The United Kingdom and the Colonies took 54*3 per cent, of the total exports, 
France coming second with 8*5 per cent., Germany next with 7*3 per cent., and then 
America with 6*3 per cent. Shipments to other countries were all under 5*5 per cent. 

Cotton and Cotton Seed represented 86 per cent, of the total exports, the values being 
respectively £E. 15,806,400 and £E. 1,714,000. Compared with 1904, cotton shows 
an increase in quantity of 614,100 kantars and a decrease in value of £ E. 896,300, 
owing to a fall in prices during the first months of the year. Seed on the other hand is 
558,000 ardebs more in quantity, and £ E. 193,000 more in value. 

Sugar exports increased from £ E. 238,600 to £ E. 400,000. 

Onions , owing to a good crop and favourable prices, advanced in value from 
£E. 265,300 in 1904 to £ E. 393,400 in 1905. 

The following articles show a decrease in value: Eggs, 18 per cent.; Rice, 6’per 
cent.; Beans, 37 per cent.; Cotton Cake and Cotton Oil, 8 per cent.; Gum Arabic, 7 
per cent. 

(c.) Tobacco. 

The quantity of leaf tobacco withdrawn from bond during 1905 was 7,485,100 
kilog., compared with 7,260,300 kilog. in 1904. The importation of tombac amounted 
to 504,400 kilog., or an increase of 7 per cent. On the other hand, there was a decrease 
of 10 per cent, in cigars and cut tobacco. 

The 7,485,100 kilog. of leaf tobacco were supplied by the following countries:— 


Turkey .. 
Greece .. 
Bulgaria 
Austria .. 
China 

Other countries 


Country. 


Amount. 


Kilog. 

3,736,300 

3,062,500 

332,700 

217,600 

86,200 

49,800 
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The re-exportation of tobacco in the form of cigarettes shows a satisfactory growth. 
The quantity re-exported during 1905 was 702,800 kilog., compared with 620,500 kilog. 
in 1904, or an increase of 13 per cent. 

t 

j 

1 (d.) Customs. 

The Custpms revenue from all! sources, less drawbacks and repayments, amounted 
to £ E. 3,322,148, being an increase! of £ E. 105,870 on the receipts of 1904. For the 
sake of comparison, however, it shoU|ld be borne in mind that the rate of duty on several 
articles was reduced from 8 per cent, to 4 per cent, on the 25th November, 1905, which 
involved a diminution in the receipts of about fj E. 12,000. It will be interesting to 
watch during the current year the extent to which the loss of revenue consequent on 
these reductions is recouped by increased consumption. 

Moneys collected by the Customs on behalf of other Government Departments, &c., 
during the year amounted to £ E. 145,000. 


(e.) Smuggling. 

675 persons charged with smuggling (chiefly hashish) were tried by the Customs 
Commission in 1905 ; 643 were finally convicted, 25 were acquitted by the Commission, 
and appeals against 7 decisions are still pending in the Tribunals. The penalties recovered 
amounted to £ E. 2,637, in addition to the confiscation of the goods. 


(f.) Quays at Alexandria. 

In concluding liis Eeport, Chitty Bey, the Director-General of the Customs, 
remarks:— 

“ In spite of practically the whole of the increase of imports having entered the 
country at Alexandria there was decidedly less congestion on the quays than in 1904. 
This was due chiefly to regulations, which were enacted last year with a view to insuring 
the prompt removal of goods, and also to a better distribution of the work. However, 
until the new quays and warehouses, for which money has been granted, and which are 
being pushed forward with all possible speed, have been completed, the public must 
inevitably suffer some inconvenience during the heavy import season from the lack of 
space.” 

15. Balance of Trade. 

Sir Vincent Corbett, iu his note on the Estimates for the current year, drew 
attention to the fact that the imports of merchandize and specie, taken together, have, 
during the last two years, exceeded the exports; and that the process of paying for 
imports with capital provided by the foreign investor, though by no means necessarily 
unsound at present, could not be indefinitely continued. 

The subject, I need hardly say, is one of great importance. I have personally paid 
much attention to it; but I thought it desirable to ask Mr. Roussin, who is far better 
qualified than myself to deal with a question of this sort, to go thoroughly into the 
matter. He has accordingly written a very interesting Memorandum, which I annex to 
this Report (Inclosure 1). 

I fully agree with Mr. Roussin in thinking that, in view of the many unknown—or 
at all events uncertain—elements in the problem, no attempt to balance off the trade 
exactly would be of much value; but the main facts, as also, I think, the conclusion to 
be drawn from them, are clear enough. 

The essential facts are :— 

1. That while the exports might, on account of the charge on the foreign debt, have 
been expected, as in former years, to largely exceed the imports, the latter have, on the 
contrary, overtaken the former. 

2. That the reason for the relatively greater increase of the imports is due to a large 
extent to the influx of European capital into Egypt. 

3. That should this influx of capital at any future time cease or diminish, the 
external debt of Egypt will be increased by the amount due to the foreign investor on 
the capital now flowing into the country. 
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4. That should this take place, any readjustment must, as Mr. Roussin says, take the 
form of an increase in the exports, or that of a decrease in the imports. 

It is manifestly very desirable, in the interests of Egypt, that it should take tfile 
former, and not the latter, of these two forms. This can almost certainly only be done bjr 
increasing the productivity of the soil, and also by extending the area under cultivation. 
Hence, the conclusion at which I arrive is that the policy hitherto adopted by thle 
Egyptian Government of expending considerable sums of money on public works, 
notably on railways and irrigation, is quite sound ; and, further, that the gradual execution 
of some such programme as that put forward by Sir William Garstin is an economic 
necessity both for Egypt and the Soudan. 

16. Movements of the Currency. 

I have mentioned in previous Reports that about two years ago a good deal of 
inconvenience was caused to the public by a dearth of silver. The stock of silver in the 
hands of the Government has now been largely increased, and nothing of this kind ii 
likely to happen again. I annex to this Report (Inclosure No. 2) an interesting 
Memorandum, prepared by Mr. Roussin, on the movements of gold and silver during the 
past year. 

17. Paper Currency. 

The average daily amount of National Bank of Egypt notes held by the public in 
1905 was £ E. 913,000, as against £ E. 454,000 in 1904. All the denominations, from 
£ E. 5 upwards, shared in this increase. On the 31st December, 1905, the notes in 
circulation amounted to £ E. 1,389,000, being the maximum for the year, against 
£ E. 538,000 on the corresponding date of 1904. The notes appear to be becoming 
popular amongst the Egyptians. The richer merchants and large landowners are 
beginning to take them freely. 

A statement appeared a short time ago in a local paper that a commission had 
been charged at one of the branch offices of the bank for cashing some notes. On 
inquiry, I learn that only one case of this sort has come to the knowledge of the central 
office. On this occasion, the manager of the branch was at once instructed that the 
notes should be paid at their full value. It is evidently desirable, in order to maintain 
confidence in the notes, and to extend their circulation, that they should be cashed at 
their face value wherever presented. The Bank appears to be alive to this aspect of 
the question, and although they are, of course, under no legal obligation to cash 
the notes elsewhere than at their central office, I understand that, as a matter of 
fact, the notes have so far been practically cashed everywhere without charging any 
commission. 

The fact that there is an internal exchange in Egypt is a natural consequence of the 
general use of actual coin in the settlement of transactions in the interior of the country. 
It can only be broken down by the extended employment of instruments of credit for 
this purpose, such as the bank notes themselves, and by the growth of deposit banking. 
In more advanced communities, the confidence in bank notes is so great, and the banking 
system so widely developed, as to render feasible the payment of the notes all over the 
country. Thus, in Scotland and Canada, the banks redeem each other’s notes mutually, 
although the distances in the latter country are very great. In England, although the 
Bank of England notes are legally payable only at the place of issue and in Londop, 
they are accepted in practice without difficulty at other offices if tendered by customers. 
In Germany, the Reichsbank, under ordinary circumstances, pays its notes at its branches, 
and every independent bank is required to redeem its notes at an agency in Berlin or 
Frankfurt. In India, on the other hand, where the internal exchange plays a large paft 
in the commerce of the country, the Government notes are redeemable only at the place 
of issue or at the chief town of the Presidency where they are issued. There is happily 
reason to believe that the conditions of Egypt tend rather in the direction of assimilation 
to those existing in European countries. 

18. Banking. 

There can be no better indication of the development of commercial activity in 
Egypt than is afforded by the remarkable increase during the last few years both in the 
number of banks established and the volume of business which they transact. 
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Joint stock banks in Egypt may be classed under various beads. Some are 
exclusively Egyptian, deriving tbeir constitution from Khedivial Decree and having 
.their administration and seat of operations in Egypt; while others, although their 
business is confined more or less to Egypt, are constituted under the laws of the 
countries where their principal Board of Direction is resident. A third class consists of 
branches of foreign establishments whose management and larger sphere of activity is 
elsewhere. 

Again, some are deposit or general banks, and others are mortgage banks, confining 
their business to loans on real property. 

I find, on examining the figures of the purely Egyptian deposit banks, that the 
amount of their share capital and reserves has increased from 2,933,000/. in 1901 
to 6,300,000/. in 1905. The conjecture may safely be hazarded that, were it 
possible to ascertain the figures relating to the Egyptian business of the foreign banks, 
somewhat similar progressive movements would be exhibited. 

The same remark applies to the case of private banking firms, of which there are a 
considerable number. The accounts of these latter are not published. 

The total liabilities of the purely Egyptian deposit banks have increased from 
7,456,000/. in 1901 to 19,604,000/. in 1905, and the total assets have, during the 
same period, increased from 10,585,000/. to 26,424,000/. 

In a country such as Egypt, where a comparatively high rate of interest is easily 
obtainable, it must often be a temptation to bank managers to borrow large sums from 
the market on short terms for employment in advances. After examining the balance 
sheets of most of the leading banks, I cannot help thinking that it is worth the 
attention of the Directors to consider whether the proportion of their liabilities covered 
by cash, by money at call on short notice, or by first-class securities should not be 
increased. 

This consideration confirms me in the view, which I have long held, that it is most 
advisable that an institution should exist in this country which will, to a certain extent, 
be what is termed “ the Bankers’ Bank,” and which, in the event of a commercial crisis, 
would be able to afford assistance to other institutions which might find themselves in 
temporary difficulties. 

About a year ago informal negotiations were entered into between the Ministry of 
Finance and the late Sir Elwin Palmer, with a view to establishing more intimate 
relations between the Government and the National Bank of Egypt. Certain limitations 
of the bank’s general business were suggested with a view to bringing its practice more 
nearly in conformity with that of State banks elsewhere. The question was discussed 
in considerable detail, and it was recognized on both sides that the commercial 
conditions of Egypt did not admit of such stringent rules being laid down as are 
observed by State banks in some other countries. It was, however, agreed that, during 
one year, a tentative effort should be made by the bank authorities to meet the wishes 
of the Government. I understand that some progress has already been made in this 
direction, and I have every hope that when, as will shortly be the case, negotiations are 
resumed, it will be found possible to arrive at an understanding satisfactory to both 
parties. Meanwhile, any one who likes to look at the balance sheet of the National 
Bank will readily be able to satisfy himself that its financial position is one of exceptional 
strength. 

The share and debenture capital and the reserves of the mortgage banks have 
increased from 7,263,000/. in 1901 to 29,749,000/. in 1905. Their liabilities during 
the same period have increased from 6,530,000/. to 23,403,000/.; aud their total assets, 
from 7,744,000/. to 32,655,000/. I should add that in 1901 there were only two 
mortgage banks in Egypt, whereas there are now six. 

The very large increase in the capital of these land banks calls for some explanation. 
At first sight the figures appear rather startling. There is, however, I venture to think, 
nothing in them which need cause alarm as to the situation of the land-owners as a 
class. 

In the first place, 8,000,000/. of the increase in capital is due to a financial 
operation between the Daira Sanieli Company and the Crfidit Foncier, by which tHe 
latter took over the debts due to the former. 

Other important factors are the reduction in the rate of interest which has taken 
place in the last few years, and the increasing confidence of the Egyptians generally in 
banking institutions. These two faotors have operated in the direction of substituting 
the banks, to a great extent, as the creditors of the landed classes, in the place of local 
usurers. 

Again, the great appreciation in the value of land would, even if there were no 
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unusual increase in the number of mortgages, have caused a large increase in their 
capital value. 

Further, sales of land by reclamation Companies, which have lately been very 
active, count for a good deal in the increase; whilst the rapid growth of Cairo and 
Alexandria has unquestionably been the cause of much borrowing. Many people find 
it more profitable to mortgage their property in order to build, rather than to withdraw 
capital from their business. 

Taking the deposit and the mortgage banks together, the share and debenture 
capital and reserves have increased from 10,202,000/. in 1901 to 36,049,000/. in 1905. 
The fact that by far the greater portion of this money has come from Europe has an 
important bearing upon the question discussed under the chapter in this Report entitled 
“ The Balance of Trade.” 


19. The Mining Industry. 

During the past year, a Department of Mines has been organized under the very 
capable direction of Mr. J. F. Wells. As the matter is of much general interest, I think I 
cannot do better than to publish in cxtenso a Report which Mr. Wells has xecently 
addressed to the Egyptian Government. (See Inclosure 3.) Briefly it may be said 
that a departmental station has been established at Edfou, which is a convenient centre 
for communication with the various mining districts, and a suitable head-quarters 
for the special Camel Police Corps. Rough roads are being made between the mining 
districts and the Nile, and the ancient wells are being cleared out. 

The best method of levying royalties, or Government dues, is at present under 
consideration, and it is hoped that a satisfactory solution of this somewhat difficult 
question will be found. 

Such mining regulations as have been, or will be imposed, are designed to secure 
public order and to provide facilities for the engagement of labourers, and for their safety 
and proper treatment when at w r ork. 

The Government is not qualified, nor does it desire to express an opinion on the 
merits of any particular mining venture. The responsibility in such matters rests with 
the investor or his expert advisers. At the same time, it is hoped that from next year 
onwards the Mining Department will be in a position to publish an annual report giving 
information not only with regard to the metalliferous deposits of Egypt, but also in 
connection with such less familiar sources of eventual revenue as phosphates and 
nitrates for manure, marble, building stone, &c., all of which are known to exist 
in the country. 

It should be understood that this information will be of a general and scientific 
nature, and that no opinion will be given as to the conduct or prospects of any particular 
Company. 


20. The Fishing Industry. 

Until quite recently, it is probable that no section of the population of Egypt led so 
miserable an existence as the fishermen on the large salt-water lakes adjoining the sea. 
The fisheries were farmed by the Government, and it was reported by a trustworthy 
British official, who had made a special study of the subject, that the fishermen were 
“ little better than slaves in the hands of the tax-farmers.” The fishermen are a very 
poor, ignorant, and somewhat exceptionally backward class. They live, generally 
speaking, apart from the ordinary fellaheen, and their grievances attract but little 
public notice. I -was informed, some three years ago, that the average yearly income 
ol each family did not. exceed £ E. 3 to .£ E. 4. In 1902-03, the matter was taken in 
hand, and in my last two Annual Reports I explained the reforms which had been 
introduced. It is satisfactory to note that they have produced excellent results. 

As regards Lake Menzaleh, the number of boats employed in fishing has largely 
increased, and, although there has been a heavy fall in the price of fish, owing to the 
more plentiful supply, the profits of the fishermen are much larger than formerly. 
Snow Bey, an Inspector of the coast-guards, reports as follows:— 

“ The lot of the fishermen is indeed much improved, and I think they will in the 
course of a few years be a m<i)re wealthy class than their brothers, the fellaheen. Since 
the inauguration of the present system of licences, which in itself meant emancipation 
from what was practically a state of slavery, they have had many advantages given to 
them, notably amongst which I may mention the throwing open, during the six most 
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valuable fishing months of the year (May to November) of the whole of the northern part ot 
the lake, known as the Ashtoum-el-Gameel, representing at least £ E. 14,000 a-year, which 
sum should, I think, be very considerably increased during the next few years when 
the lake in general has had time to benefit by the new laws regulating the fishing 
in the lake, whereby fish seeking an outlet to the sea, at the spawning time, will 
have a fair chance of reaching it. When this is considered with the statement, made on 
good authority, that on an average some 300,000 or 400,000 roe-bearing grey mullet 
were caught yearly by the concessionnaire during the six months (from May to 
October) at the Ashtoum-el-Gameel, the hope of future benefits loom large before 
the fishermen.” 

Another large lake is Lake Brollus. The net profits of the fishermen per month, 
which were £ E. 2-5 to £ E. 3 in 1904, have increased to £ E. 275 to £ E. 3A. The 
number of boats, which was 169 in 1903, increased to 361 in 1904, and to 434 in 1905. 
A good test of prosperity amongst the poorer classes in Egypt is the number of marriages 
which take place. Another test is the number of pilgrims who go to the Hedjaz. In 
1903, there were 69 marriages amongst the Lake Brollus fishermen; in 1904, the 
number was 87; and in 1906, 113. Only four pilgrims went to the Hedjaz in 
1903; in 1904, there were 22; and in 1905, 51. The buildings now being erected 
are of a much better type than those which existed formerly ; mortar is being used 
instead of mud; and wood for the roofs of the houses instead of palm tree trunks, 
cane, &c. The quality of the clothing worn by the fishermen, their wives and families, is 
also better than heretofore. Sheehan Beyj of the Coast-guard Service, reports' as 

“ The prosperity of this year’s fishing industry exceeded even the expectations of 
the fishermen. Some of them cannot yet realize that they will be allowed to work under 
the present conditions for any time, as reports have been spread that the Government 
will one day go back to the old order of things and lease the lake. I have always assured 
them that the Government has no such idea, and that these reports are false. The number 
of complaints received this year have been very few, and principally of a trivial 
nature.” 

I am informed that the fishermen of Lake Edkou are even better off than those of 
Lake Brollus. 

The lessee’s lease of Lake Mariout only expired in 1904. 1905, therefore, was the 

first year under the new system. The fishermen used to pay to the lessee 55 per cent, 
of their earnings, either in money or in kind. They are now earning from £ E. 2*5 to 
£ E. 275 per head per month. 


21. The Distribution of Land. 

In my Report for last year (pp. 29-31) I gave a comparative statement of the 
distribution of the land in the years 1900 and 1904 respectively. The figures for 1904 
were, however, only approximate. I am now able to give the exact figures They are 
as follows 



Foreigner-.. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Extent ot Holding. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Land- 

owners. 

Per 

Cent. 

Acreage. 

Per 

Cent. 

Below 5 acres 

Above 5-10 acres .. 
„ 10-20 „ .. 

., 20-30 „ .. 

„ 30-50 „ 

„ 50 „ .. 

2,597 

694 

583 

315 

375 

1,601 

4,499 

5,163 

8,456 

7,782 

14,919 

590,106 

937,470 

78,066 

37,956 

11,376 

8,347 

10,662 

1,215,665 

546,062 

525,428 

277,874 

321,207 

1,749,423 

940,067 

78,760 

38,539 

11,691 

8,722 

12,263 

86-24 

7-23 

3-54 

1-07 

•80 

M2 

1,220,164 

551,225 

533,884 

285,656 

336,126 

2,339,529 

23*17 

10*47 

10*14 

5*42 

6-38 

44-42 

'total .. ., 

6,165 

630,925 

1,083,877 

4,635,659 

1,090,042 

100 

5,266,584 

100 


The changes in the figures do not in any material way invalidate the conclusions at 

which I arrived last year. Broadly speaking, it may be said that the small proprietors_ 

by which I mean those owning less than 60 acres—are holding their own. They do 
not show any tendency to disappear. Between 1900 and 1904, the acreage held by the 


proprietors of over 60 acres, has increased by 9o,956 acres. The total arya of land 
under cultivation was 152,532 acres more in 1904 than it was in 1900. The larger 
share of this appears to have gone to the big proprietors, but it must be borne in mind 
that in this category are included Land Companies, who, it may be hoped,, will 
eventually resell their properties, and thus give the small proprietors opportunities of 
acquiring the land. 

The distribution of land as between Europeans and natives does not appear to 
have undergone any material change. In 1900, 6,347 Europeans held 586,149 acres of 
land. In 1904, 6,165 Europeans held 630,925 acres. Thus it would appear that the 
number of European proprietors has diminished, whilst the acreage which they hold has 
somewhat increased. In 1900, 908,067 native proprietors held 4,527,903 acres of land. 

In 1904, 1,083,877 native proprietors held 4,635,659 acres. It would appear, therefore, 
that both the number of native proprietors and the aggregate amount of land held by 
them have increased. , 

The figures for 1905 will not be available in time to be published in the present 

Report. 

22. The Agricultural Bank. 

In the course of last year, the Agricultural Bank was authorized to issue 284,000 
new ordinary shares of 51. each to its old shareholders at par, thus raising its authorized 
share capital from 2,600,000/. to 3,740,000/. The Bank was also authorized to increase 
its debenture capital from 2,500,000/. to 6,570,000/. 

In the course of the last year, 106,373 loans were made by the Bank. Of these. 
47,941 were what are called “ A ” loans, that is to say, they were loans issued agains" 
receipt, of from P. T. 50 to £E. 20. The remaining 58,432 loans were “B” loans, 
that is to say, they are repayable over a period of years and are guaranteed by 
mortgage. These loans are from £ E. 10 to £ E. 500. The most popular form of loan 
appear” to be from £ E. 10 to £ E. 50. Of the total number of 58,432 loans, 45,267 fell 
within this category. 

The total amount outstanding on the 31st December, 1905, was 5,914,000/., as against 
4,006,000/. on the 31st December, 1904. 

Towards the close of last year the collections on account of interest and sinking 
fund were made with some difficulty in the Province of Behera and in the northern 
portions of Gharbieh and Dakahlieh. The difficulty arose owing to the lateness of the 
cotton crop. Nevertheless, out of a total collection due for the year of £ E. 1,433,150, 
only £ E. 94,633 remained uncollected at the end of December, and of this sum over 
£E. 20,000 was collected in January. 

I wish, in connection with this subject, to record my opinion that Egypt has 
sustained a very heavy loss in the premature death of Sir Elwin Palmer, who, in 
various capacities, rendered most eminent services to the Egyptiau Government and 
people. Sir Elwin Palmer, I may observe, when he occupied the post of Financial 
Adviser, took a leading part in the initiation of the system under which small loans are 
made to the Egyptian cultivators, and this at a time when comparatively few believed in 
the .success of the measure. 

23. Post Office Savings Bank. 

There was a considerable increase in the number of depositors in the Savings Bank 
in the course of last year. On the 31st December, 1904, they amounted to only 29,152 ; 
on the 31st December, 1905, the number had risen to 43,424, ol whom 31,411 were 
Egyptians and 12,013 foreign subjects, mainly Italian and Greek. 

The total amount due to depositors on the 31st December, 1905, was £ E. 236,420. 

The measure recently adopted, under which deposits in the Savings Bank are not 
liable to seizure for debt, will probably encourage investors. 

On the 1st January, 1905, the children’s Savings Banks came into operation. At , 
the close of 1905 there were 2,645 child depositors. Of these, 1,118 were in attendance 
at the Government, and 1,527 at private schools. 

24. The Statistical Bureau. 

The Statistical Bureau has been occupied since its creation, in the spring of last 
year, in working up the large amount of material already existing in the annual reports 
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published by the various Ministries and Departments. Considerable progress has been 
made, and it is hoped that, in the course of the current year, some publications will be 
ready for issue. 

I fear that some time will elapse before thoroughly trustworthy agricultural 
statistics are available. The best method of collecting them, however, is receiving 
careful attention. 


III. Finance. 


25. Accounts for 1905. • 


One of the minor defects of the financial system which existed prior to the signature 
of the Anglo-French Agreement was that the Accounts and Estimates were presented to 
the public in a form which was not readily comprehensible to anybody, unless he 
happened to be versed in all the intricacies of Egyptian finance. I am glad to say that 
the whole system has now been greatly simplified. When the figures have once been 
stated, it is no longer necessary to make a number of adjustments in order to understand 
their real meaning. 

The Estimates for the year 1905 were as follows :— 

£ E. 

Reveuue .. .. .. .. .. .. 12,255,000 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 11,755,000 

Surplus .. .. .. .. .. 500,000 


The Accounts show the following result:— 

Revenue .. ,, .. ,, 

Expenditure .. 


£ E. 

14,813,000 

12,125,000 


Surplus 


2,688,000 


The revenue was, therefore, £E. 2,558,000 in excess of the Estimates. The increase 
was spread over almost every head of account. In spite of the large reductions of 
taxation which have taken place of late years, the revenue is the largest which has ever 
been collected. 

The expenditure was £E. 370,000 in excess of the Estimates. The increase of 
railway expenditure, which naturally varies with the receipts, is of itself more than 
sufficient to account for this increase. 






26. The Reserve Fund. 

After deducting the sum of £ E. 3,050,000* which was paid to the Caisse de la 
Dette at the commencement of the year, the amount standing to the credit of the Reserve 
Fund of the Egyptian Government on the 1st January, 1905, was £E. 10,038,055. The 
receipts and expenditure of the past year were as follows :— 


Receipts. 


Expenditure. 


Balance on 1st January 

£ E. 

10,038,055 

Various grants, mainly for public 
works .. * 

£ E. 

Liquidation ot Daira Loan., 

1,527,869 

2,768,178 

Surplus of 1905 

2,688,524 


Miscellaneous receipts 

601,437 

Balance 

12,087,707 


14,855,885 


14,855,885 


* This amount is made up of two items, namely, £E. 1, 800,000, constituting the Reserve Fund in the «*t 

hands of the Caisse de la Dette, for which provision is made in the Decree of November 28, 1904 and I 

£ E. 1,250,000, which constitutes a cash balance. (See my Report for 100 1 , p, 10.) ’ ' 1 


It will be seen, therefore, (1) tiiat the balance standing to the credit of the Reserve 
Fund on the 1st January, 190J^, was about £E. 12,088,000, being about £ E. 2,049,000 . 

more than the amount brought forward from 190\ ; and (2) that the actual expenditure t? 
in 1905 (£E. 2,768,178) was only about £ E. 80,000 more than the surplus of 1905 
.(£ E. 2,688,524). In other words, the whole of the “ extraordinary ” expenditure of 
1905, with the exception of £ E. 80,000, was met out of revenue. 

I should add that about £ E. 2,468,000 of the balance is pledged to expenditure of 
various descriptions, thus leaving an unpledged balance of about £ E. 9,620,000. 


27. The Caisse de la Dette. 

It will be remembered that under the Khedivial Decree of the 28th November, 1904 

_which formed part of the Anglo-French Agreement, and which came into operation on 

the 1st January, 1905—nearly the whole of the land tax of Egypt was pledged to the 
service of the Debt. It was further provided that, when the payments made direct, to 
the Caisse amounted to the total sum necessary for meeting the interest due during 
the year, the remainder of land tax, until the close of the year, should be paid into the 
Egyptian Treasury. This arrangement has worked very smoothly. From the 1st January, 
1905, up to the 5th December, the total payments made to the Caisse amounted to 
£ E. 3,548,053. This amount, added to a sum of £ E. 88,798, being the interest ol the 
stock in the hands of the Caisse, made a total of £ E. 3,636,851. The amount necessary 
to pay the interest of the Debt was £ E. 3,588,111, being £E. 48,740 less than the 
money paid to the Caisse. This latter amount was, therefore, repaid by the Caisse de la 
Dette to the Government. From the 6th December to the close of the year, the land 
tax in the pledged provinces was paid direct to the Egyptian Government Treasury. 

I observe from time to time that statements are made in the press to the effect that 
there is some idea of raising the question of whether the Caisse de la Dette should not 
be at once abolished. I take this opportunity of stating that there is not a shadow of 
foundation for these reports. Under the Agreement made in 1904 between the Powers, 
no conversion of the Debt can take place until the year 1912. Until then, therefore, 
the situation of the Debt will remain unchanged, and the Caisse de la Dette in its present 
form will certainly continue to exist. So far as I am aware, there is no intention 
whatever on the part of any responsible authority to raise the question. Whether any 
conversion will take place in 1912 depends upon a number of circumstances which 
cannot now be foreseen, and which it would be altogether premature to discuss. 


28. The Egyptian Debt. 

The complete liquidation of the Daira Loan furnishes a suitable opportunity for 
making some remarks on the past, present, and probable future condition of the Egyptian 
Debt. 

In 1883, the year immediately following the British occupation, the capital of the 
Debt, which was then exclusively held by the public, amounted to 96,457,000/. The 
annual charge for interest and sinking fund was 4,268,000/. 

In 1885, the Guaranteed Loan, the nominal capital of which was 9,424,000/. was 
issued. 

In 1890, the conversion of the Privileged Debt from a 5 per cent, to a 3^ per cent, 
stock, whilst reducing the interest charge, increased the capital of the Debt by rather 
more than 7,000,000/. A portion of this increase was due to the fact that, in the process 
of conversion, about 1,330,000/. fresh debt was incurred, the money being applied to 
irrigation expenditure and the commutation of pensions. 

In 1891, the Debt reached its maximum figure of 106,802,000/. The charge for 
interest and sinking fund at that time was 4,127,000/., being 141,000/. less than in 
1883. 

In 1902-04, fresh Preference Stock, amounting to about 1,734,000/., was issued, 
the proceeds of the loan being applied to railway expenditure. 

Since its creation in L885, the Guaranteed Loan, which, as I have said, originally 
amounted to 9,424,000/., has been steadily reduced. The interest and sinking fund is 
paid by a fixed annuity amounting to 315,000/. On t lie 31st December, 1905, the capital 
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of the debt amounted to 7,849,000/. In twenty years, therefore, debt amounting to 
1*575,000/. has been paid off, mainly out of revenue.* 

The Domains Loan, the capital of which in 1883 amounted to 8,255,000/., has been 
reduced, mainly by the sale of the property, to 1,535,000/., a reduction of 6,720,000/. 

The Daira Loan, the capital of which in 1883 amounted to 9,009,000/., has been 
entirely liquidated by the sale of the property. 

The Privileged Debt, the capital of which in 1883 amounted to 22,467,000/., 
amounted on the 31st December, 1905, to 31,128,000/., an increase of 8,661,000/. 

The Unified Debt, the capital of which in 1883 amounted to 56,726,000/., stood, on 
the 31st December, 1905, at 55,972,000/., a reduction of 754,000/. 

The total capital of the Debt, therefore, on the 31st December, 1905, was as 
follows:— 



Amount. 


£ 

Guaranteed 3 per Cent. 

7,849,000 

Pi eference 3£ per Cent. 

31,128,000 

Unified 4 per Cent. 

55,972,000 

Domains 4^- per Cent. 

1,535,000 

. Total .. .. ; 

96,484,000 


The charge on account of interest and sinking fund was 3,709,000/. 

Thus, the capital of the Debt now stands at almost the same figure as in 1883, the 
difference being only 27,000/. On the other hand, the interest charge has been reduced 
from 4,268,000/. to 3,709.000/., a decrease of 559,000/. 

It is, however, to be borne in mind that stock to the extent of 8,770,000/. is held 
either by the Government or the Commissioners of the Debt. The interest charge on 
this amount of stock is 331,000/. The total amount of Debt in the hands of the 
public is, therefore, 87,714,000/.; that is to say, 8,743,000/. less than in 1883; and the 
interest charge which has to be borne by the tax-payers of Egypt is 3,378,000/., beim* 
890,000/. less than the figure of 1883 (4,26S,000/.). 

As regards the future of the Debt, it is to be observed that in 1912 the whole of 
the Debt, except the Domains Loan, becomes liable to conversion. This latter loan will 
certainly by that time have been entirely paid off by the sale of a portion of the 

property mortgaged.f Should no conversion take place, the Guaranteed Loan will 

steadily diminish, and will be finally paid off in 1952. No attempt is being made, nor, 
for the present, is likely to be made, to pay off the Preference or Unified Debts. On the 

contrary, they are likely to increase. It would obviously be an unsound policy to pay 

off’ any portion of these debts whilst the Government continues to incur heavy extra¬ 
ordinary expenditure for Public Works. The large amount of slock now held’ by the 
Government will gradually be placed on the market. The greater or less rapidity with 
which this operation will be conducted will depend, in the first place, on the amount 
which it will be found possible to spend annually on remunerative Public Works, and, in 
the second place, on the annual surplusses which are realized, and which will obviate 
for a time the necessity for borrowing. When, eventually, the stock now held, 
supplemented by the annual surplusses, is exhausted, it will be necessary to borrow, 
unless the material progress of the country is to be checked. Some long period will' 
however, probably elapse before this necessity arises. 

I should remark that, in 1968, the Suez Canal becomes the property of the Egyptian 
Government, when a large asset will be placed at its disposal, which can be used for the 
reduction of debt 


29. The Estimates for 1900. 

I have on so many previous occasions:]: explained the general nature of the financial 
policy which hasbeen pursued in Egypt since the British occupation commenced, that I 

* I say “ mainly ” only, because a small portion of this reduction has been effected by the sale of 
Government land. J 

t It is now certain that, after the Domains Loan has been fully paid off, a large area of very valuable 
property will revert to the Government. 

X 8ee, notably, “ Egypt No. 1 of ly03,” pp. 3-1 1 . 
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need here only allude to the subject to such an extent as is necessary to explain the 
present stage of the execution of that policy. 

It will be remembered that, in the first instance, fiscal reform was placed in the 
first rank of the Government programme. Writing in the spring of 1903,1 explained 
that, as a consequence of the adoption of this policy, direct taxation to the extent of 
about £E. 1,600,000 had been reduced; and further, that a reduction of 40 per cent, 
had been made in the salt duty; whilst the postal, railway, and telegraph rates had 
undergone a great diminution. The necessary consequence of the adoption of this 
policy was that the sums devoted to administrative expenditure were insufficient to 
meet the growing demands of the country. In 1903, therefore, it was thought that, 
for the time being, it would be desirable to suspend any further measures involving a 
loss of revenue, and to apply any surplus funds which might be available to an increase 
of expenditure. This programme, however, was subsequently modified. In the first place, 
the revenue grew more rapidly than had been anticipated. In the second place, a 
larger amount of freedom of action than had heretofore obtained was accorded to the 
Egyptian Government by the conclusion of the Anglo-French Agreement in April 1904. 
Under these circumstances, it became possible to devote considerable sums to increased 
expenditure, whilst at the same time continuing the policy of fiscal reform. Writing in 
the spring of 1905,* I explained that in the two years 1904-05, it had been found 
possible to grant a further remission of taxation, amounting to about £ E. 300,000: 
whilst at the same time the administrative expenditure was increased by £ E. 109,000 in 
1904, and by no less than £ E. 556,000 in 1905.f In dealing with the Estimates of 
1906, the circumstances were such as to justify the Government in again advancing 
simultaneously along the two lines. 

The following taxes have been either abolished or reduced :— 


Salt monopoly, abolished .. 

Esiimated Loss 
of Revenue. 

£ E. 

175,000 

Tax on sea-fishing boats, abolished .. 

2,000 

Ferry tax on canals and the Nile, reduced or abolished .. 

7,000 

Reduction of Red Sea light dues 

30,000 

Reduction of impoit duty from 8 to 4 per cent, on coal, liquid fuel, 
charcoal, firewood, timber for building purposes, petroleum, live 
stock, and dead meat ,. 

118,000 

Total .. 

332,000 


After making allowance for the loss involved by these measures, the revenue has 
been taken at £ E. 13,500,000. This, after again making allowance for the £ E. 332,000 
lost by the reduction of taxation, is less than the actual receipts of 1905 by 
£ E. 981,000. 

The expenditure, both ordinary and special, is taken at £ E. 13,000,000. 
This is £ E. 1,245,000 more than the estimated expenditure of 1905, namely, 
£ E. 11,755,000. The increase is, however, not so formidable as would at first sight 
appear. 

In the first place, £ E. 212,000 is merely nominal. I explained in my Report last 
year that it had been the custom in some cases only to enter net expenditure in the 
accounts. The objections to this system are obvious. It has now been abolished. This 
1 sum of £ E. 212,000, therefore, appears on both sides of the accounts. 

In the second place, a sum of £ E. 236,000 is “Special,” that is to say, non- 
| recurring expenditure. It is mainly on account of building. This item is, of course, 

I wholly uuder the control of the Government, and could without difficulty be reduced 

I in future years, should the necessity for doing so arise. 

1 In the third place, the railway and telegraph expenditure has been increased 

I by £ E. 237,000. This expenditure naturally varies according to the receipts. If 

I the latter do not increase in the manner anticipated, the expenditure will not be 

I incurred. 

^3 In the fourth place, £ E. 42,000 is due to increased Post Office expenditure, which 

will almost certainly be covered by increased receipts. 

3 * “ Egypt No. 1 of 1305,” p. 19. 

H j No account is here taken of the increase in railway expenditure, whether in 1001 or 1903. 









These four items make altogether a total of £ E. 727,000, leaving a balance 
of £ E. 518,000, which may be taken as the real increase of administrative 
expenditure. 

The most important items which make up this total of £ E. 518,000 are as 
follows :— 


Education ., .. .. 




Amount. 

£K. 

20,000 

Increase of police.. .. .. 




50,000 

Sanitary service .. .. .. 




40,000 

Prisons .. 




23,000 

Justice (Mixed and Native Tribunals) 




20,000 

Public works 




45,000 

Provincial administrations .. .. 




7,000 

Increase to salary of ghafirs 




25,000 

Coast guard 




16,000 

Military 




80,000 

Pensions .. .. 




44,000 

Increase of pay to employes 




120,000 

Total .. .. 


•• 

. . 

496,000 


I shall allude subsequently more fully to some of the items mentioned above. 

Explanation of the detail is also given in Sir Vincent Corbett’s note, which has recently' 

been published. I may mention that the principal cause of increase is due to the rise of 
price, which has involved heavier expenditure for such articles as forage, and for the 
maintenance of prisoners and hospital patients, and also to increased rates of wages 
paid to temporary employes and daily labourers. Sir Vincent Corbett estimates the 
total increase due to these causes at no less than £ E. 370,000. 

The Estimates, therefore, stand as follows:— 

£ E. 

Revenue .. .. .. ,, .. 13,500,000 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. 13,000,000 

Surplus .. .. .. .. .. 500,000 

In view of the following facts there ought to be no fear of a deficit being 

incurred:— 

1. No allowance has been made for any normal increase of revenue in 1906 ; 

2. The revenue, after allowiug for the reductions of taxation, is taken about 
£ E. 981,000 less than the actual receipts of 1905; and 

3. A margin of £ E. 500,000 of revenue over expenditure has been left. 

Before leaving this branch of my subject I wish again to draw attention to a point 
of great importance, to which I alluded in my Beport of last year.* 

The village watchmen (“ghafirs”) are partly paid by a local tax, which has 
existed from time immemorial. It is only paid by local subjects. Further, in some 
few provincial towns a voluntary tax, the proceeds of which are spent on local- 
objects, is paid by the inhabitants. But for all practical purposes it may be said 
that no system of local taxation exists in Egypt. The Government is, therefore, 
undertaking a task which, so far as I am aware, is not performed by the Govern¬ 
ment of any other country in the stage of civilization to which Egypt has already 
advanced, or is rapidly advancing, namely, to meet all the rapidly increasing require¬ 
ments of various localities from the proceeds of general taxation. Writing on this 
subject last year I said ; “ It is by no means improbable that a system of local taxation 
will at some future time have to be adopted, both in the towns and in the rural districts- 
of Egypt ; but I venture to deprecate its application until, with the advance of wealth 
and education, a really effective public opinion has been created, which will comprehend 
the necessity of the system, and will be keenly alive to the needs which such a 
system is intended to meet. At present, there is a wide gulf between the require¬ 
ments of the Europeans and of the educated portion of the native community on the one 
hand, and of the mass of the population on the other hand. The former might perhaps 
he reconciled to a system of taxation under which they would be rapidly provided 


* “ Egypt No. 1 of 1905,” pp. 24-25. 
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with improved roads, streets, drains, lighting, &c. The latter, unless I am much 
mistaken, would greatly prefer relatively slow progress in such matters, accompanied by 
low taxation. I still hold to this opinion, but I 'am not prepared to say that it would 
not be the duty of the Egyptian Government to modify it if a very distinct expression of 
public opinion were elicited in the sense of demanding modification. That the adoption 
ot the present system has its inconveniences is obvious. It involves slow progress in 
respect to all those branches of improvement which are usually made by the proceeds of 
local taxes The subventions given to various provincial towns has recently been increased 
by £ L. 12,000. _ should the financial condition permit of the adoption of such a course 
1 trust that the increase in future years will be more considerable; but in any case it is 
almost inconceivable that the Government should, in any near future, be able to apply 
from the proceeds of general taxation the sums really required to meet local wants It 
is very necessary that all who are interested in the finances of Egypt, should thoroughly 
understand this point, which is, indeed, one of capital importance. * • 


30. Salt. 

n t In ?r V L aSt f nnual 1 alluded to the salt monopoly as the greatest remaining 

blot on the fiscal system of Egypt, and I expressed a hope that at some future time the 
fanancial situata wou d permit of a large reduction in the royalty, which amounted to 
i . i. 540 per ton. When I wrote, I scarcely anticipated that the reduction would come 
so soon, btill less did I venture to hope that it would be possible to sweep the whole 
sys em away In examining the figures of the salt revenue, however, it was found that 
a reduction of the royalty, sufficiently large to make an appreciable difference in the 
ie ai price, would leave a revenue far too small to justify the maintenance of the 
monopoly. A more radical reform, therefore, seemed advisable, and it was decided to 
abolish the monopoly from the 1st January, 1906. In taking this decision, the Govern¬ 
ment considered that it would be imprudent to upset suddenly the existing system of 

vi?l»«M tl0l -p WhlC1 m T e( ! * suffici ? nt su PPty of salt being available in the most remote 
villages Experience had shown that the Salt and Soda Company were a successful 
is ributing agency In order to maintain its efficiency, an agreement was entered 
upon whereby the Government agreed not to let any salines to other persons for a 
pei loti of six years the Company, on its side, undertaking to keep in its stores a sufficient 
supply of salt and to maintain agents in every village where they now exist (i e „ in 

Srirlnf 9 y T-? ™ ??? and to bind them to retail salt at a maximum 

price of 2 nullffimes (^. per kdog. This price will, I believe, compare favourably with 
the retail price m any other country. J 

On other grounds, too, the arrangement seemed an equitable one. The Salt and 
6oaa Company had been expressly called into existence to relieve the Government of 
t ie working of the monopoly, and, although the concession was declared revocable at 
I 0 !! /'? 06 ’ wasnot anticipated by either party that circumstances would 

11 , Us being cancelled for many years to come. The Company, therefore 

notfce uontV 116 1 C0U -! deratl0U - M r°T’ had waived its ri 8 ht to Sie ^ix months’ 
safincr n, Uined 111 ltS c ? l 1 lL I ract - llle abolition of the monopoly without some compen- 
a m t ai rangement would have been a severe blow to the numerous shareholders of the 
company m this country. 

’{f 76 alwa y s thou P ht thal main argument in favour of abolishing the Govern- 
fha wnl T )U0p0 y was ’ uot 80 much that a hi S ] i rate of royalty was charged—though 
Lhmi l an . im P 0l 'tant consideration—as that the measure*, which had necessarily °to 

in rt“ UUg8hl ? , r W 1 re ° f a V6ry °Pl ,ressive ^ture. The following facts 

connection with this aspect of the question speak for themselves:— 

last year, 1,572 persons were arrested; 35 tons of smuggled salt were 
were n’aid V° U keys ’ c j amels ’ and 2 boats were confiscated and sold; £ E 1,100 
inflW.+oi dUeS ’ ^ Ud 110 ess H lau 1 3 >000 days of imprisonment in the aggregate were 
iinpend\n« C ”chin?rf g ers; , aild this, although during the month of December, when the 
hirlf fhir a <i pe k. nown t0 th e public, the number of cases of smugglin'? showed a 

S1, » belonged to the poorfe cCoftl* 

] I at ion, and it may be said with some degree of certainty that every animal or boat 

cm “tT vS/TT 11 ‘ h ,° T 11 » benefit to the 

countn that a system, which produced such results as these, should be wholly abolished. 

* See further remarks on this subject under the head of “75. Municipalities and Local Commissions." 
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31. Reduction of Light Dues. 

I have stated that in the Estimates for the current year the sum of £ E. 30,000 
has been devoted to the reduction of the light dues. The rates heretofore levied were 
as follows:— 



Up to 800 Tons. 

Over 800 Tons. 



Per ton. 

Per ton. 


At MediteiTanean ports ,. 

5 niillieraes 

2-i milliemes. 


At Red Sea ports, including Port Said for vessels 
transiting Canal • .. .. 

14 „ 

7 



Under the new arrangement, the dues levied in the Mediterranean will remain 
unchanged. Those in the Red Sea will be reduced from 14 mill, to 7 mill, per ton 
for ships up to 800 tons burden, and from 7 mill, to 5 mill, per ton for ships of 
larger capacity. 

It may perhaps be desirable that 1 should explain why no reduction has been 
made in the dues levied in the Mediterranean. Up to the present time, about 
seven-eights of the total receipts from light dues came from the Red Sea, and only 
one-eiglith from the Mediterranean traffic. On the other hand, the expenditure oil 
both sides of the Isthmus of Suez was about the same. In 1905, it amounted to about 
£ E. 20,000 in the Mediterranean, and a similar sum in the Red Sea. It was, therefore, 
clear that the dues paid by shipping in the Mediterranean ports did not suffice to defray 
their share of the expenses of maintenance, but that the deficit was more than supplied 
by the receipts at the higher rates from the greater quantity of shipping at the Red Sea 
ports. I may also mention that the Mediterranean rates are low, when compared with 
those levied in other ports where light dues are in force. For instance, in Great Britain 
the rate for steamers is 2 \d. (11 mill.) per ton, with a maximum of Is. 4^c/. per ton 
(i.e., six times the rate) per annum for each steamer. 

It is worthy of notice that British shipping constitutes 45 per cent, of the total 
tonnage which enters the Mediterranean ports and 65 per cent, of that which traverses 
the Red Sea. The greater portion of the latter only touch at Egyptian ports because 
the ships have to transit the Canal. 


32. Ferries. 

In dealing with the Estimates for the year, I stated that allowance had been made 
for a loss of revenue, amounting to £ E. 7,000, in order to effect certain reforms in the 
existing system for regulating ferries. It is perhaps desirable that I should add a few 
words of explanation on this subject. 

However useful the very numerous canals which intersect Egypt may be in other 
respects, they certainly interfere a great deal with locomotion. For many years past I 
have, in my Annual Reports, recorded the number of places where bridges, some of 
which are made by the Government, and others through the agency of private 
enterprise, are being substituted for ferries. The former can probably, however, never 
altogether take the place of the latter. 

Up to the present time, the ferries have constituted a Government monopoly. They 
have been farmed. The system has not worked well, and has given rise to numerous 
complaints. On the one hand, the farmers were under no obligation to provide an 
efficient service, or suitable boats, or landing-stages. On the other hand, although there 
was a tariff fixed by law, the ferrymen found great difficulty in collecting their fares. 
Their daily customers often declined to pay in money, but made occasional presents of 
corn or other kinds of food. 

The system has now been thoroughly reformed. On almost all the canals, the 
Government monopoly has been abolished. Any private individual who likes to 
establish a ferry will be at liberty to do so, and to charge whatever rates he thinks fit. 

Besides the ferries over the canals there were, until recently, 188 ferries over the 
Nile. On 60 of these the Government monopoly has been abolished. The remaining 
128 have been farmed at about half the former rents. The concessionnaires will be 
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under an obligation to supply suitable boats for passengers and animals, and to build 
pontoon landing-stages. The ferries will be subject to periodical inspection. 

This reform is one which, I have every reason to believe, will be highly appreciated 
by the provincial population. 


33. Summary of the Financial Situation. 

The financial position of the Egyptian Treasury, as it stood on the 1st January. 
1906, may be summarized as follows :— 

1. The Accounts for 1905 show a surplus of about £ E. 2,689,000. The revenue of 
the year, namely, £ E. 14,813,000, was the largest ever collected. 

2. The Estimates for the year 1906, after allowing for a reduction of taxation 
estimated to involve a loss of £ E. 332,000, has been taken at £ E. 13,500,000, and the 
expenditure at £ E. 13,000,000, thus leaving an estimated surplus of £ E. 500,000. 

3. A sum of about £ E. 12,088,000 stood to the credit of the Reserve Fund, of 
which £ E. 2,468,000 had been pledged to expenditure of various descriptions. 

4. The outstanding capital of the Egyptian Debt was 96,483,880/. Of this amount, 

8,769,820/. was held either by the Government or the Caisse de la Dette, thus leaving 
87,714,060/. in the hands of the public. ° 


34. Domains Administration. 

The surplus for 1904 of this Administration was estimated at 75,000/. The actual 
surplus was 84,000/. The accounts for the year 1905 are not yet closed, but it is 
estimated that the surplus will amount to 100,000/. 

By successive sales, the area still held by the Domains Administration has been 
reduced to 149,554 acres, valued at 3,242,000/. It is probable that, when the whole of 
the loan is paid off, land to the value of at least 2,000,000/. will remain in the possession 
of the Government. 

In the course of last year, 2,979 acres were sold, in lots averaging 21± acres each. 
These 2,979 acres had been estimated to value 65,000/. The actual price "realized was 
120,765/., or an average of 40/. 10s. an acre. 484 acres were sold to foreign subjects ; 
the remainder went to native purchasers. 

Under the head of “Cotton ” I have dealt with the causes which appear to have led 
to the partial failure of the cotton crop last season. Mr. Gibson suggests a further cause. 
He says that the decay of immature pods, which took place early in the mouth of 
September, may have been partly caused by a superabundance of moisture in the subsoil. 
“In support of this suggestion,” lie says, “ it is to be noted that the cotton planted in the 
Santa Estate, where there are no drains, suffered more in this respect than that on lands 
further to the north of the Delta, where there are drains.” 


35. The Daira Administration. 


The estimated excess of receipts over expenditure in 1905, which it was thought 
would be realized by this Administration, was £ E. 726,000. The real surplus has been 
£ E. 775,000. During the last three years, an aggregate surplus of £ E. 1,156,000 has 
been realized. The result is creditable to the Administration. 

The Daira Debt has now been entirely liquidated. The outstanding portion of the 
loan in circulation on the 15th October was 4,444,340/. This has now been paid off. Since 
1898, all the properties of the Daira Sanieh have been sold, mostly to native land-owners, 
at a total price of about 12,100,000/. The profit to be divided between the Government 
and the Company, after making some equitable deductions in favour of the latter, mav be 
estimated at 6,800,000/. J 

Certain members of the Khedivial family allege that they have claims on this money. 
I forbear, however, to make any observations on this subject, as the matter is before 
the Law Courts. 


[1613] 
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36. The Post Office. 

The following figures show the very remarkable growth which has taken place in 
the numbers of letters passing through the Egyptian Post Office during the last twenty 
years:— 


Year. 

Number of Letters. 

1885 .. 







12,500,000 

1890 .. 






, . 

16,300,000 

1895 .. 

, , 

• • ® ® 





22,400,000 

1900 .. 


- * • • 





31,900,000 

1905 .. 

• • 

• • « • 


. 



50,700,000 


The number of parcels passing through the Post ,Office has also increased, since 
1885, from 83,000 to 750,000. The number of value-payable parcels exchanged with 
foreign countries continues to increase. In 1904, the number of these parcels was 
29,000, representing a value of £ E. 48,200. In 1905, the number rose to 35,950, 
representing a value of £ E 51,500. 

The British Post Office has not yet notified the date for bringing into force the 
cash-on-delivery system between the United Kingdom and Egypt. 

The exchange of British postal orders between Egypt and the United Kingdom and 
British Colonies came into operation on the 1st April, 1905. During the nine months 
ending the 31st December, (here were sold in Egypt 5,854 orders, representing 3,514/. 
During the same period, 2,416 orders, representing 1,864/., were paid. 

The most noteworthy event of the past year was the establishment of a penny postal 
rate between Egypt and the United Kingdom. This arrangement, which has been 
extended to New Zealand, India, the Straits Settlements, Cyprus, and Gibraltar, came 
into operation on the 15th December. All foreign countries have been informed, 
through the International Postal Bureau at Berne, that the Egyptian Government is 
willing to extend the penny postage system to any country which will grant reciprocity. 


37. The Land Tax. 


I give below a Table, showing the amount of the land tax, as also the arrears, 
during the past three years :— 


Years. 

Total Amount of 
Land Tax. 

Arrears. 


£ E. 

£ E. 

1903 .. 

4,683,692 

34,794 

1904 

4,825,462 

21,189 

1905 

4,902,608 

18,026 


In former years, the amount of land tax remaining due at the close of every year 
was invariably very large. It is most satisfactory to note that during the past year, out 
of a total demand of about £ E. 4,900,000, the arrears only amounted to £ E. 18,000. 
On the other hand, I am informed that the collection of the tax was, on the whole, more 
difficult in 1905 than in the previous year, and, moreover, that there were a larger 
number of seizures. The actual sales of land on account of non-payment of the tax 
were in both years inconsiderable in amount. Throughout the whole of Egypt only 
69 acres were sold up in 1904, and 80 acres in 1905. On the other hand, the 
number of seizures of movable property (principally the crop) rose from 1,413 in 
1904 to 1,703 in 1905, although, curiously enough, the amount of land tax for 
which the seizures were made fell from £ E, 15,621 in 1904 to £ E. 13,357 in 
1905. The number of sales was the same in each year, namely, 322. It is dear 
from these figures that if was mainly the very small proprietors who found difficulties in 
paying their land tax, T have no doubt that the explanation is to bp found in the 


remark I made in my Deport of last year (p. 49), to the effect that “ the Egyptian 
cultivator too often holds on to his produce, in the hope of a further rise of price, with 
the result that he eventually realizes an even lower price than that originally offered to 
him by the cotton agent.” The tendency to hold on for a turn in the market before 
selling his crop was notably shown by the small cultivator in the autumn of 1903, when 
the price of cotton was high. Suddenly, instead of a rise, there was a heavy fall in 
price, with the natural result that those who had failed to sell got into pecuniary 
difficulties, which were probably felt not so much at the moment as in the following 
year. The results are shown in the figures which I have quoted above. 


38. Land Sales' Registration. 

I stated in my Report for last year (p. 19) that the fees on the registration of 
sales of land had been reduced from 5 to 2 per cent. The revenue from this source in 
1904 was £ E. 723,000. Anticipating a loss of from £ E. 250,000 to £ E. 300,000, the 
estimate for the year 1905 was taken at £ E. 434,000. As a matter of fact, the receipts 
during the past year were no less than £ E. 943,000, being £ E. 220,000 in excess of 
those of 1904. It must not, however, be assumed that this result was wholly due to a 
large increase in the number of deeds of sale registered in consequence of the reduction 
of the dues. The registration of the sales of the Daira properties brought in a revenue 
of £ E. 170,000. The remainder of the increase is to a great extent due to more 
effective measures having been taken for the prevention of fraudulent declarations as to 
the value of properties transferred. It is also partly due to the increase in the number 
of mortgages registered. 

It is a common practice, in order to escape payment of the dues, to present a 
deed of sale in which the purchase price is stated at a figure far below the real price. 
A case recently came under notice in which the declared price was only 10 per cent, of 
the real amount paid. 


39. Land Tax Readjustment. 

Satisfactory progress has been made with the readjustment of the land-tax. The two 
provinces of Assouan and Keneh were taken in hand as soon as the Nile flood of 1904 
had subsided, and in both cases the work was finished before the flood of 1905. 

The number of appeals remains low, as the following Table shows :— 




Number of 





Number 

Villages from 
which 

Appeals were 
presented. 

Total Number 

Appeals 

Appeals 


of Villages. 

of Appeals. 

llejected. 

Accepted. 

Assouan 

mm 

13 

38 

30 

8 

Keneh 

mm 

41 

94 

78 

16 


A beginning has already been made with the province of Ghirgeh, and it is hoped 
that the work will be finished in both Ghirgeh and Assiout by the end of 1906. Only two 
provinces will then remain, viz., Minieh and Beni-Suef. In Beni-Suef the work ol the 
revenue survey is being delayed by the fact that the construction of the necessary canals 
and drains for the conversion from summer to permanent irrigation is not yet finished, 
but it is hoped that the survey will be completed in time to allow the readjustment to 
be made during 1907. As the new rates come into force in the fifth year following 
that in which the assessments were made, the last two provinces will pay their new 
rates in 1912, and the work, which was begun in 1899, will thus have taken about twelve 
years to accomplish. 


40. The Date Tax and the Succession Duties. 

The Legislative Council has on several occasions drawn attention to the desira¬ 
bility of abolishing the date tax. The subject is ve v y complicated, and I will not 
attempt to discuss it fully here. One of the difficulties arises from the fact that the 
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palm trees and the land on which they grow frequently belong to different owners. The 
total number of proprietors is about 487,000. Of these, about 309,000 do not own the 
land on which the trees stand. The result of this state of things is that if the tax 
were abolished it would produce unfair changes in the incidence of taxation. Indeed, 
many owners of date trees would pay no tax at all. Thus, suppose that two adjacent 
acres of land, of similar fertility, are owned respectively by two proprietors, A and B, 
of whom A grows only oranges and B cultivates the land, so far as the date trees 
existing on it permit of his doing so. A third proprietor, C, owns the date trees. If 
the tax were abolished, A would pay a high rate of tax ;* B would pay a just rate, 
according to the crops he could grow; and C would pay nothing at all. 

I do not say that this and other arguments, which could be adduced in dealing with 
this question, are conclusive reasons for not abolishing the tax, but the subject evidently 
requires very careful consideration. 

The Legislative Council has also proposed the reduction of what are known as the 
Insha and Wakf dues, and the abolition of the Ayloola dues. 

The first of these is a duty of 1 per cent, paid for the issue of title-deeds of house 
property. The payment is optional, and the yield only £ E. 400 a-year. 

The second (Wakf) are dues levied on the value of a property constituted Wakf, 
or on the annual revenue derived from the share of any person upon his exclusion 
from or admission to an existing Wakf. Both of these are at the rate of 1 per cent. 
Further, ^ per cent, is levied on the value of a property constituted Wakf whenever the 
conditions of an existing Wakf are modified. These dues yield an annual revenue oi 
£ E. 10,000. 

The Ayloola, or succession duties, are, strictly speaking, the dues collected by the 
Mohamedan Courts for the issue of title-deeds on the inheritance of real property. An 
equivalent duty is levied by the administrative authority in cases where the inheritor 
disposes thereof by sale or otherwise without having taken out his Ayloola title-deed. 
The rate is 2 per cent, on the value inherited. These dues yielded a revenue of 
£ E. 18,000 in 1905, but the receipts are diminishing, owing largely to the fact that 
entries in the survey registers, which show the land in the name of the actual holders 
instead of that of the deceased proprietor, are usually considered sufficient evidence of 
title. They amounted in 1903 to £ E. 25,000 and in 1904 to £ E. 22,000. 

The date tax yields £ E. 122,000 a-year. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, in all, the proposals made by the Legislative Council, 
if adopted, would involve a loss of annual revenue of about £ E. 130,000. I need hardly 
say that any suggestions made by the Council will receive careful consideration. I cannot, 
however, at present give any pledge that it will be possible to meet their views in respect 
to these special points. Large reductions of taxation have been effected of late years, 
and although the margin of revenue over expenditure left during the current year is 
amply sufficient, at the same time it is essential that financial equilibrium should be fully 
assured. The legitimate demands for increased expenditure are numerous, and large 
in amount. The tax-payers must not, therefore, expect that every year it will be possible 
to effect further reforms, in the sense of reducing taxes, such as those which have been 
made of late years. Further, it must be remembered that, more especially in an oriental 
country, reductions in direct taxes are always popular. It is not, however, on that 
account to be certainly concluded that they are generally more beneficial to the interests • 
of the whole country than reductions in indirect taxes. 


IV. Irrigation. 


41. The Flood of 1905. 

Few people in Egypt, outside of the irrigation staff’, were probably aware that the 
river levels in June and July last were the worst ever recorded, and that the supply of 
water passing Wadi Haifa was the smallest ever known. Such, however, was the 
case. 

Had it not been for the assistance rendered by the Assouan reservoir at the 
most critical period, there would almost certainly have been a loss of crop. It is difficult 
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to estimate what this loss would have been, but that it would have been considerable is 
beyond a doubt. Not all the efforts of the staff would have secured irrigation for the 
large area under cultivation with the very insufficient supply of water at their disposal. 
It is, indeed, impossible to over estimate the benefits caused to Egypt by the Nile 
reservoir in 1905. The manner in which Mr. Webb controlled the discharge of the 
reservoir, and the skilful way in which Mr. Macdonald, the Resident Engineer of the 
Assouan dam, carried out his instructions as to the regulation of the sluices, are deserving 
of the highest praise. 

The flood was very late in its arrival, and very poor when it did arrive. “ At one 
time,” Sir William Garstin writes, “ the levels were so bad that the prospects as regarded 
Upper Egypt appeared to be little short of disastrous.” To give some idea of the 
shortness of water with which Mr. Verschoyle had to deal in Lower Egypt, it may be 
mentioned that the area under crop in the Deltaic provinces was 1,800,000 feddans. In 
order to secure to this area one watering in twenty-one days, a discharge of 47,000,000 
cubic metres per diem is required. The average discharge of the Delta canal system, 
between the 1st May and the 15th July last year, was only 39,000,000, and at one time 
it fell to 34,000,000 cubic metres per diem. 

The Assiout barrage was again completely closed throughout the flood. The gates 
were dropped, so that the water passed over the top of the upper shutters. Mr. Webb 
states that no damage has been done to either the floor or the talus, and further remarks 
that “ it is impossible to exaggerate the benefits to Middle Egypt which have resulted 
from this work.” 

It will be understood by all Egyptians that, with such low levels in the river at the 
critical period, the operation of filling the Upper Egypt basins was a work of much 
difficulty. It seemed probable at one time that a very large area of “ sharaki ” (unirri¬ 
gated) land would result. Happily, a late rise somewhat improved the situation, and, 
thanks to the skilful manner in which the regulation was manipulated, the area left 
unwatered was comparatively small, rather less in fact than in the low flood of 1904. 

The following are the areas of “ sharaki” for previous years of bad floods :— 


Year. 

Areas 
of Sharaki. 








Acres. 


1888 (approximately) 



. . 

• . 

• • 

269,110 


1899 



, , 

. # 


188,137 


1902 





, , 

128,663 


1904 „ 


, # 

, , 

, , 

, , 

46,871 


1905 „ 


•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

45,000 



Most of the unwatered area is on islands and on the river foreshores, both of which, 
as they lie outside the basin area, cannot be protected in a year of low water-levels. 


42. The Esneh Barrage. 

Although, as will be seen from the figures given above, the area actually left 
unwatered in a year like 1905 is comparatively small, a very large extent of land is 
inadequately irrigated. This is notably the case in the Province of Keneh, which has 
benefited less than almost any other by the expenditure upon irrigation during recent 
years. It is mainly with a view to assist the flood irrigation of Keneh that the Esneh 
Barrage is to be constructed. 

This work will—at any rate for the present—only assist flood irrigation by 
artificially raising the water levels in the river, and thus enabling the basin lands to the 
north of it to obtain water sufficient for their needs, even in a year of bad flood. It 
will, for the time being, in no way assist “ sefi ” irrigation. It has, however, been so 
designed that, when once the question of an increased summer supply for Egypt has 
been settled, and such increase has been assured, it can be raised and made use of as a 
“sefi” barrage similar to those at Assiout, the Delta, and Zifta. The work, which will 
cost about 1,000,000/., will be executed by Messrs. Aird. It will be commenced 
at once. 
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43. The Assouan Dam. 


It will be remembered that for two reasons it was decided last year to postpone the 
raising of the Assouan Dam. These reasons were, first, that certain mathematicians of 
great repute had expressed doubts as to whether the calculations heretofore adopted for 
determining the stresses and the stability of masonry dams covered a sufficiently wide 
range, and whether the consideration of certain important factors had not been neglected ~ 
it was, therefore, thought desirable to await the result of these deliberations before 
taking any further action; secondly, that it had been decided to construct a solid 
masonry apron, downstream of the dam sluices, in order to protect the rock from the 
severe action of the water issuing through them, and to observe the results of this 
measure before taking any final decision. 

As regards the first point, I understand that the discussion still continues, but that 
those best qualified to speak on the subject have not as yet arrived at any very definite 
conclusion. 

As regards the second point, most satisfactory progress has been made. All the 
holes and depressions caused by the rush of water through the sluices have been filled 
up with solid granite masonry, set in cement-mortar, up to the level of the sills of the 
sluices, whence it is carried down in an easy gradient to meet the natural rock surface, 
some 60 metres downstream of the dam. The face-work consists .of square granite 
blocks imbedded 0'40 metres deep in the rock. Water has now been flowing, at a high 
velocity, over these works since August last, and with the exception of one spot, where 
the face-work has been removed (owing to some bad joints), they have stood the test 
excellently. It is hoped that the remainder of the protection works will be completed 
before the flood of 1906. 

I wish to warn the public against the rumours, which are occasionally promulgated, 
that the dam is wanting instability. These rumours are absolutely devoid of the smallest 
foundation. I should add that the number of persons who are in any degree qualified 
to express an opinion of any value on this question is extremely limited. To the best 
of my belief, amongst those persons, no single individual can be found who does not 
entertain entire confidence in the stability of the dam. 


44. Conversion Works in Middle Egypt. 

I wish again to explain that the main reason why the Assouan Dam and the Assiout. 
Barrage were constructed was not, as is often supposed, to bring a large area of fresh 
land under cultivation. This was merely a subsidiary reason. The main objects which 
it was sought to attain were : first, to give an assured summer supply of water to the 
Deltaic provinces ; and, secondly, to convert the lands of Middle Egypt from a system of 
basin into one of perennial irrigation. The first object has been attained, so far as the 
amount of water which the reservoir is capable of holding admits of its attainment. 
As regards the second object, the process of conversion continues, but another two or 
three years will probably elapse before it is completed. 

Up to the end of 1905, an area of 251,170 acres of basin land had been converted, 
at a total cost of £ E. 1,740,514, of which about £ E. 498,000 was spent last year. 
This is equivalent to a rate of £ E. 6*92 per acre. In 1905, the cost was estimated at 
£ E. 7 per acre. Unfortunately, a new element, involving increased expenditure, has 
been introduced, namely, the increased cost of labour. This has resulted in a rise of 
all contract prices. A recent adjudication showed that the rates for all works have 
risen more than 60 per cent, in the last three years. This fact will entail an increase of 
expenditure over the estimates for 1906, amounting to £ E. 100,000. Contractors have 
refused to modify the rates of their tenders, and prefer to throw up their work rather than 
risk a loss. In preference to postponing the completion of the conversion works, and 
delaying the period when the new laud taxes can be imposed, the Government has decided 
to face the extra cost and to accept the increased rates. It thus seems probable that the 
cost of) the Ghizeh conversion works will exceed their original estimates by about 
£ E. 500,000. 

I give a few facts illustrative both of the very beneficial results obtained by the 
construction of the reservoir and its subsidiary works, and of the extraordinary rise 
which has taken place in the value of land in Egypt. 

In what is known as the Bahr Nazlali district, in the Fayoum Province, 20,000 acres 
of land, heretofore unirrigated and untaxed, have been brought under cultivation. At 
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the low estimate of £ E. 20 an acre, their value may be taken at £ E. 400,000. The 
Government will derive a revenue of £ E. 1 an acre, that is to say, £ E. 20,000, from 

these lands. , 

In 1898, the rental on 34,800 acres of land in the Fayoum Province, held by the 
Domains Administration, was £ E. 38,000, or £E. 1T2 an acre. In 1905, the rental on 
30,000 acres was £ E. 70,466, or £ E. 2*03 an acre. In 1898, the value of the Domains 
property in this province was estimated at £ E. 402,000. In 1899, this estimate was 
increased to £ E. 625,000. As regards the present value of the same lands, opinions 
differ. Taking the present yearly rental of £ E. 70,000, and deducting £ E. 5,000 for 
the cost of administration, there remains a net rental of £ E. 65,000. This sum, 
capitalized at 5 per cent., would put the present value of the land at £ E. 1,300,000. 

In the Tutun, Kalamshah, and Ezbet Kalamshah villages—all in the Bahr Nazlah 
district—an area of 25,000 acres, which in 1898 was valued at prices varying from 
£ E. 5 to £ E. 15 per acre, is now valued at from £ E. 25 to £ E. 30 per acre. 

In the Bahr Seilah district, 26,764 acres of land, hitherto uncultivated, have been 
brought under cultivation. At £ E. 20 an acre, their estimated value is now 
£ E. 535,280. They will yield an annual revenue of £ E. 1 an acre to the 
Government. 

In the Rodah, Rubiyat, and Tamyeh villages an area of 43,848 acres, valued m 
1898 at from £ E. 10 to £ E. 15 per acre, is now worth from £ E. 30 to £ E. 40 per 
acre, or an average increase of £ E. 1,000,000. 

Sir William Garstin states that Ismail Pasha Sirry, who has been in charge of the 
operations in Middle Egypt, is deserving of the highest praise for his good work and 
energy. It is with great pleasure that I quote this remark. 


45. Upper Nile Projects. 

It will be remembered that Sir William Garstin’s vast irrigation projects, the general 
nature of which was explained in his Report published in 1904 (“Egypt, No. 2, 1904 ), 
were based broadly on the idea that the waters of the White Nile could be employed for 
the benefit of Egypt, and those of the Blue Nile for the benefit of the Soudan. I 
explained in my last Annual Report that a sum of £ E. 24,000 had been provided 
in the Estimates for 1905 in order to enable these various projects to be studied. 
Survey parties were organized and dispatched in different directions. Mr. Dupuis 
was placed at the head of this service. It is not too much to say that the future 
development both of Egypt and of the Soudan depends largely on the decisions which will 
eventually be taken in connection with these matters. In view of the veiy great 
interest and importance of the subject, I do not think I should abridge the Report 
which I have received from Sir William Garstin on the operations of the past year. 
I therefore annex it in extenso to this Report (Inclosure 4). 


Y. Communications. 


46. State Railways. 

It is generally admitted that for many years the Railway Administration of this 
country was very defective, and that, in spite of the considerable improvements which 
have recently been made, much still remains to be done before it can be said that the 
situation is thoroughly satisfactory. From comments I frequently see in the press, I 
am led to the conclusion that either the Egyptian Government, or the Railway Board, 
or the Caisse de la Dette, are occasionally held more or less responsible lor the short¬ 
comings of the past. My own opinion is that the criticisms, which are olten made on 
these various authorities, are unjust. So far as the Egyptian Government by which for 
the moment I meau the Council of Ministers—is concerned, it may be said that the 
arrangements made, under international auspices, in 1876 and subsequent, years, 
practically took all responsibility for railway management out ol their hands. The 
Railway Board was certainly a defective institution; on that point every competent 
authority who has gone into the question has been agreed. At the same time, nothing 
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can be more unfair than to render the individuals who were members of the Board 
responsible for the defects of the system. That system was, in fact, incapable of 
producing satisfactory results. Much the same may be said as to the Caisse de la 
Dette. The powers of the Commissioners were strictly limited by law, and the law did 
not permit the Commissioners to agree to the only measures which would have been 
really effective in improving the condition of the railways. 

I doubt whether any one can thoroughly appreciate the reasons why the railways 
fell into a bad condition, unless his knowledge and recollection of Egyptian affairs goes 
back some twenty-five years. The evil really commenced in Ismail Pasha’s time, notably 
during the years from 1877 to 1879, when the country was in the throes of bankruptcy. 
It continued during the early years of his successor’s reign. From 1877 to 1885, the 
working expenses of the railway varied from as low as 3.3*5 to a maximum of 42*8 per 
cent, of the gross receipts. The railway revenue was mortgaged to the bondholders of 
the Preference Stock, which was created in 1876. Everything was sacrificed to the 
payment of the interest on the debt. The natural results of the adoption of this ruinous 
system ensued. No improvements could be made. The rolling-stock and permanent 
way fell into a thoroughly bad condition. Subsequently—that is to say, at the time of 
the London Convention in 1885—two fatal mistakes were made. In the first place, the 
working expenses of the railway were fixed by law at only 45 per cent, of the gross 
receipts—a figure which w r as far too low. In the second place, no provision was made 
for opening a capital account. It is easy to see now that, if the same system had been 
adopted about the railways which was adopted about irrigation, the result would have 
been equally satisfactory. In 1885, in spite of the load of debt which weighed upon the 
country and the very serious financial embarrassments then existing, it was decided to 
borrow 1,000,000/, to which somewhat later another 933,000/. was added, to spend on 
the improvement of the canals. The results obtained fully justified this measure. But 
it was strongly opposed, and it must be admitted that at the time it seemed rather 
a hazardous experiment. What was required as regards the railways was to borrow at 
the very least 3,000,000/., which should have been spent on maintenance in former years, 
and to make a further provision to enable more money to be borrowed as the traffic 
developed and additions to the rolling-stock, &c., became necessary. This, however, was 
unfortunately not done. The result was that for very many years the Railway Adminis¬ 
tration laboured under difficulties for which they were in no way responsible, and which 
the accidents of the political situation had imposed upon Egypt. Palliatives were, 
indeed, applied. During the years from 1891 to 1903 a sum of about £ E. 1,900,000 
was devoted to railway capital expenditure, the money being obtained either from loaus 
or from the General or Special Reserve Funds. But this amount was altogether insufficient 
to repair the omissions of the past and at the same time meet the demands which arose 
from the growing prosperity of the country. It was not until the signature of the 
Anglo-French Agreement in 1904, that the cumbersome system which had retarded 
railway progress was swept away, and it became possible to inaugurate an era of real 
improvement. 

In 1904 capital expenditure to the extent of about £ E. 444,000, and in 1905 
further expenditure to the extent of about £ E. 647,000, was incurred. It is estimated 
that during the current year (1906) the capital expenditure on the railways will amount 
to £ E 1,000,000. Lord Farrer’s Commission, as I mentioned last year, proposed that 
£ E. 3,000,000 should be devoted to the improvement of the railways within the next few 
years. The money will be forthcoming, but, with every desire on the part of all 
concerned to move as rapidly as possible, some time must necessarily elapse before this 
large sum of money can be spent to advantage. 

I make these remarks because my personal opinion is that the individuals concerned 
in the Railway Administration, so far from meriting blame, deserve the strongest 
commendation for having made the best of an extremely bad system. Indeed, any one 
who will take the trouble to study the very elaborate statistical tables recently prepared 
by M. Diacomidis can satisfy himself that, from many points of view, the management in 
Egypt compares very favourably with that of most other countries. Further, I wish to 
repeat that, whatever may have been the defects of the general financial system with 
which the Caisse de la Dette was associated, the Commissioners themselves were quite 
powerless to remedy the special evils now under discussion. The amount at the credit 
of the General Reserve Fund, which constituted the only money at their disposal, 
was never at any time sufficient to provide adequate funds for irrigation, public 
buildings, and railway expenditure. The case would have been different if the Commis¬ 
sioners of the Debt had had some discretionary power to use the funds resulting from the 
conversion of the Preference Stock in 1890.' On the 31st December, 1904, when the 
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system was finally abolished, these accumulated funds amounted to over £ E. 6,000,000. 
If, instead of allowing this money to accumulate, it had been possible to devote some 
portion of it to improving the railways, an excellent and very remunerative investment 
would have been made, and the railways would now be in a very different condition from 
that which is actually the case. 

These remarks were written before I received the Report of Sir Charles Scotter, who 
was specially invited by the Egyptian Government to report on the traffic arrangements 
in force on the Egyptian railways. It is with great pleasure that I find the general 
view, which I have advanced, as to the ability of the present staff to cope with the 
administration of the railways, confirmed by so high an authority as Sir Charles 
Scotter. “ I am satisfied,” he writes, “ that the Council need have no anxiety as to the 
working of the railways, as they have, in their executive officers, capable and reliable 
men in whom they may place the utmost confidence.” I annex a copy of Sir Charles 
Scotter’s Report (Inclosure No. 5).* 

Major Johnstone has sent me a very full and interesting report of the working 
of the railways during the past year. I can here only allude to a few points of special 
interest. 

The following Table shows the net earnings, as also the expenditure on capital 
account, of the railways during the past four years :— 


Year. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 


£ E. 

£ E. 

£ E. 

£ E. 

Net earnings 

1,059,000 

1,064,000 

1,233,000 

1,327,000 

Capital expenditure .. .. 

351,000 

419,000 

444.000 

647,000 


It will be seen that the net earnings of 1905 were £E. 268,000 in excess of those in 
1902. This represents about 14 per cent, on the capital laid out during the four years 
under consideration, the total of which amounts to £E. 1,860,000. With these figures 
in hand, I do not think there need be any fear of continuing the expenditure of capital 
in order to improve and extend the Egyptian railways. 

When, some three years ago, the navigation dues on the Nile were abolished, it was 
clear that the net earnings of the railways from goods traffic would diminish. The 
Railway Administration, therefore, very wisely did all that was possible to recoup 
itself by developing its passenger traffic. Its efforts have been very successful. The 
number of passengers carried by the railways in 1903 was 14,952,000; in 1904), 
17,725,000 ; and in 1905, 20,014,000. The receipts from passenger traffic rose from 
£E. 996,000 in 1903 to £E. 1,188,000 in 1904, and to £E. 1,313,000 in 1905. 

The following remarks, which I quote from Major Johnstone’s report, are ol 
interest:— 

“ The traffic on the Port Said line has been very disappointing; although the 
journey from Port Said to Cairo has been reduced in time from seven hours to four and 
a-half hours, and although the fares have been materially reduced and the trains 
carefully timed to suit the convenience of the public, the receipts for first-class passengers 
actually show a falling off, whilst the increase in numbers is very small. Although there 
is a large increase in the third-class passenger earnings on the section in question, the 
results do not encourage me to recommend any further iarge capital outlay on this 
section in the immediate future. 

“ The passenger traffic in Upper Egypt, on the other hand, and particularly that 
between Luxor and Assouan, has been very heavy, and, taken in connection with the 
heavy goods traffic, and the large quantity of material transported for the works in 
progress on the line, has severely strained our resources, and has led to a great deal of 
unpunctual working, in spite of every effort to avoid it. The number of passengers 
booked at Assouan alone is about double the number dealt with at Port 8aid ; and 
there are many stations, whose names are scarcely known to the bulk of the Europeans 


* Iu publishing- this Report, a few remarks bearing- on the personal qualifications of the principal 
officers employed have been omitted. It is unusual to publish observations of this nature. I may remark, 
however, that Sir Charles Scotter’s language is, without exception, highly complimentary. This is all the 
more satisfactory, as any one who has the pleasure of knowing Sir Charles Scotter is aware that he is the 
last man in the world to pay empty compliments. 
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in this country, where the passenger traffic largely exceeds that dealt with at Port Said 
and Ismailia.” 

The contracts for railway material, exclusive of fuel, placed during the past year 
were distributed as follows :— 


Country. 

Amount. 







£ E. 

Great Britain 



, . 



450,000 

Belgium .. 



. . 



215,300 

Germany .. 



• . 



86,400 

France* 



. . 



20,000 

Russia 

Sweden ., 






3,600 

2,887 

Purchased locally 



•• 



53,500 


The orders placed in Great Britain, which were for the most part given after 
limited competition with firms of other nationalities, included £ E. 90,000 worth of 
locomotives, £ E. 65,000 worth of carriages, £ E. 50,000 worth of waggons, nearly 
£E. 90,000 worth of rails and accessories, £E. 20,000 worth of signalling material, 
£ E. 22,000 worth of telegraph material, £ E. 22,700 worth of creosoted wooden 
sleepers, and a quantity of machinery, paints, trimmings, &c. The orders from Belgium 
included £E. 152,000 worth of waggons, nearly £E. 50,000 worth of bridge and roofing 
material, and a quantity of fishplates, bolts, nuts for rails, spare parts for loco¬ 
motives, &c. The orders placed in Germany \\ ere almost entirely for locomotives and 
their accessories. The principal orders placed in France were for oils, machinery, and 
wooden screws. 

I annexed to my Report for the year 1900f a Memorandum prepared by 
Mr. Trevithick, the Chief Mechanical Engineer in the Egyptian Railway Administration, 
on the relative merits of the locomotives manufactured in different countries. At that 
time sufficient experience had not been gained to enable a confident opinion to be 
expressed on the subject. Since then, these engines have been carefully watched. The 
results are given in a further Memorandum prepared by Mr. Trevithick, which I annex 
to this Report (Inclosure No. 6). 



47. Light Railways. 

Mr. Gunn, the Government Inspector, gives a satisfactory report of the working of 
two of the light railway systems last year, namely, the Delta Company and the Basse- 
Egypte Company. His report upon the Fayoum Light Railway Company is, I regret to 
say, still very unfavourable. 

As regards the first two, he states that, although the passenger and goods traffic are 
steady and show but a slight increase over 1904, there is a marked advancement in the 
districts which these lines serve. The demand for building materials in the villages is 
constantly increasing, and the value of land in the vicinity of the railway has risen 
considerably. 

As the agricultural roads—owing to their not being metalled—are not available for 
traffic at all seasons of the year, the light railways are yearly becoming more used for 
communications between the districts and the provincial centres. So far there appears 
to be plenty of scope, both for the Government railways and the light lines. All of 
them are working up to their full limit of rolling-stock. Boats on the navigable 
waterways are also doing a large business. 

The Delta Light Railway Company carried 4,683,000 passengers and 623,000 tons 
of goods, as compared to 4,478,000 passengers and 746,000 tons of goods in 1904. The 
working expenses increased from 56 per cent, to rather over 61 per cent, of the gross 
receipts." - This increase is due to improvements, to the rise in the price of wages, and 
to the fact that it has been found necessary to increase the salaries of the staff. 


• T may mention that Captain Blakeney, who is at the head of the Traffic Department, speaks in his 
Report of “ the great success achieved by the ten French locomotives recently put into service.” 
f “Egypt No. 1 (1901),” p. 59. 
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As regards the Basse-Egypte Company, Sir William Garstin writes :— 

“ This Company has worked its lines excellently, and Mr. Gunn has nothing but 
praise to give to it.” 

The number of passengers carried in 1905 was 886,000, and the number of tons of 
goods 09,000, as compared to 794,000 and 56,000 respectively in 1904. The working 
expenses, which were 43 per cent, of the gross receipts—apparently a rather low 
figure—were 1 per cent, less than in 1904. 

As regards the Fi youm Company, Mr. Gunn writes:— 

“ The working throughout the year has been unsatisfactory. Although the gross 
receipts show an increase, we cannot accept these figures as representing the standing 
of the Company, as maintenance and general efficiency have not been forthcoming, 
and large expenditure annually required for renewals, maintenance, &c., has not been 
made.” 

The number of passengers carried was 545,000, and the number of tons of goods 
144,000, as compared to 525,000 and 169,000 respectively in 1904. The working 
expenses of the Company were 58 per cent, of the gross receipts, as compared to 
52 per cent, in 1904. The Company has been warned that if, by a certain date, an 
improvement be not made in the efficiency of the line, the Government, in the interest 
of the public safety, will exercise the right it possesses by the concession, and either 
close the lines or take over the whole system and work it itself.* 

There are now 1,145 kilom. of light railways in Egypt. 


48. Agricultural Roads. 

In the course of the past year, about £ E. 22,000 was expended in the con¬ 
struction of 87 kilom. of new roads. Throughout Egypt there are now 2,552 kilom. of 
roads open. About £ E. 11,600 was expended in maintaining and repairing existing 
roads. 


49. Passenger Traffic with Europe. 

I have alluded in my recent Annual Reports to the enormous increase which has 
taken place during the last few years in the passenger traffic between Egypt and Europe, 
In 1902, 60,000, and in 1903, 74,000, passengers disembarked at Fort Said and 
Alexandria. In 1904, the total number was 90,400. In 1905, it rose to 99,922. These 
figures are exclusive of troops, but include all classes of passengers. 


50. Nile. Navigation. 

The abolition of the tolls, about five years ago, has given a very great impulse to 
the traffic on the Nile. The number of boats passing the Atf Lock, which connecti 
the Malunoudieh Canal and the Nile, in 1900, the year before the abolition of the tolls, 
was only 4,564. In 1905, nearly 22,000 boats passed. 


51. Telegraphs. 

The gross revenue of the Telegraphs during 1905 was £ E. 101,000, as compared to 
£ E. 84,000 in 1904. The expenditure was about £ E. 74,500, as compared to 
£ E. 59,000 in 1904. Of this increase of about £ E. 15,500, about £ E. 10,000 was 
devoted to increasing salaries, more especially those of subordinate employes. 

The number of European telegrams, which passed over the lines, was about the 
same as in 1904, that is to say, 677,000; but the number of telegrams sent in Arabic 
increased from 1,089,000 to 1,248,000, 

A remarkable feature in the statistics of the past year is the heavy fall in “ urgent ” 
telegrams, which pay three times the ordinary rate. In 1904, 82,000 of these telegrams 
passed over the lines; in 1905, the number fell to 50,000. The introduction of the 


* Since writing the above, arrangements have, 1 understand, been made for the sale of this railway to 
an Anglo-Belgiau Company. 
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Cairo-Alexandria telephone may account for part of this fall, but there appears no 
doubt that the main reason is to be found in the fact that messages are now much more 
rapidly delivered than heretofore. Three years ago, it was necessary to allow nearly 
two hours for a telegram from Cairo to Alexandria. I am informed that now the average 
time of transmission is only about seven minutes. Further, the delays of delivery have 
been greatly reduced. This result reflects great credit on Mr. Wallich and his staff. 

There can, in fact, be no doubt that there has been a very general improvement in 
the working of this Department. Mr. Wallich writes :—- 

“ The improved conditions of service and the better prospects of advancement have 
begun to attract candidates for admission, and although the Department is still 
handicapped by shortness of staff, I am happy to say that the Telegraph School is nearly 
full, and in the course of the year we hope that a suflicient number of pupils will pass 
out to enable us adequately to strengthen our staff.” 

Major Johnstone also writes:— 

“ It gives me very great pleasure to be able to report on this Department in terms 
of unstinted praise, and to assure you that the increased salaries granted last year have 
led to no decrease in profits, to a saving in fresh capital expenditure, and to a greatly 
improved service.” B 

603 kilom. of new wire have been erected, and four new offices opened during 
the past year. . A sum of £ E. 11,500 has been provided for new telephone and 
telegraph lines in 1906. I have little doubt that they will yield a satisfactory return. 


52. Telephones. 

The revenue from the Alexandria trunk telephone line continues to increase. The 
line cost £ E. 12,500. The gross revenue in 1905 was £ E. 3,728. After allowing for 
maintenance, working, and depreciation, a figure which I cannot as yet state °with 
accuracy, the net revenue will certainly leave a high rate of interest on the capital 
expended. 

in the course of last year, 457 new telephone lines were opened in the provinces, 
thus bringing the total number of lines now working in Upper and Lower Egypt to 
1,036 ; 850 more lines are in course of construction, and it is hoped will be completed 
in the course of the current year. The telephonic system has still to be extended to 
three provinces, namely, Ghirgeh, Keneli, and Assouan. Lists are being drawn up of 
the villages in these provinces which should be brought within the system. 

The satisfactory results obtained by the rapid means of communication thus afforded 
has induced the Government to consider the possibility of connecting all the provinces 
by telephone with the Ministry of the Interior at Cairo. 


VI. Public Works. 


53. Port of Alexandria. 

The trade of the port of Alexandria has been increasing enormously of late years. 
The total tonnage of the steamers arriving in 1903 was 2,591,000. This figure increased 
to 2,614,000 tons in 1904, and to no less than 3,296,000 tons in 1905. In the latter 
year, out of 1,731 steamers which arrived in the harbour, 801, with a tonnage of 
1,522,000, were British. The trade in bulky articles, such as coal and wood, has, in the 
last ten years, notably increased. In 1895, 612,000 tons of coal were imported. In 
1905, this figure rose to 1,132,000 tons. The value of the wood, during the same period, 
rose from £ E. 496,000 to £ E. 1,200,000. The result of all this is that the port has 
been congested. It is only since the Anglo-French Agreement was signed, that the 
Government was able to take the matter vigorously in hand. 

IjStated in my last Annual Report that a grant of £E. 206,000 had been made for 
works intended to improve the accommodation of the port. Since then, a further sum of 
£E. 540,000 has been granted. Good progress is being made. Two ot the new import 
quays will be ready by the middle of 1907. with the necessary warehouse accommodation, 
and two more by the beginning of 1908. Two new coal berths are now completed, and* 
two others will be ready by the middle of the current year. A sum of £ E. 179,000 has 


been appropriated to the construction of new timber quays in the outer harbour. These 
will, it is hoped, be ready by the end of 1908. £E. 25,000 has been granted for the 
construction of a small port and quays for landing cattle, immediately opposite the 
Quarantine Park. 

One of the most important works now in hand is the inclosure of the outer harbour 
at a cost of £E. 120,000, by prolonging the great breakwater about 500 metres, and by 
throwing out a breakwater from the new cattle port quay. This work is rendered 
necessary by the gradual utilization of the line of coast from the cattle port to the 
mole (nearly 2 miles in length) for commercial purposes, including the new timber 
quays and the entrance to the new dock, all of which require protection from the 
western swell and sea, which now roll along the shore in rough weather. The work 
will be finished by the middle of 1908. 

£ E. 100,000 has been allotted for the creation of a new pass capable of allowing the 
largest commercial steamer to pass safely in and out of the port in all weathers, and, in 
conjunction with the existing pass, to provide an alternative exit and egress, in case of a 
block in one of them. The necessity of such a pass, in view of the continual increase in 
the size of commercial steamers, is obvious. Although, in perfectly smooth water, the, 
largest commercial steamers, when in light draught not exceeding 28 feet, might enter 
the port with safety, they could not do so if laden with cargo, or during bad weather, 
and, in any case, might, after entering, be indefinitely detained in the port until they 
could leave with safety. 

The British Admiralty has lent the Egyptian Government two powerful rock 
dredgers for this work. They contribute greatly to the economy of the undertaking and 
have proved themselves admirably adapted for their work, making it possible to dispense 
with the delay and expense of blasting operations. The pass is expected to be finished 
by June 1907. 

The new graving dock has, up to the present, been little used by the public. Its 
value can, however, hardly be judged till workshops are erected in the neighbourhood of 
the dock, and until the entrance channel has been completely dredged. 


54. Port Said Harbour. 

Extensive works are being carried on at Port Said by the Suez Canal Company. 
It is expected that within the next five years the harbour will have been increased 
to more than twice its present size. An extensive basin is being dredged on the eastern 
side of the Canal, for the use of colliers and petroleum ships. When this is completed, 
the Abbas Basin (on the western side now occupied by the colliers) will be available for 
vessels to load or discharge general cargo in connection with the interior of Egypt. 
At the same time, the Cherif Basin, on the western side, is being doubled in size 
and deepened to 30 feet. Wharves and warehouses will be constructed without 
delay. The Suez Canal Company’s workshops will be removed to the eastern side ol the 
harbour, where accommodation will be made for a new village for European and Arab 
workmen, and the tract of land at present occupied by the workshops will be dredged 
away and deepened, making a new large basin of the arsenal with wharves reaching up 
to the railway station. 

The Menzaleh Canal and Navigation Company has dredged a deep and wide 
channel across the shallow water of the lake, and established a service of ferry-boats 
between Port Sa'id (Karpooti) and Matarieh, the eastern point of the fertile province 
of Dakahlieh. The voyage will take about three hours, and, in co-operation 
with the light railway of the Socidt^ Anonyme des Chemins de Fer de la Basse- 
Egypte, this route across the lake ought to prove of the greatest value in connecting 
Port Said with the north of the Delta. It is proposed to continue this channel as far as 
the station, and ultimately'' to connect it with a lock into the maritime canal, the present 
sweet-water canal passing under the channel by means of a syphon. 

Another most important improvement now under consideration is the renewal of 
the old eastern breakwater and its continuation towards the western breakwater, so as 
to protect the shipping in harbour during the gales in winter. 

55. Nile Bridges. 

The contract for the Nile bridge at Rodah was given to Messrs. Arrol and Co, 
Under the terms of the contract, the work was to commence on the 1st December. 
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1904. Progress appears to have been somewhat slow, and it seems doubtful whethei 
the work will be finished within the contract time. 

1 In consequence of the large annual increase in the traffic across the Nile, and the 
rapid extension of the suburbs of Cairo on the west side of the river, it has been 
decided to build a new iron bridge across the river between the existing bridges of 
Kasr-el-Nil and Embabeh. Save in very exceptional cases, I have always been in favour' 
of adopting the system of public tender for Government contracts in Egypt. On the 
other hand, I am very clearly of opinion that, especially when those who tender are of 
different nationalities, it is most desirable, if it be at all possible, to limit the point which 
is to be decided, when the adjudication is made, to one single issue, namely, that of 
price. When once matters of appreciation and taste are brought in. a wide door is 
opened for difference of opinion. The officials of the Government are placed in a very 
invidious position, for although it is quite certain that all they wish to do is to act in 
the best interests of the public, it is equally certain that, whatever they may decide, 
they are hardly likely to escape accusations of partiality or favouritism. In the case of' 
the Rodah Bridge, the various competing firms were invited to prepare their own 
designs, and, moreover, a good deal of latitude was left as regards the material which 
was to be used in various parts of the structure. Hence, much difficulty arose in 
deciding which was really the best offer, and it was only by the moderation and good 
sense of all concerned that an acrimonious discussion did not take place as to the rival 
merits of the proposals put forward by firms of different nationalities. It is 
desirable that any risk of this sort should be avoided in the future. It has, therefore, 
been decided that the Public Works Department, with the assistance of whatever 
technical advice they may think fit to call in, shall, in the case of the Boulac Bridge, 
prepare their own designs, and shall lay down, in the minutest detail, the materials 
which are to be used. The competing firms, who will be selected from various 
nationalities, will, of course, have to conform strictly to the specification. There will 
then be only one question to be decided, namely, that of price. I trust that the 
adoption of this system will obviate all the difficulties which occurred in connection with 1 
the construction of the Rodah Bridge. 


56. Public Buildingst 

It cannot be doubted that the progress of the country is being letarded in many 
directions from a want of public buildings. In spite of an expenditure of £E. 1,600,000 
since 1891, an immense deal still remains to be done. 

In my last Annual Report (p. 21) I dwelt on the financial aspect of this question, 
but the matter is of such importance that I had perhaps better revert to it. As will 
have been seen from the figures I have already given,* a large sum of money, which is 
still unappropriated, lies to the credit of the Egyptian Government in the Reserve Fund. 
Had this money been borrowed, I do not think that it should on any account be used 
save for remunerative expenditure, such as railways and irrigation. But inasmuch as it 
consists entirely of the accumulated surplusses of past years, there would, theoretically 
speaking, be no fatal objection to employing it on expenditure which cannot strictly be 
called remunerative, such as the building of prisons, hospitals, Government offices, &c. 
On the other hand, it is certainly far safer, from the financial point of view, to charge the 
whole of this expenditure to revenue. This, as a matter of fact, is what has been done 
up to the present time. The whole of the expenditure for public buildings figures in the 
Accounts and Estimates for the past and current years, and is termed “ Special.” 

The grants under this head in 1905 amounted to £ E. 396,000. £ E. 299,000 having 
been provided in the Estimates, and additional grants of £ E. 97,000 having been made 
during the year. The Estimates for 1906 provide for an expenditure under this head of 
no less than £ E. 464,000. These grants are distributed amongst all the Departments of 
the State, the largest being to the Ministry of Public Instruction, which takes nearly 
£E. 79,000. 

For two reasons, the whole of this subject requires very careful consideration 
before the Estimates for 1907 are prepared. In the first place—though Ido not say that 
the Egyptian Government cannot afford this large expenditure without incurring the risk 
of a deficit—it is none the less true that if such large sums are spent on public buildings, 
either any fiscal reform involving a loss of revenue will have to be postponed, or useful 

* See Chapter 26, “ The Reserve Fuud,” 


expenditure in other directions will have to be curtailed. It becomes, therefore, a ques¬ 
tion of the relative urgency of these various subjects. In the second place, experience 
has shown that, up to the present time at all events, the whole of the grants are not 
expended in the year. Thus, of the £ E. 396,000, which, as 1 have already mentioned, 
was the grant for 1905, £ E. 326,000 was placed at the disposal of the Public Works 
Department; the total amount expended, however, was only a little over £ E. 123,000. 
I do not say that the extent to which the actual expenditure fell short of the Estimates is 
in any degree the fault of the Public Works Department. A good deal, I believe, 
depends upon the fact that much delay ensues in ascertaining, from the other Depart¬ 
ments concerned, what their exact requirements are. However this may be, it would 
appear desirable to take steps to bring the Estimates, for the future, more into conformity 
with the amount of money which it is actually intended to spend. 

57. Town of Cairo. 

About £ E. 27,000 was spent during the past year upon new roads in the town of 
Cairo. The asphalting of the streets in the native quarters of the city cost about 
£ E. 16,000. The balance was spent upon the construction of the new thoroughfare to 
Abbassieh, known as the Boulevard Abbas. Owing to the delay on the part of the 
Cairo Gas Company in relaying their mains, it was, unfortunately, only possible to lay 
down 6,000 square metres of asphalt in 1905, instead of 20,000 square metres as had 
been estimated. 

The total area of roads in Cairo is, at present, 2,833,000 square metres. Of these, 
47 per cent, are entirely unpaved; 28 per cent, are macadamized with soft lime¬ 
stone ; 23 75 per cent, are well made with basalt; and l - 5 per cent, are laid down with 
asphalt. 

As regards the public lighting of the city, I have to report that important modifi¬ 
cations were made during the past year in the contract with the Cairo Gas Company. 
The price of gas for public lighting has been reduced by about 40 per cent. The 
Government has agreed to extend the electric light contract for twenty years, and to 
waive their right to repurchase at the end of thirty years. Many obscure clauses in the 
contract were also redrafted, with the result that the relations between the Government 
and the Company now stand on a more satisfactory basis than heretofore. The price cf 
gaB is now -4187 fr. per cubic metre. 


YII. Administration. 


58. European Civil Service. 

I alluded last year to the system by which the Civil Service of Egypt and the 
Soudan is recruited. There still, however, appears to be a certain amount of uncertainty 
in the minds of candidates and their friends as to the procedure to be adopted to obtain 
admission to the Services. Requests for nomination and applications for employment 
by gentlemen who are not qualified under the published terms of service are frequently 
received. I think, therefore, that it will not be amiss to explain again fully the system 
which has been adopted. 

A candidate for the Egyptian or Soudanese Civil Services must apply on a printed 
form, which can be obtained from the Secretary of the Selection Board, Ministry of 
Finance, Cairo, or the Appointments Boards of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin 
Universities. The application form consists of a series of questions, which the candidate 
is requested to answer. He is required to make statements with regard to his age, 
health, &e., his educational and other attainments, and he is invited to give the names 
of persons to whom he wishes reference to be made with respect to his qualifications. 

Candidates who have taken an Honours Degree at the University are given the 
preference, if they are otherwise fitted for the Service ; whilst those who have taken a 
lower degree are considered as less eligible. Candidates who have never been to a 
University or failed to take a degree, unless they are possessed of some special technical 
qualifications, are not considered eligible for the Services. 

[1613] ^ 2 D 
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Candidates should be between the ages of 21 and 25 at the time of making thei' 
application. 

The Selection Board is composed, as a rule, of four of the higher officials of the 
Egyptian and Soudanese Governments. The members are chosen annually, and the com¬ 
position of the Board usually changes year by year, as the same officials are not always 
available. As far as its functions go, the Board is an independent body, over which no 
one has any control or influence whatsoever. 

The number of applications each year is far in excess of the number of posts vacant, 
and it is quite impossible to interview all the applicants personally. Thus, in 1904 
there were 118 applications for 12 vacancies, whilst in 1905 there were no less than 
220 candidates for 14 posts. 

The Board, therefore, considers the applications and eliminates all those who are 
either ineligible or who have obviously inferior claims to those of other candidates The 
remainder are requested to present themselves before the Selection Board, after having 
been previously examined by a Medical Board specially charged with this duty. It has 
been found necessary to demand a high standard of physical fitness in view of the 
climatic conditions of Egypt, and still more of the Soudan, both in the interest of 
the Government and of the candidates themselves. 

The Board selects as many candidates as are required to fill the existent or 
prospective vacancies. 

The selection itself is based on the general fitness and capability of the candidate, as 
well as on his intellectual attainments. References and recommendations are, therefore, 
accepted from any one who has a personal knowledge of the candidate, whether he has 
been in a position of educational control or authority over him or not. I wish again to 
lay stress on the fact that recommendations from persons of whatsoever authority or 
position who have no personal acquaintance with the candidate are absolutely valueless, 
if they do not actually prejudice his chances. The Board will not accept hearsay 
evidence. 

The selected candidates proceed for one year either to Oxford or Cambridge to 
acquire a certain knowledge of the Arabic language under teachers specially provided 
by the Egyptian Government for the purpose. 

Recently it has been proposed to add to the course certain other subjects of which a 
knowledge would be useful in official life both in Egypt and in the Soudan, and effect is 
being tentatively given to the proposal. 

After a year’s study, the candidates are required to pass an examination in the 
subjects which they have been learning, and, if they are successful, are again medically 
examined to see whether their standard of health has been maintained. They are then 
finally approved by the Selection Board, and given their instructions to join the service 
to which they have been appointed, either in Cairo or Khartoum. 

It will be noticed that the Egyptian Government requires the selected candidates 
to study Arabic either at Oxford or Cambridge. This point is insisted on, as the 
Government provides native Arabic teachers at these two places, and it is considered 
necessary that candidates should pursue their studies under teachers who are selected by 
the Egyptian Government, and who are fully acquainted with the requirements of its 
service, as well as the local conditions aud dialects of the country. 

The following is the summary of the numbers of applicants and successful candidates 
for the last two years:— 

1904. Vacancies, 12 ; applicants, 118. Of the successful candidates, 9 were from 
Oxford, 2 from Cambridge, 1 from Trinity College, Dublin. 

1905. Vacancies, 14 ; applicants, 220. Of the successful candidates, 8 were from 
Oxford, 5 from Cambridge, 1 from Trinity College, Dublin. 

Mr. Machell speaks highly of the young men under his orders who have been so far 
appointed under the new system. He adds :— 

“ Their Arabic when they arrive is, of course, of no immediate practical value. 
They undoubtedly, however, derive great benefit even now from what they learned in 
England. I make them follow it up, and in a short time their Arabic is on a totally 
different plane from that of Europeans who have picked it up in the best way they could. 
I have found that young gentlemen from the Universities are enormously improved by a 
short but severe course of military training before they go to work to learn their 
administrative duties. They come back with a certain amount of colloquial Arabic 
respectful, and alert.” 

There are now twenty-four civilian officials of the Inspector class employed in the 
Soudan. Of these, twelve have been appointed under the new system. Sir Reginald 
Wingate writes;— c 


“ The reports on these gentlemen continue to be most satisfactory, and there is little 
doubt that the present system of selection is the means of procuring for the Soudan 
a very suitable class of men, of a high standard both intellectually and physically.” 

As regards the standard of Arabic attained, the report of the Examiners in the 
Soudan fully bears out the view formed by Mr. Machell, which I have quoted above. 
They say:— 

“ Speaking from an experience that has now extended over four years, we can say 
that no such standard has been attained before, and that the candidates who have passed 
are, as far as Arabic is concerned, well qualified for the duties of their office.” 


59. Police. 

A very full and interesting report, recently published by the Government of India, 
shows that the difficulties connected with the creation of an efficient police force in that 
country are very much the same as those which exist in Egypt. They are so well known 
that I need hardly dwell on them in detail. Money can, without doubt, do a good deal to 
remedy the defects which are very generally recognized. Accordingly, the Egyptian 
Government, having now a greater liberty of action than heretofore in respect to the 
funds at its disposal, has for the last two years been moving steadily forward in the 
direction of increasing the police grants. In 1905, the police budget stood at £ E. 278,000. 
The estimates of 1906 provide for an expenditure of £ E. 328,000, an increase of about 
£E. 50,000. In addition to this, a special credit of £E. 15,000 has been given to com¬ 
mence the construction of a police school, and further special credits, amounting in all to 
no less than £ E. 66,000 have been granted to build new police stations, out-posts, &c. 

The number of cadets under instruction at the police school will be increased from 
40 officers and 160 non-commissioned officers to 60 officers and 300 non-commissioned 
officers and native constables. In certain districts, new out-posts, involving an increase 
in the numbers of the police force, will be created. About £ E. 37,000 will be devoted 
to increasing the pay of the officers, non-commissioned officers and men. In the future, 
£ E. 15, instead of £ E. 12, will be the lowest rate of pay drawn by a policeman in the 
provinces, and £E. 18 in the cities. Mr. Machell writes: “It is hoped that these 
increases of pay will enable us to retain in the service time-expired men of good 
character, especially mounted men, who are now very difficult to obtain, owing to none 
being forthcoming from the army.” 

I am sanguine that the police school, which was first instituted by Lord Kitchener 
in 1891, and has since been greatly developed under the auspices of Mr. Machell, may 
eventually result in improving very greatly the quality of the men who enter the police 
force. On this subject Mr. Machell remarks : “ On the 1st April next, 300 volunteer 
cadet constables will be available for appointment to the city and provincial police, with 
pay at the rate of £ E. 2-250 per mensem, in place of conscripts from the army. These 
new constables, who have been carefully selected from respectable families, who all 
read and write well, and who will have been through a six months’ course of gymnastics, 
drill, police duties, elementary law, and administrative duties, promise admirably, and 
should render valuable service, especially in the streets of Cairo, Alexandria, Port Said 

and the larger provincial towns.The ‘ Officer cadets ’ are all selected from among 

the sons of officials and notables of the best class.” 


60. Ghafirs (Village Watchmen). 

The Ghafir tax throughout Egypt yields in all a sum of about £E. 476,000 annually. 
Last year, the Government supplemented this tax by a grant of £ E. 50,000. As I explained 
in dealing with the Estimates, it has now been decided to increase this grant to 
£ E. 75,000. The money will be mainly applied to increasing the pay of the Sheikhs, 
and also that of the night ghafirs. In the province of Minieh the force will be increased 
by about 300 men. 

If a sufficient number of capable Oindehs and thoroughly efficient ghafirs could be 
procured, almost all the difficulties connected with the maintenance of public security in 
the provinces would be at once solved. The difficulty is to obtain an adequate supply 
of capable Oindehs and thoroughly efficient ghafirs. As regards the latter subject, 
the following remarks, extracted from a recent Report by Mr. Machell, are of 
interest:— 
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“ Large as the Ghafir Budget already is, we are not yet in a position in every 
province to offer a sufficient rate of pay to attract the best men. If we ever do succeed, 
by means of additional grants, in being able to offer terms which would be likely to 
secure the services of the best men in the country, 1 doubt if a sufficient number of 
reliable men really exists. 

“ If the ghafirs in general devoted less of their attention to their own safety, and 
more to the repression of crime, we should have little to complain of. But self-preser¬ 
vation is the ghafir’s first thought, and, upon the smallest provocation, he will discharge 
his gun in the hope of alarming a possible assailant. He has every interest in avoiding 
personal danger, and very little in doing his duty. 

“Police reports relating how ‘the ghafirs and the thieves exchanged shots, no one 
was injured, and the thieves effected their escape ’ are far too frequent. The assailants 
are usually only one shade less cowardly than the ghafirs. The cowardice displayed on 
both sides is absolutely incredible. I always tell people that, if I had an Ezba (farm) 
myself, I should provide myself with a shot gun and an Erment dog, and should feel 
absolutely safe in any part of Egypt.” 

At the instance of the members of the Legislative Council, a number of non 
commissioned officers (Molahizin) of ghafirs were recently appointed, at salaries of 
from £ E. 3 to £ E. 5 a-month, for the purpose of patrolling groups of villages with 
ghafirs taken in rotation for this duty. As regards the results of this system, Mr. Machell 
makes the following remarks :— 

“ The theory is excellent, and if each Molahiz really did his duty the effect would 
be marvellous; but everything turns on the personal efficiency of the Molahizin, and, 
although we are all of one opinion as regards the excellence of the scheme, the measure 
of success is not yet complete. The Notables say, ‘get officers from the army, who 
will gallop up to the thieves and arrest them.’ We have taken every officer who 
will come, and have then endeavoured to get the best material elsewhere, but we 
reluctantly are forced to the conclusion that a sufficient number of persons of the 
calibre recommended by the Legislative Council does not exist. The instinct of self- 
preservation appears to be as strong in the breast of the Molahiz as in that of the 
ghafir. 

“Further, circumstances are often sacrificed to routine. I constantly insist that the 
‘ result ’ is the only thing that matters, but the fellah dearly loves a groove, and the 
last thing in the world he likes is to act with discretion according to circumstances. 

“ I am not despondent, and feel confident of being able to effect a gradual and 
steady improvement in this important force. The difficulties are not those of system or 
regulations, but are purely personal, and, though we can gradually raise the tone, we 
cannot suddenly change the nature of a people.” 

61. Omdehs. 

I commend the following observations, which I extract from a report sent to me by 
Mr. Machell and in which I fully concur, to the special attention of the Inspectors of the 
Interior:— 

“Although in 1904 and in previous years, I have written much on the subject of 
Omdehs, the last word has not yet been said, and the extraordinary evolution of the 
fellah in this period of prosperity and independence will soon necessitate a revision of 
the conditions under which the Government is administered in the villages. 

“ The importance of getting the best possible man in each village to accept the 
Omdehship cannot be over-rated. The Omdeh, being the link between the Government 
and the governed, is an invaluable public servant. He is by no means the least zealous, 
but he is the least educated, the most responsible, and the most easily punished. It is 
not too much to say that the whole life of the village turns upon the Omdeh. A strong 
unscrupulous man may make his village a hell upon earth as far as his adversaries are 
concerned, and discontent and crime are the result. 

“ There is no more important duty that any British official in Egypt can be 
required 4o perform than that of ascertaining the proper candidate, and inducing the 
Commission to appoint him. A considerable knowledge of human nature is required, 
and if the Inspector allows himself to be guided by dishonest or interested advice he is 
worse than useless. 

“ It is important that an Inspector should be personally acquainted with as many 
of his Omdehs as possible. Some are better than others, but few are omnipotent or even 
omniscient in their villages, as is sometimes supposed to be the case. An Inspector, 


however, who knows his men, can usually get enough out of them to enable him to act, 
when for various reasons they will not do so themselves. 

“ Once appointed, an Omdeh should be supported and taught. He should never be 
dismissed except for a criminal offence, or for some other very valid reason, care being 
taken to render it fairly certain that the dismissed Omdeh will not be able to frustrate 
the efforts of his successor. The Omdeh has come to need protection. He is the servant 
of all and master of none, not even of his own time. He is often illiterate, and it must 
be remembered that his interests are those of the village rather than of the Government, 
but nevertheless he renders invaluable services to the State for practically nothing. 

“ Some few years ago, the suppression of tyranny and maltreatment of the poor was 
a matter of primary importance, and to attain our end we had to keep an eye chiefly on 
the Omdeh. But the pendulum has now swung a long way over, perhaps too far, in the 
other direction. As time goes on, the people become more enlightened, if not better 
educated, and even now a man may hesitate to accept an office which carries with it so 
much risk and so little profit. The original exemption of 5 acres of land from taxation, 
and of the family from conscription, is nothing in these prosperous days. I feel that the 
time has come when we must make up our minds to considerably improve the material 
advantages which we are prepared to offer. 

“ I cannot lay more stress than I do at present upon the importance of our 
endeavouring to obtain the nomination of the best men, and, when once they have been 
appointed, I wish to impress on everyone the necessity of adopting a proper tone 
towards them. Punishment, actual or threatened, still plays far too prominent a part in 
the relations of the Government with the Omdehs, and good and loyal service is apt to 
be taken for granted. Every one knows that a good Omdeh means a good village, and 
it is the duty of the Administration to strain every nerve to educate, encourage, and 
guide our local representatives.” 


62. Anthropometric Service. 

The Anthropometric Service, under the guidance of Colonel Harvey, continues to 
increase in utility and efficiency. The antecedents of about 68,000 criminals are now 
recorded at the Identification Bureau; 1,603 recidivists, with antecedents under other 
names, were identified during the past year, as compared with 1,405 in 1904. 

It is satisfactory to be able to note that the number of identifications made in 
cases where the prisoners were either already sentenced but awaiting appeal, or had 
been finally sentenced, is steadily decreasing; while, on the other hand, the number 
identified before sentence is increasing. These facts show a marked improvement, both 
in the work of the police and also in the organization of the Office. 

I mentioned in previous Reports that the judges were at first reluctant to accept 
the records of the Identification Bureau as evidence of identity. The feeling that this 
evidence is not trustworthy appears to be dying out. Colonel Harvey reports:— 

“ It is satisfactory to note that in no case during the past year has a judge declined 
to accept the proofs produced by the Identification Service. In one case, the judge, 
though not finally convinced by means of the finger prints, was satisfied as to their 
accuracy when he saw the special body marks on the accused, which had been 
recorded by the Bureau. The accuracy of the identification by finger prints was thus 
confirmed.” 

63. Prisons. 

The total number of prisoners in confinement at the close of 1905 amounted to 
11,981, compared with 12,853 on the 31st December, 1904. 

Of these 11,981 prisoners, 2,777 were undergoing sentences of hard labour (penal 
servitude); 6,798 detention or imprisonment; 1,133 were under appeal; and 1,273 
were still awaiting trial. 393 were women and 43 were juveniles. 

The average prison population throughout the year was 12T18, as compared to 
11,928 in 1904. The special feature of the year’s admissions was the large number of 
persons sentenced to penal servitude, namely, 1,147, compared with 778 in 1904. 

During the year, 3,144 juvenile offenders were whipped, as compared to 2,507 
in 1904. The number of boys at the Reformatory at the close of the year was 395. The 
admissions during the year amounted to 106. 

The mortality per mille on the average prison population was20T6, viz., 3'18 from 
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infectious diseases and 16'98 from other diseases. During 1904, the mortality was 19-8 
per mille. 

The total expenditure of the Department during the year, exclusive of special grants 
for building, was £ E. 107,080, against £ E. 90,686 in 1904, the cost per prisoner, on the 
average population, being £ E. 8'83 and £ E. 7‘42 respectively. The excess is due to 
the following causes:— 

1. Increase in the number of penal servitude prisoners, who receive the most 
expensive diet. 

2. General improvement of diet. 

3. The higher prices paid for all articles. 

The gross earnings of the prison industries amounted to £ E. 32,442 and the expen¬ 
diture to £ E. 26,734. 

The total sum expended during the year on prison buildings was £ E. 62,120. 

The Barrage Prison will be completed during the current year and the new 
Reformatory in 1907. These buildings are estimated to cost about £E. 35,000 and 
£ E. 70,500 respectively. This will complete the programme of central prisons, but 
unless a very considerable reduction takes place in the number of prisoners, other 
second-class prisons will have to be constructed in future years. 


64. Bedouin Legislation , 

A Khedivial Decree was issued in the course of last year dealing with the position 
of the Bedouin Omdehs, Sheikhs, &c. It did not effect any radical changes, except in 
respect to three points, one of which is of considerable importance. It merely 
regularized the existing system, and defined more clearly than heretofore the rights, 
responsibilities, and duties of the Bedouin Omdehs, Wekils, and Sheikhs. 

The changes made were as follows:— 

In the first place, disciplinary Courts have been created, on the same principles as 
those which apply to the Omdehs and Sheikhs elsewhere in Egypt. 

In the second place, the same privileges have been bestowed upon the Bedouin 
Omdehs as those enjoyed by the Omdehs of Egyptian villages. 

In the third place, the practice of taking and keeping hostages, which was 
recognized by a law passed in 1885, has been abolished. This practice was, in fact, 
quite indefensible. It allowed the Sheikh of a tribe, in the event of his not being able 
to arrest the person accused of any crime, to keep in custody one of his nearest relatives 
until the real criminal could be found. 

The changes now made will, it is hoped, go far to strengthen the position of 
Bedouin Omdehs with regard to their subordinates. Recent experience has shown the 
necessity for a measure of this sort. On the other hand, the new law, while respecting 
all Bedouin privileges, will create amongst Omdehs and Sheikhs a sense of responsibility 
both towards their people and towards the State. 


65. Slavery. 

So far as Egypt is concerned, there is little to be said as regards anti-slavery 
operations. Kidnapping cases still occasionally occur in the Assouan district. The 
Arabs of that locality readily take any opportunity of seizing a stray boy or girl, and 
carrying them off on a camel to the Bed Sea coast. Three such cases occurred in 
January 1905. The culprits were, however, caught, and are now undergoing various 
terms of imprisonment. 

Captain McMurdo, in his Report, says :— 

“ I drew attention in my note last year to the considerable traffic which was then 
being carried on between Arabia and Turkey vifi the Suez Canal. The victims were 
generally bidden away on Russian or Turkish steamers, and, owing to the Capitulations 
and political considerations, it was most difficult to carry out any preventive measures 
effectively. Curiously enough, during the past year, very few cases of this kind have 
come to the notice of the Department, although the vigilance of the supervision has in 
no way been relaxed. I am at a loss to know to what this decrease is to be attributed. 
I can only conjecture that the amount of worry caused bv the Department to the 
captains of ships and others last year has had a salutary effect. In all, during 1905, 
six female slaves were taken off ships and sent back to their homes in the Soudan. 


From interviews which I have had with slaves who have returned from Arabia, it 
would appear that it, is becoming better known than heretofore that a Soudanese 
slave who can get to Egyptian soil will be sent back to his or her home in the 
Soudan.” 

I have only to add that manumission papers were granted in 1905 to 63 male 
and 90 female slaves in Cairo. 


66. White Slave Traffic. 

An International Association was formed at Alexandria last June, under the 
presidency of Barun Jacques de Menasce, having for its object the suppression of the 
white slave traffic. The original intention of the Association was to found an asylum, but 
for various reasons this idea has been abandoned, and the Association now devotes itself 
almost entirely to the rescue of girls from the hands of traffickers. They are then 
handed over to their compatriots or co-religionists. In cases where this is impossible the 
girls have so far been sent to a home kept by Dr. Rudolph. Arrangements have been 
made with the police to co-operate. Two special agents are attached to the Passport 
Office. These, as also agents employed by the Society, meet all the boats which arrive 
at Alexandria. Another European police agent is charged with the supervision of the 
“ chambres meubldes.” 

The Association has done some excellent work, but it has. naturally been confronted 
with all the difficulties inseparable from an undertaking of this kind. These difficulties 
are aggravated by the absence of any local law dealing effectively with the question, 
and also by the multiplicity of jurisdictions to which foreigners are subject. The various 
parties implicated are, as often as not, of different nationalities. It is true that there is 
an international Agreement between certain Powers dealing with this question, but it has 
to be remembered that the law in Egypt is not administered by one jurisdiction. 

In addition to the assistance given by the police to the Association, a good deal of 
useful work has been done by the police alone, in the direction of harassing the 
“souteneurs,” of various nationalities, who infest Alexandria. Forty-eight of these 
“ souteneurs ” were, in the course of last year, denounced to their respective authorities, 
and twenty-five, of various nationalities, expelled. 


.67. Drink. 

Throughout the past year, special attention’has been paid to this important question. 
Out of 466 applications for licences to sell alcoholic drinks, which were forwarded 
and strongly recommended by Moudirs and Commandants, no less than 370 were 
refused. The majority of the establishments for which licences were finally granted ar6 
those which have existed for a considerable time, the proprietors of which have died 
or retired. Even in these cases, new licences have not been granted until an exhaustive 
investigation showed that each establishment was really indispensable to a majority of 
Europeans residing in the vicinity. 

As regards establishments already in existence, it has until recently been found 
impossible to place complete reliance on the statistics hitherto furnished. A year’s 
inspection and control have resulted in the discovery of many small shops which had 
not previously been recognized. Consequently, the apparent decrease is not so great as 
would have been supposed—a reduction of 100 licensed and 178 unlicensed being all 
that the figures show. 

Arrangements have been made with the Railway Department to prohibit drinking 
shops, under the name of buffets, at any except the important stations, and, as the 
contract of each falls in, it will not be renewed unless the importance of the station 
renders the existence of a buffet indispensable. 

It must not be forgotten that the existing law does not deal with the sale of drink 
by bottle or case, so that the petty grocers and shopkeepers who sell wine and spirits 
under these conditions entirely escape control. 

Amongst the labouring classes in the villages there appears to be little or no drinking. 
People who live in the provinces rarely see a drunken man. 

In the provincial towns, however, there is a certain amount of intoxication, though 
still, happily, not much. It has become the fashion of late years for the wealthier 
land-owners and notables to keep a supply of wine and spirits in their houses, mainly, I 
believe, for purposes of entertainment. 
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In Alexandria, Port Said, Suez, and, in a lesser degree, in the provincial towns, 
some of the lowest class, especially those who are constantly in touch with Europeans, 
undoubtedly drink, and drink so much that a certain stimulus is sometimes given to any 
criminal tendencies they may possess. Otherwise, it is difficult to trace much connection, 
up to the present time, between drink and crime in Egypt. 

Mr. Machell writes :— 

“ One of the greatest defects of the Capitulations is that, while we do our utmost 
to impede the retail sale of wine and spirits by the glass, we are powerless to prevent 
its being manufactured and sold by the barrel, and the absence of any law controlling 
grocers’ shops, enables these wines and spirits to be freely sold by the bottle. In the 
meantime, by our vigorous action in limiting the number of licensed bars, we are 
removing a certain amount of temptation, and are affording strong moral support to 
the vast majority of respectable Moslems, who deplore the backsliding of their weaker 
brethren.” 

68. Hashish. 

There can be no doubt of the harm done to the health of the Egyptian population 
by the use of hashish. Moreover, in spite of all the efforts of the police, the number of 
those who consume this drug has, I fear, not sensibly diminished. It is true that the 
admissions into the Cairo Lunatic Asylum of persons suffering from insanity due to 
hashish have been steadily diminishing of late years; but Dr. Warnock, the Director of 
the asylum, points out that, inasmuch as the accommodation is too limited to allow of the 
admission of any but the most serious cases, “ the number of total admissions only 
represents a fraction of the total number of cases which occur.” 

It may, perhaps, be as well that I should dwell at some little length on the difficulties 
encountered by the police in dealing with this subject. They are highly illustrative of 
the regime of the Capitulations. 

The revised law on public establishments, to which I alluded in my Eeport of last 
year, has made it somewhat more difficult for the tenants of those establishments, which 
are permanently closed by order of a Law Court, to put forward others as nominal 
holders, and thus frustrate the ends of justice. But it is found that now, when the 
owner of a licensed establishment is sentenced to close for permitting hashish smoking, 
he either opens an unlicensed den or opens another establishment in the name of a 
foreign subject. The advantage in the latter case is, first, that the police encounter 
increased difficulty in raiding the establishment, and, secondly, that the delay before a 
final order to close can be obtained is often very great. When appeals are made, as is 
generally the case, a period of from three to six months often elapses before the final 
order to close is obtained ; and even when the order is obtained, it is often impossible to 
execute it effectively. I give a typical case. 

A certain cafe at Alexandria belonged to a local subject. On his death, it was 
taken over by a French subject, against whom the police instituted proceedings. On 
the 15th May, 1905, the proprietor was fined £ E. 1 and costs, and ordered to close his 
establishment. It was at once reopened by an Italian subject, as an unlicensed den. In 
his turn, the new proprietor was fined £ E. 1, sentenced to three days’ imprisonment, 
and ordered to close the establishment on the 9th October, 1905. It was at once 
reopened as an unlicensed den by another Italian, who on the lltli December, was 
ordered to close, and condemned to a fine of £E. 1, with costs, and to seven days’ 
imprisonment. In the meantime, the place had been transferred to a French subject, who, 
on the 18th December, was ordered to close, and was sentenced to a fine of £ E. 2 and 
costs, with fourteen days’ imprisonment. 

The proprietors of these foreign dens and cafes resort to many devices in order to 
evade the law. They frequently engage a lawyer, who tries to have the case postponed 
from one sitting of the Court to another, on the ground that his client is ill. When the 
proprietor eventually appears before the Court, his lawyer obtains another delay, in order 
to .produce witnesses for the defence. When the case is finally heard, and the establish¬ 
ment is ordered to be closed, an appeal is made, and several months may elapse before 
the case is finally heard. When a final sentence has been pronounced, and the officer of 
the Court goes to close the establishment, he finds that it has been opened by another 
person; and the whole procedure has to be gone through again. 

Some foreign subjects make a trade of lending their names to the real owners of 
hashish dens and cafes. They often have a board placed outside with the name of the 
owner inscribed on it, followed by the words “ . . . . subject.” Sometimes the national 
flag is painted on the board, or a real flag is displayed. 
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The penalties inflicted in hashish cases, both by the Native Courts and the Mixed 
Tribunals, are fairly heavy; but the trade is so lucrative, that it is not easy to deter 
offenders. Whilst they are undergoing some short term of imprisonment, their business 
is carried on by a succession of servants. They pay the small fines which are inflicted, 
and, on getting out of prison, resume their old business. Moreover, it is to be remembered 
that the keepers of these dens offer substantial bribes to the policeman on duty, and it 
is very difficult for the officers to prevent these bribes from being accepted. 

In the provinces, notwithstanding the strong desire on the part of the authorities to 
stop the consumption of hashish, and the fact that the vendors of the drug live in a state 
of perpetual warfare with the police, there seems to be no indication of a decrease in the 
consumption. 

The whole of the hashish consumed in Egypt comes from Greece. It is extremely 
difficult to stop the contraband trade. The ships engaged in it are perfectly well known, 
but they resort to every kind of device to elude the vigilance of the coastguard. More¬ 
over, although seizures are fairly frequent, it is often very difficult to prove the guilt of 
the captain and crew. Every sack of hashish is weighted with a sufficient amount of 
pig-iron to sink it. If the smugglers are too hardly pressed, they throw the sacks 
overboard, often, if the locality be favourable, marking the place by attaching a small 
buoy, consisting of a piece of cork or wood, to each sack. When a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity occurs, the hashish is then recovered. Further, a very large amount of smuggling 
takes place in the Suez Canal, where the same practice is pursued. 

Negotiations are now proceeding with the Greek Government, in connection with 
the renewal of the Commercial Convention which expires on the 31st March, with a view 
to taking steps to stop the introduction of hashish. I cannot at present (17th January) 
state whether these negotiations are, or are not, likely to lead to a satisfactory result. 


69. Public Gambling. 

Practically all the gambling establishments are kept by Greek subjects. The Com¬ 
mandant of the Cairo police reports as follows :— 

“ Owing to the frequent raids which are made on the hells by the police, accom¬ 
panied by a Janissary of the Greek Consulate, some of the keepers of these establishments, 
finding themselves paralysed and losing money, have invented a fresh trick so as to 
nullify the police efforts ; they have set aside, in that part of the house inhabited by their 
families, a second room to which they and their clients retire and gamble. When the 
arrival of the police is notified, they absolutely refuse to obey any summons to open the 
doors of communication, and the Janissaries of the Greek Consulate refuse to aid in this 
matter, saying that they are private apartments, and they cannot do so without orders 
from their Chiefs.” 

It is very much to be hoped that it will be possible to make arrangements with the 
Greek Government which will prevent these scandalous evasions of the law. 


70. Lotteries. 

The existence of public lotteries was for long a grave scandal in Egypt. The 
individuals who were engaged in the sale of the tickets usually averred that their 
object was to benefit some charitable society. As a matter of fact, they almost always 
realized considerable profits themselves. Their operations were not in any way 
controlled by the police. They were generally foreign subjects, who, under the 
protection afforded by the Capitulations, carried on a business which in many other 
countries is absolutely forbidden. 

A law has now been passed, and has been approved by the General Assembly of 
the Mixed Courts, which forbids all lotteries and “ sale of chances,” except lotteries in 
aid of genuine charities, duly approved in each case by the Government, and foreign 
lotteries authorized and controlled by the laws of their respective countries. 


71. Trade in Arms and Ammunition. 


In the course of last year, a law was issued dealing with the trade in arms and 
ammunition. Unfortunately, it is not possible to impose any check upon the acquisition 
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of, or the carrying of, arms by foreign subjects. Merchant*, however, are bound to 
keep a register in which they record all arms and ammunition received, and another in 
which sales are recorded, with the names of the purchasers. The police is thus enabled 
to form some idea of what becomes of the arms when they are sold, and can guard 
against any transactions on a large scale; but foreign subjects can still buy and carry 
arms freely. The only check on Europeans is that the law forbids the transport of 
arms in any quantity, in excess of what is required for personal use, without permission. 
It is eminently undesirable to allow low-class Europeans to ostentatiously carry arms ; 
by doing so, they may at any moment cause a serious disturbance. This was recently- 
seen at Alexandria. 

This is eminently a case where the absence of any workable legislative system in 
Egypt produces great inconvenience. It must be borne in mind that any law applicable 
to Europeans, which has received the assent of the Mixed Courts, cannot carry a penalty 
of more than £ E. 1 fine, or seven days’ imprisonment. In the case under consideration 
this penalty is altogether insufficient to insure obedience to the law. 


72. The Pilgrimage. 

From 1890 to 1904, the average yearly number of pilgrims to Mecca was 5,716. 
In 1903-04, the number rose to 10,316. In 1904-05, no less than 14,366 pilgrims 
went from Egypt—a number which is the highest on record. 

The experiment of offering facilities for Egyptian pilgrims to accompany the Mahmal 
(Sacred Carpet) and to enjoy the protection of the escort was first made in 1902-03. 
In 1903-04, 693 pilgrims availed themselves of the privilege. In 1904-05, the 
number rose to 1,506. I am at present (5th January) unable to say how many pilgrims 
will accompany the Mahmal this year. 

It was found that the charges made by the Government were somewhat too low. 
A deficit amounting to nearly £ E. 3,000, which had to be paid by the Treasury, was 
incurred. The rates have now been readjusted and slightly raised. 

Last year, a collision took place between some soldiers of the escort and some 
Bedouins on the return journey between Medina and Yambo, in the course of which 
4 soldiers and 3 pilgrims were killed, and 22 soldiers and 14 pilgrims wounded. 
Heretofore, the constitution of the escort has not been satisfactory. It had become the 
custom to regard the duty of accompanying the Mahmal in the light of a reward. 
Officers and men had got into the habit of taking their families with them. Moreover, 
the officers were taken from the half-pay list and from other sources. Thus, discipline 
was inadequately maintained. It has now been decided to raise the strength of the 
escort from 200 to 400 men, including some cavalry and a detachment of artillery, with 
two Krupp guns and a Maxim. The escort has been furnished by the regular army. 
A wing of one of the battalions stationed at Cairo, with its officers complete, has 
been sent. 

Every endeavour is being made to ensure the pilgrims’ coming to Suez in rotation, 
instead of all trying to embark at the same moment.* It has not, however, been thought 
desirable to require each pilgrim to book his passage by a certain steamer, owing to- 
the strong prejudice which exists on the part of the pilgrims in favour of leaving their 
villages when it suits them, and trusting to Providence to provide a ship. 

Considerable sums of money have been spent in the construction of barracks and 
hospitals at Tor. 

Notwithstanding the improvements effected of late years in the interests of the 
pilgrims, the hardships which they have to undergo are still considerable. This is 
principally owing to the disturbed condition of the Hedjaz. I may add, that the more 
interest the Government evinces in the welfare of the pilgrims, the greater, in the first 
instance, is the suspicion aroused that it is intended to exercise some undue interference 
with this religious duty. But as the benefits of each measure are appreciated and 
assimilated, opposition invariably disappears. 


* Since wiiting the above, I have learnt that these endeavours have not been very successful. The 
pilgrims evidently dislike keeping to fixed dates. 


73. The Wakfs Administration. 


The accounts of this Administration for 
results will be approximately as follows :— 

Revenue 
Expenditure .. 

Surplus 


the past year are not yet closed, but the 


£ E. 
343,000 
260,000 


83,000 


The surplus is about £ E. 47,000 in excess of the Estimates. At the close of last 
year, about £E. 79,000 stood to the credit of the Reserve Fund. 

During the last nine years, the aggregate surplus of the Wakfs Administration has 
amounted to no less than £E. 479,000. This Administration has, in fact, benefited by 
the general rise in the prosperity of the country. But, although there have been some 
minor improvements of late years, the Administration is still very defective, and gives 
rise to numerous and legitimate complaints. My belief is that the only reform which 
would be really satisfactory would be to place the administration of the Wakfs under a 
responsible Minister, who would form one of the Council of Ministers, and thus enable 
the same control to be exercised over this Department as over all others. At present, the 
Wakfs are administered by a Director-General, who acts, to a great extent, independently 
of the Council of Ministers. 


74. The Alexandria Municipality. 

The receipts of the Alexandria Municipality in 1905 amounted to £E. 232,000, and 
the expenses to £ E. 180,000; thus leaving a surplus of £ E. 52,000, which has been 
passed to the Special Budget account of 1906 for capital expenditure. About 
£ E. 31,000 of this surplus represents the profit on the sale of Government land. 

Various administrative reforms of importance have been executed by the 
Municipality during the past year, but it is unnecessary that I should describe them 
in detail. 

The filters erected on the Jewell system were completed last July, and the town is 
now supplied with excellent water. A contract has been signed for the supply of the 
pipes to carry filtered water to Ramleh, and it is hoped that this work will be commenced 
very shortly. 

The new quay is practically completed. The road has been laid, though not yet 
properly metalled; and the temporary drains in the town now all nin into the main 
collector. Many adverse opinions as to the utility of this collector were at one time 
advanced, and it was held by many persons, who could speak with authority, that it 
would fail to carry out its object. The results so far appear to have been satisfactory; 
but it is still too early to express a very definite opinion. All that can be said is that 
the existing drains in the town, as well as the water from the washing of the filters, have 
been discharging into the main collector for nearly six months, and that so far as can be 
seen all is going well. 


75. Municipalities and Local Commissions. 

In dealing with the Estimates for the current year, I stated that, in the absence 
of any general system of local taxation, improvements in the various provincial towns 
of Egypt must necessarily progress slowly. Nevertheless, even with the limited resources 
which are now available, some considerable progress has been made. 

Some years ago the inhabitants of two towns, namely, Mansourah and Fayoum, 
established Municipalities and submitted to voluntary taxes, the proceeds of which 
are devoted to local objects. The same system has now been applied at Tantah and 
Zagazig. It is estimated that in Mansourah, Fayoum, and Tantah the yield of the 
taxes during the current year will be about £ E. 39,000. At Zagazig the elections for 
the Municipality have as I write (4th February) only very recently taken place. 

In twenty-five other towns Local Commissions exist. In these towns, no taxes are 
raised. The only funds of which the Commissions dispose are the contributions of the 
Government. These contributions have recently been increased by£E. 12,000, bringing 
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up the total for the Municipalities, and for the towns where Local Commissions, exist to 
about £ E. 67,000. In all, what with the proceeds of taxation, the Government 
contributions, and some few economies realized in past years, about £ E. 110,000 will 
be spent during 1906 in the towns where either Municipalities or Local Commissions 
exist. In addition to these sums, the Government occasionally makes special grants. 
Thus, in 1905, £ E. 5,000 was granted for the purpose of effecting an experimental 
installation of Mansfield gas at Damanhour; £ E. 1,800 was allowed for the repair of 
the road at Suez leading from the town to the docks; and £ E, 2,000 was granted for 
the expropriation of certain buildings on the river front at Luxor, in order to make a 
broad carriage drive and promenade along the banks of the Nile. 

I deal with the important question of water supply in another portion of this 
Report.* 

76. The Recruiting Service. 

The following recruiting statistics are of some interest:— 

From the 1st January to 31st October, 1905, 73,613 conscripts were presented to 
the Recruiting Commissions for ballotage. Of these, 11,692, or about 16 per cent., were 
exempted for family reasons ; 7,795, or 11 per cent., for physical defects ; and 1,777, or 
rather more than 2 per cent., on account of their being Fikis, or religious students; 
6,357, or about 9 per cent., paid the “Badalia ”—that is to say, the sum paid in order 
to be exempted from the ballotage. Thus, 45,982, or about 62 per cent., were left for 
ballotage. 

The number of conscripts called up for service, from the ballotage of 1901, was 
47,944. Of these, no less than 24,986, or 52 per cent., were rejected, on medical 
examination, as unfit for service. There were 14,014, or 30 per cent., of absentees; 
2,334, or about 5 per cent., were enlisted; and 6,010, or 13 per cent., were “placed 
under call.” 

There can be no doubt that the recruiting law requires revision. I hope that in 
the course of the present spring or summer it will be found possible to go thoroughly 
into the matter. In the meanwhile, one very distinct blot on the system heretofore 
existing has been removed. 

There has always been a considerable difficulty in finding trained artisans and 
clerks for the army. Up to last July the practice had been to take men who knew a 
trade, or who could read or write, irrespective of their ballot number. This was not 
only unjust, but also extremely impolitic, for the general policy of the Government has 
been to encourage both general and technical instruction in every possible way; and, 
under the system I have described above, the man who knew a trade or who was not 
wholly illiterate was placed under a positive disadvantage. The system has now been 
wholly abolished. Men are taken for the army according to their ballot number, without 
reference to any special qualifications which they may possess. 

I am informed that last July 90 artisans, of various kinds, were required for the 
army, and that out of a total of 8,344 men found fit for army service, only 34 were 
artisans. 

The medical inspectors report that the people now quite understand that the 
knowledge of a trade will not, in future, in any way influence the chance of being taken 
for the colours. The new arrangements are, therefore, much appreciated. 

As regards clerks, I may add that the difficulty will, I hope, disappear in a few 
years, as the younger generation—of whom a far larger proportion can read and write 
than is the case with the young men now arriving at maturity—grow up. 

Schools for training artisans are being opened at Khartoum, which will be of use to 
the army, and will also enable many of the conscripts, when they return to their villages 
after completion of their service, to pursue some handicraft. The money for creating 
these schools will, therefore, be well laid out. 

I have seen frequent criticisms in the local European press upon the system now in 
force in respect to payment for exemption from military service. That that system 
should be condemned by Europeans generally is very natural. I have on a previous 
occasion stated that the system appears to me to be a bad one. It has also been 
condemned by Sir Vincent Corbett. It would not be difficult to devise some plan which, 
at all events in European eyes, would be more equitable and less objectionable. Before 
making any radical change, however, it is desirable to ascertain, so far as is possible, 
what the Egyptians themselves think on the subject. I have been at much pains to 

* See Chapter 82. 


obtain information on this point. I have conversed, not merely tvith officials, members 
of the Legislative Council, and others in a high social position, but also with village 
Sheikhs and with a number of fellaheen whom I have met in the course of travelling 
about the country, and who were often quite ignorant of my personality. I have no 
doubt that what the Egyptians would most prefer is that they should neither pay 
exemption money nor be liable to military service. This is obviously impossible. But, 
as between the alternative plans of rendering every one liable to service and giving 
& fair chance to all, and that of enabling exemption to be purchased on payment of 
money, there is, so far as I have been able to ascertain, no difference of opinion. All 
prefer the present system. Under these circumstances, it would appear more than 
doubtful whether it is desirable to sacrifice a considerable amount of revenue in order to 
carry into execution a reform which, however theoretically justifiable, would, I feel 
convinced, be the very reverse of popular amongst those in whose special interests it 
would be undertaken. 

During the last two or three years there have been a good many difficulties in 
connection with the recruiting of Bedouins. Ever since the days of Mehemet Ali, the 
Bedouins have been exempted from the obligation of military service. For many 
reasons it would be extremely undesirable to take away from them their privilege in 
this respect, which they prize very highly. A practical difficulty, however, has arisen 
in deciding who is and who is not a Bedouin. A census of the Bedouins was made more 
than half a century ago, but it was originally very imperfect, and is now of little use, 
because large numbers of Bedouins and their families have come into Egypt since it was 
made. Moreover, some of the records of this census appear to have been destroyed. 
Under these circumstances, it was decided, after some lengthy discussions, to accept the 
certificates of the Omdehs and Sheikhs on the subject of Bedouin origin. There is, 
however, now reason to suppose that some of these Omdehs and Sheikhs are giving 
certificates to persons who have no right to receive them, and, in fact, are making a 
somewhat lucrative trade by the delivery of certificates. The matter, which is one of 
some difficulty, is now (15th January) under consideration. 


77. Inspection of Steam Engines. 

The work of inspecting and licensing steam-engines was carried on satisfactorily 
during the past year. The total number of engines used for industrial purposes now 
working in Egypt with licences is 2,080. Independently of these, 92 licences were 
granted for irrigation engines during the past year. 

I alluded in my last Annual Report ^p. 43) to the fact that complaints had been 
made that the Native Courts were extremely slow in trying cases of offences against the 
law regulating the use of steam-engines. Sometimes a year or more was taken before a 
judgment was given. I am glad, therefore, to be able to quote the following extract 
from a report of Mahomed Pasha Anis, who very ably directs this service :— 

“ I am glad to say,” he writes, “ that the Native Courts have given us great satis¬ 
faction this year; for not only the 38 cases that were remaining for trial from 
last year, but also nearly all the cases submitted this year, have been tried ; and I may 
say that all have been decided in our favour.” 

For the first time on record, no cases of boiler explosions occurred during the 

year. 

78. Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at Cairo and Alexandria, 
continue to perform their useful work. By degrees, branch Societies are being extended 
to the provincial towns. I must refer those who are interested in the details of this 
subject to the special Reports of each Society. Here I can only find space for one 
extract from the Report made by Mr. Rumbold, the Secretary of the Cairo Society, as it 
deals with an evil of the existence of which there can be no doubt whatever. I allude 
to the under-feeding of animals, owing to the great rise in the price of forage and to the 
fact that cab-drivers are very often not paid their proper fare. Mr. Rumbold says:— 

“ The reason for the poor condition of the cab-horses is to be found in the unusually 
high price of forage in relation to the very moderate cab tariff. This tariff was fixed at 
a time when forage was cheap. Owners of cab-horses will continue to appropriate the 
same margin of profit at the expense of the money available for feeding their animals. 
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TThe price of forage increases, but only the same amount of money is spent on feeding 
the horses. If, in addition to the reasons given above, it is borne in mind that there is 
a considerable class, not by any means confined to natives, who systematically under-pay 
the cab-drivers, it is not a matter for surprise that the cab-horses should appear half- 
starved. It is to be regretted that the practice of paying even less than the fare is 
occasionally followed by Englishmen and other Europeans of the higher class, who might 
be expected to know better. 


VIII. Public Health. 


79. The Government Hospitals. 

The number of in-patients treated in the Government hospitals during 1905 was 
29,237, against 27,921 in 1904; 125,128 out-patients were treated in the hospitals and 
dispensaries. 

About £ E. 25,000 has been provided in the Estimates for the current year for the 
construction of new, or for the improvement of old, hospitals. Amongst these, I may 
mention that £ E. 9,000 is to be spent on building a hospital for contagious diseases at 
Alexandria. 

80. The Foundling Hospital. 

The mortality amongst the children admitted into the Foundling Hospital at Cairo 
during the past year was very high. Out of a total of 76 children admitted, no 
less than 64 died. “The reason for this high mortality,” Sir Horace Pinching 
writes, “ is the terrible condition in which the majority of the children are received, 
and the fact that many of them are premature children.” 


81. Lunatic Asylum. 

Owing to the want of accommodation in the Abbassieh Lunatic Asylum, it is 
still necessary both to overcrowd the building and to discharge patients who are not 
yet cured. Some improvement is, however, shortly to be expected. New sections, to 
contain 120 extra beds, were commenced in the Egyptian Hospital grounds, which 
adjoin the Asylum, during the past year; they will be opened for use during the current 
year. The Government Military Hospital will soon be vacated. When this happens, it 
is intended to remodel and repair the building, which will afford accommodation for 172 
more lunatics. This increase will bring the total available accommodation of the Lunatic 
Asylum up to 812 beds. More than this is, however, required. As I stated in my last 
year’s Report, it has been decided to construct another large Lunatic Asylum, which is 
to contain about 600 beds. It is estimated to cost about £ E. 107,000. A sufficient 
sum of money (£ E. 20,000) to make a commencement has been provided in the 
Estimates for the current year. A site of about 400 acres of land has been selected, in a 
very healthy position, near to Khanka, a village some 11 miles north of Abbassieh. 

I should add that 25 acres of land adjoining the Abbassieh Asylum have recently 
been railed in, and will be incorporated into the grounds of the Asylum. 

A new Lunacy Law has been drafted, but requires further consideration before it can 
be issued. 

82. Water Supply of Towns. 

During the early years of the British occupation, the financial embarrassments of 
the Egyptian Government were such that it was impossible to do much in the direction 
of sanitary reform. More recently, however, the water supply of towns, which is 
unquestionably the most urgent and important of all sanitary reforms, has been taken 
vigorously in hand. I have already stated that Alexandria is now well supplied with 
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water. Since last June, much of the water supplied daily to the town of Cairo has been 
pumped from the artesian wells sunk to the north of the town. More wells are in 
process of being sunk, and, when these are completed, the whole of the town will be 
supplied with pure water. Mansourah is also now well supplied with water. The cost 
of the works has been about £ E. 26,000. In the course of the current year, it is expected 
that the water-works at Damietta will be completed. A project is also being studied for 
supplying Ezbet-el-Borg, a town at the mouth of the Nile near Damietta, and Ras-el-Bar, 
opposite Ezbet-el-Borg, where some 3,000 or 4,000 visitors congregate during the 
summer season, with water direct from the Damietta works. Plans are also being 
prepared for water works at Zagazig, Menouf, Mehalla-el-Koubra, Zifteh, and Mit 
Ghamr, and it is expected that work will commence at these places in the course of the 
current year. 

Sir Horace Pinching writes : “ The work which has been carried out already, in the 
direction of affording a pure water supply to many of the provincial towns, has been 
greatly appreciated by the population, and it is astonishing to observe the number of 
petitions received at this Department from the inhabitants of many of the towns, begging 
the Government to undertake a water supply for their particular towns. 

“ The work undertaken for a pure supply of water to provincial towns is, in my 
opinion, the most important step taken up to the present by the Government in the 
direction of improving the general hygienic condition of the country.” 

On the other hand, I am told that prejudices against the use of well water still 
exist. It is stated that the women often think that it causes their hair to fall off. 


83. Birkets (Stagnant Ponds). 

The improvement of the water supply is not the only sanitary reform which is being 
taken in hand. For many years past, the sanitary authorities have dwelt upon the 
danger to public health caused by the stagnant pools of water (birkets) which lie in the 
vicinity of almost every Egyptian village. A sum of £ E. 5,000 has now been provided 
in the Estimates for the current year, with a view to making a commencement in the 
direction of filling up these pools. A selection has been made of some of the 
worst of the birkets in Lower Egypt, and work will be commenced very shortly. 


84. Hygienic Institute. 

Some very valuable bacteriological work has been performed during the past year 
at this Institute, which is under the very capable direction of Dr. Bitter, but the details 
are of a highly scientific character. I do not, therefore, give them in this Report. 


85. Infectious Diseases. 

3,979 cases of small-pox were reported throughout the country in 1905, against 
4,219 cases in 1904 ; 3,013 cases of measles, against 6,396 in 1904 ; 256 cases of diph¬ 
theria, against 108 in 1904; 2,653 cases of typhus and typhoid fever, against 1,823 in 
1904. Speaking of the health of the town of Cairo, Sir Horace Pinching states that 
48 cases of small-pox occurred, “ half of which were among Europeans, and were 
entirely due to the neglect of vaccination on the part of the poorer classes of 
Europeans.” 

As regards diphtheria he says:— _ 

“The preventive inoculation of children who have been in contact with diphtheria 
cases with anti-diplitheritic serum, which gave such excellent results during 1904, was 
continued. Many parents, however, refused to allow their children to be inoculated, 
though, had they been subjected to this treatment, the lives of many oi these unprotected 
children, who subsequently contracted the disease, might have been saved, and the 
spread of the infection checked.” 

The health statistics of the town of Cairo for 1905 show a marked improvement on 
those of 1904. In 1904, there were 100 deaths to 110 births. In 1905, the proportion 

was 100 deaths to 118 births. 
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86. Vaccination. 

The Vaccine Institute continues to do excellent work. Sir Horace Pinching 
writes :— 1 

“ The results obtained by the lymph issued from this institution continue most satis¬ 
factory. Successful results have been obtained in 95 per cent, of primary vaccinations, 
and 81 per cent, of secondary vaccinations.” 

426,889 successful vaccinations were performed in Egypt during 1905, as compared 
to 408,981 in 1904. 

87. Malaria. 

I have alluded in former Reports to the very successful results obtained at Ismailia 
in combating malaria by the adoption of the system initiated by Major Ross. During 
the past year, the campaign against mosquitoes was commenced at Suez. The results 
have been distinctly satisfactory. The number of in-patients treated in the Government 
hospital during 1905 was 91, as compared to 118 in 1904 ; whilst the number of out¬ 
patients fell from 405 to 260. Dr. Cresswell reports: “ This does not show the real 
benefit, great as it is. During the last few years, an intimate knowledge of the people 
has led me to estimate that in the Fagalla quarter, 25 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
infected; 75 per cent, in the Arbaeen, and 100 per cent, in the gardens. Also, one 
member of a family would come to the out-patients’department and take home quinine 
to the other sick members of the family ; this year, they said there was no fever, ^o far as 
the town was concerned.” In spite of this improvement, it will be necessary to drain the 
marshes near Suez, and adopt other remedial measures before the fever can be completely 
extirpated. 

A campaign against mosquitoes is also being instituted at Port Said, 


88. Ophthalmia. 

The two travelling camps instituted with the money provided by the Cassel Trust 
continued their work during the past year. A very large number of cases were treated, 
but Dr. MacCallan reports that “ the number of new cases treated represents but a 
fraction of those applying for treatment, but represents the maximum number that it was 
possible to treat satisfactorily with the stall at my disposal. A much larger number of 
women than of men were amongst the applicants for treatment. The proportion of 
children treated was about one-third of the total number. This high proportion was due 
to the fact that they were given a preference as to priority of treatment.” 

I expressed a hope in my Annual Report last year (p. 69) that the Government 
would be able to take this matter up, and to add to the funds which have been supplied 
by Sir Ernest Cassel’s liberality. I am glad to say that this is about to be done. The 
policy which it has been decided to pursue is to maintain, for the present, the two 
travelling camps, and gradually to erect permanent hospitals in the principal towns of 
each Moudirieh. It is very desirable to provide permanent buildings, as the work can 
thus be carried on all the year round—which is impossible in tent hospitals—and under 
conditions more favourable both to patients and to surgeons. I had hoped to be able 
this year to report the establishment of two such permanent hospitals, but the very 
numerous calls on the Government for expenditure in other directions, and the expense 
involved in the construction of the hospitals, has rendered it, I regret to say, impossible 
for the moment to do more than deal with one. The Estimates provide £ E. 3,000 for . 

the purchase of land for an ophthalmic hospital and £ E. 4,000 for construction. 

When the extent to which eye diseases are prevalent in this country is considered, 
it may, perhaps, be thought almost hopeless to imagine that the extirpation of ophthalmia 
in Egypt is a Call possible. Probably the disease can never be totally extirpated. But 
if, as I earnestly hope will be the case, the campaign now commenced is steadily 
continued for a quarter of a century, and if, as funds are available, more money is 
provided every year, I cannot doubt that an immense amount of good will be done. j 

Only a year or two ago I was talking to a lady—the daughter of the celebrated Lady > 

Dull Gordon—who, some forty years or more ago, had peculiar facilities for observing l 

the condition ot the people of this country. I asked her what was the change which 
struck her most. I was pleased, and also surprised, at her reply. She said, “ The 
marked decrease in ophthalmia.” If, in spite of the very slight efforts which have been 
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made to combat the disease, there has been so distinct an improvement of recent years as 
to strike a very competent observer, it would appear that there is certainly no ground 
for despair of the future, when the improved appliances, and the financial help which it 
is now possible to give, are brought into play. Dr. MacCallan says:— 

“ The scheme which has now been adopted will provide for a special ophthalmic 
hospital in each of the fourteen Moudirieh towns, and, with an amount of work going on 
in each of them proportionate to that done at the present time, about 30,000 new cases 
should be seen and 15,000 operations performed every year. An appreciable annual 
and progressive amelioration of the ophthalmic condition of the country may then be 
confidently anticipated.” 

89. The Plague. 

During the past year, there were only 266 cases of plague throughout the whole of 
Egypt, of which 181 terminated fatally ; as compared to 855 cases, with 501 deaths, in 
1904. At the present moment (18th January) the country is entirely free from the 
disease, but it will very probably reappear in some of the towns later in the year. 

The fact that the disease appears to persist in Alexandria to a greater extent than 
in any other town in Egypt is believed to be due to the fact that the drains of that town 
are infested with rats. Energetic measures are being taken to destroy them, but the 
difficulties to be encountered are considerable. 

Sir Horace Pinching has drawn up some interesting statistics, showing the relative 
number of deaths in Alexandria from the plague epidemic which lasted from 1834 to 
1843, as compared to those for the years 1899 to 1905. The number of deaths in the 
former period of ten years was 12,380. The number in the latter period of seven 
years was 647. The statistics of the earlier period are probably very imperfect. At 
the same time, they are sufficient to show the effect produced by the more stringent 
measures recenPy taken to check the disease, as compared to the methods adopted during 
the earlier of the two epidemics. 

90. The Pharmacy Law. 

This law has now been in force for a year. When first applied, it met with 
considerable opposition on the part of the profession in general, mainly owing to the fact 
that its provisions were not thoroughly understood. It was, however, soon ascertained 
that it pressed hardly on those pharmacies only which were conducted in an irregular 
manner, and the suppression of which was as much in the interest of respectable chemists 
as in that of the general public. 

There are at present 258 licensed chemists in Egypt. During the past year, 
285 inspections of shops have been made, 116 of which were in Cairo. The result of 
these inspections has been that 40 chemists’ shops have been closed, some by order of 
the Law Courts and others by the proprietors themselves to obviate further proceedings 
against them. 

The Inspectors have met with no opposition on the part of the proprietors. The 
Chief Inspector acknowledges the courteous manner in which he and his assistants have 
been received whilst carrying out their duties, as well as the general desire evinced 
by the respectable members of the profession to comply in every respect with the law. 

The law of 1904 forbids unqualified dispensers to be in charge of chemists’ shops. 
That unqualified men are being duly replaced by fully qualified chemists is proved by 
the fact that during 1905 the number of chemists authorized to practise their profession 
in Egypt increased by 75 per cent. 

Very great care has to be exercised in granting authorizations to practise to persons 
presenting diplomas from foreign schools, as in three cases during the past year the 
diplomas were found to be forged, and another applicant was found to be in possession 
of the diploma of a person who had been dead for a number of years. In all cases where 
there has been cause for suspicion, the applicant has been questioned on matters relating 
to his profession before being allowed to practise. 

The Chief Inspector reports that since the new law has been in force there has been 
a marked improvement in the chemists’ shops throughout the country ; that pharmacies 
without qualified chemists in charge are now almost unknown; that the purity and freshness 
of the drugs in the shops have much improved; and that the substitution of cheap 
imitations for new and expensive drugs has greatly diminished. In the early part of the 
year, test purchases of expensive drugs were made in sixteen shops ; in seven instances, 
cheap substitutes were delivered in place of the genuine drugs. Legal proceedings were 
taken in each case. 
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A Manual of Instructions has been issued by the Sanitary Department as a guide to 
chemists as to the best manner in which to arrange their shops. This Manual, though 
unofficial and offered only as a recommendation, has been accepted and very generally 
followed. 

The portions of the law relating to the control of the sale of poisons in the country 
has not met with the same degree of success. Under the old decree, there were 427 
licensed dealers in poisons in Egypt. On the promulgation of the new decree, the old 
licences became null and void, and persons desiring to sell poisons had to apply for 
a new licence, which could only be granted under much more stringent conditions. 
Only 40 licences have been issued under the new law, so that it is reasonable to 
suppose that the illicit sale of poisons is still taking place on a considerable scale. 

In the opinion of the Chief Inspector, the main reason why so few persons apply for 
the licence is to be found in the somewhat onerous conditions imposed on a trade, which 
does not bring in large returns. The applicant must be a person of respectability, able 
to read and write, and possessing a knowledge of the poisons, &c., which he desires to 
sell. He is also under an obligation to keep his registers in a regular manner, and to set 
apart special rooms in which to keep the poisons. With regard to the detection of 
persons carrying on the illicit sale of poisons, Article 27 of the decree gives the right to 
inspect drug shops in which the illicit sale of poisons is suspected ; but as the sale usually 
takes place in shops which are not drug shops, and often in private houses, this right is 
of little practical value. The right of search under the Penal Code cannot be exercised, 
as the offence is only a contravention. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject, 1 wish to remark that the reform of the 
Pharmacy Law has passed through precisely the same stage as almost every other 
reform with which I have been connected in Egypt. When any amendment in the law 
is proposed, all sorts of imaginary evils are conjured up in the minds of those interested 
as to the effect which it is likely to produce. Eventually, after much discussion, the law 
is passed. It is then found that the evils are non-existent, and that not only the public 
in general, but those who thought, their interests most threatened, are benefited by the 
reform. My firm conviction is that exactly the same would happen if some reasonable 
alterations were introduced into the present regime of the Capitulations—that is to say, 
that in connection with each proposal the fears, which would certainly be in the first 
instauce expressed, would be found to be imaginary, and that experience would prove 
that the reforms were most beneficial to all concerned. It is difficult to make Europeans 
in this country believe that, under present circumstances, they benefit much less by the 
regime of the Capitulations than they themselves imagine. I have not, however, the 
least doubt that sucli is the case, in so far, at all events, as all the law-abiding classes are 
concerned. 

91. The Cattle Plague. 

The total number of deaths reported from cattle plague since the disease broke out 
in 1903 is 147,437, of which 689 occurred during 1905. 

During the past year, 408 cases were detected in the Alexandria quarantine parks 
amongst infected cattle, and 36 in the Port Said park; in addition to these, 170 cases 
were detected in the Cairo and 56 in the Alexandria slaughter-houses among imported 
cattle. Sir Horace Pinching writes:— 

“ So long as this trade in cattle from infected countries is carried on with Egypt, 
we shall always be exposed to infection.” 

Cattle plague ceased in August, and the restrictions with regard to it were removed 
on the 22nd November. All districts are still being carefully watched, aud in all 
probability isolated outbreaks will be detected before the country becomes entirely free 
of the disease; but with the large amount of serum at the disposal of the Sanitary 
Department, no serious recrudescence of the disease is anticipated. 

Under the auspices of Dr. Todd and his assistants, who have had some very hard 
and responsible work, 12^ tons of serum were produced and bottled ready for use. 
Arrangements have been made to cold-store all this serum, as, if not kept at a low 
temperature, it deteriorates. 

The census of cattle, which was taken during 1905, shows an increase of 50,134 
cattle and 62,437 buffaloes over the figures of 1904. It may, therefore, be hoped that the 
losses caused by the cattle plague will in a few years be completely replaced by country- 
bred cattle. The increase in the number is, without doubt, due to the measures taken 
during 1904 to prevent the slaughtering of country-bred cattle for food. Experience has 
shown that it is useless to hope to restock Egypt with foreign-bred cattle, as mauy 


febrile complaints exist among cattle in Egypt, to which the local stock has become 
almost immune, whereas cattle imported from countries where these diseases are not 
prevalent almost immediately succumb to them, the diseases being transmitted from 
beast to beast by ticks. 

92. Babies. 

There has been of late years rather an alarming increase in the number of cases of 
rabies in this country : 57 cases were reported in 1905, as compared to 44 cases in 1904 ; 
766 persons were treated in the Anti-Rabic Institute, as compared to 437 in 1904; 
17 deaths occurred from hydrophobia. A law was passed last June, which, it is hoped, 
will, to a certain extent, diminish the increase in this preventible disease. A large 
number of dogs have been destroyed. Sir Horace Pinching, however, writes :— 

“ Unless this matter is taken up very seriously by the Government, and the Regula¬ 
tions, &c., strictly applied for a considerable period of time to come, we may expect a 
very serious increase of rabies and hydrophobia in the country.” 

The Government has decided to take over the work connected with the Anti-Rabic 
Institute at Cairo, which has up to the present been carried on by the Italian Benevolent 
Society. Suitable buildings have been constructed, in close proximity to the laboratories 
of the Sanitary Department, and a competent bacteriologist has been selected to direct 
the Institute. As soon as the installation is completed, that is to say, very shortly, the 
Institute will be opened, and that of the Italian Benevolent Society will be closed. 

I heartily endorse the following remarks made by Sir Horace Pinching:— 

“ Before taking over this important work from the Italian Benevolent Society, I 
should like to bring to your notice the very important services rendered to the country 
during the past years by the philanthropy of the Italian community in Cairo, in under¬ 
taking the maintenance and responsibility of an Anti-Rabic Institute. Formerly, a 
person bitten by an animal suffering from rabies in Egypt was obliged to be sent to 
Athens or Paris for treatment. Without doubt, the opportunity, which the Society has 
afforded to the poor, of being treated in this country, has been the means of saving a 
number of persons from hydrophobia. Great credit is also due to Dr. Tonin, the 
Director of this Institute, for the painstaking and conscientious manner in which he has 
carried on his work, from the time the Institute was opened, in February 1899, up to the 
present date.” 


IX. Justice. 


93. The Mixed Courts. 

The very full Report recently published by Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith relieves me 
from the necessity of doing more than alluding very briefly to the most important points 
connected with the administration of justice during the past year. 

The Sub-Commission to which I alluded in my Report of last year (p. 47), and 
which was appointed to cousider certain modifications proposed by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment in the law heretofore administered by the Mixed Tribunals, continued its sittings 
during 1905. A meeting of the Plenary Commission was also recently held. I am glad 
to be able to report that the result of these deliberations, though far from satisfactory, 
has not been wholly of a negative character. Though none of the proposals made by 
the Egyptian Government have as yet received the assent of the Powers, there appears 
good reason for hoping that certain necessary, though not very important, amend¬ 
ments in the law will be introduced. The Commission has, in fact, come to an 
agreement on the following five points, which have now been submitted to the formal 
assent of the Powers :— 

1. Certain modifications in the Statute of Judicial Organization relating to criminal 
prosecutions. 

2. Procedure in the Court of Appeal for the hearing of cases involving a decision of 
disputed points of law. 

3. A modification of the Mixed Penal Code, concerning the method of calculating 
the duration of sentences of imprisonment. 

4. Some modifications in the Law of Compositions to avoid bankruptcy (“ Concordat 
Preventif ”). 

5. A law of expropriation for purposes of public utility. 
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In commenting on these proceedings, Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith remarks: “ The 
only one of these laws which can be considered as of anything approaching to first- 
rate importance is the last, relating to expropriation*; and even this project has 
undergone such important modifications at the hands of the Sub-Commission, that grave 
fears are entertained lest its practical utility may have been materially impaired. 
Considering that the Sub-Commission has now sat uninterruptedly—save for the summer 
vacations—for two years, and held forty-three sittings, the above result cannot be 
considered as other than extremely meagre.” 

I mentioned last year that a proposal had been put forward which would enable the 
Ministry of Justice 'to take the initiative in proposing fresh legislation of a certain 
character. It was suggested that the Ministry should submit its proposals to the General 
Assembly of the Mixed Courts, who would consult the Tribunals of First Instance. 
The Egyptian Government would then be empowered to edict whatever measures had 
been approved by the Mixed Courts. A good many differences of opinion arose as to the 
best method of giving effect to this proposal, with the result that it has now—for the 
time being, at all events—been withdrawn. Personally, I may say that I never attached 
any very great importance to it. As I stated last year, it would have enabled some few 
minor defects in the existing law to have been remedied ; but it would not have afforded 
any solution of the main difficulties connected with legislation in this country. It would 
still have been necessary to apply to all the Powers in order to pass any comprehensive 
measure involving an abrogation or modification of existing laws. Some far more 
decisive measures than that which has been recently under consideration is necessary to 
deal with the existing legislative requirements of Egypt. 

I greatly regret to be obliged to report that the important question of unifying the 
offices for the registration of real rights in immovable property, as also that for regulating 
the system of registration of title (“ livres fonciers ”) still remain undecided. I wholly 
agree with Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith’s remarks as to the great necessity which exists for 
settling these matters without delay. The reforms, which are now proposed by the 
Egyptian Government, are certainly quite as much in the interest of the foreign residents 
in Egypt as in that of the native Egyptians. 

As regards legislation for gambling in“ Futures” (“ Marches h terme ”),Sir Malcolm 
Mcllwraith remarks : “ The labours of the Sub-Commission relating to this question are 
not yet terminated, and it is sufficient, therefore, to say that some progress has been 
made, and that there is every reason to hope that the problem may be at any rate 
partially solved in such a way as to improve the present state of things, without 
interfering with that freedom in business transactions on which the commercial world 
rightfully insists. It may be observed, while on this subject, that the jurisprudence of 
the Mixed Court of Appeal would appear to be now fixed in the sense of the draft law 
originally proposed by the Government, that is to say, in the sense of the validity of all 
‘Marches a terme,’ even when their object is merely the payment of differences.” 


94. The Native Courts. 

The course which reform has followed as regards the administration of justice in 
Egypt is, I think, an admirable object-lesson on the undesirability of hastily adopting 
heroic remedies to meet evils which can only be cured by gradual processes. But a few 
years ago, the Egyptian Government was frequently urged to sweep away the whole 
system inaugurated shortly after the British occupation, and which was mainly based 
upon the French substantive law and procedure, and to adopt some other system in its 
place. Those who urged this radical treatment of the question did not, perhaps, 
sufficiently realize that, although the system was, indeed, by no means perfect, the main 
difficulties which had to be encountered in introducing improvement were inherent in 
the situation, and could not have been removed by a mere change of system. They 
arose from the character of the people, from the impossibility of at once creating a 


* 1 may here repeat the remarks I made on this important subject in my Report for the year 1903 
(p. 22): “ In other countries a good deal has been heard of the necessity of obliging landlords to pay 
compensation to their tenants for any impiovements which the lattor may have effected at their own cost. 
Egypt, ever true to paradox, has managed to reverse this question. The Government, which, for the purpose 
of the present argument, may lie considered to be in the position of landlord, is having to pay very heavily 
to its tenants for the privilege of constructing works from which the latter will reap enormous benefits. . . . 
In anticipation of the construction of the canals, the value of the land has risen everywhere, with the result 
that the Government has had to pay highly for the purchase of the necessary land.” 


competent judiciary, which would inspire confidence and respect, and, generally, from 
the circumstances which were the necessary accompaniment of a transitionary period 
from arbitrary government to a reign cf law. It was very wisely decided to make no 
radical changes, but to remedy the defects which existed by gradually introducing such 
minor reforms as experience showed were calculated to adapt the system more fully to 
the requirements of the country. It cannot be doubted that, under the very competent 
guidance of Ibrahim Pasha Fuad and Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, who have for some years 
past, with great advantage to the country, presided at the Ministry of Justice, a very 
large measure of success has resulted from the adoption of this principle. Much, 
indeed, remains to be done, but it is unquestionable that great improvements have 
already been effected. I give two of the most recent examples in support of this 
statement. 

One of the main defects of the system of justice, as it existed but a short time ago, 
was to be found in the complicated nature of the procedure, which led to great and 
unnecessary delays. In order to rectify this evil, it was decided about, two years ago to 
create a class of Markaz (District) Magistrates, who could exercise jurisdiction in most 
cases of contravention, and in certain cases of misdemeanour. They were empowered 
to pass sentences of imprisonment up to one month and to impose fines up to £ E. 2. 
The prosecution before these Magistrates is conducted entirely by the police, without any 
intervention from the Parquet. 

Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith is now able to point with justifiable pride to the results 
attained by the adoption of this system. “ It is now abundantly clear,” he says, “ that 
the system of Markaz Courts has been, in principle, a success.” 

Without entering into any detail, which is fully given in Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith’s 
Report, I may say that this view is confirmed by other competent authorities. 
Mr. Machell says that “ the results of the Markaz Tribunals have been eminently 
satisfactory , ” and Mr. Monteith Smith, one of the Inspectors of the Interior, who has 
given special attention to this subject, writes : “ Go where one may, and ask whom one 
will, the answer is the same; there is universal agreement that the Markaz Courts are a 
boon. The celerity of the decisions gives satisfaction to the complainant. Instead of 
cases lasting two or three months, the majority of petty cases are now disposed of by 
the Judge within fourteen days. If the complainants have cause for satisfaction, much 
more so have the witnesses. No longer compelled to travel to the Summary Court, 
perhaps to sit all day and then be told that the case has been adjourned for a fortnight, 
they now require only to go to the Markaz, with the practical certainty that they will 
be required to give their evidence within a couple of hours. As a rule, the Court begins 
at 8 or 9 o’clock, and is over by noon, or even earlier. The number of cases adjourned 
is now, I am pleased to say, very small; the general rule is that all cases set down for 
a particular date shall be disposed of on that day, and this general rule is strictly 
followed by the majority of the Judges.” 

I may add my personal testimony to that of these very competent authorities. I 
have questioned a very large number of people of all classes of society on this subject, 
and I have not heard a single dissentient voice. All agree in thinking that the 
establishment of these Tribunals has been a real boon to the people. 

I turn to the consideration of another reform, which has recently been introduced. 
I allude to the abolition of the right of appeal in criminal cases and the establishment 
of Assize Courts whose decisions, save in respect to reference on points of law to the 
Court of Cassation, are final. The introduction of this reform met with strong 
opposition. This opposition is now practically silenced, for there can be no manner of 
doubt that the introduction of the Assize Courts has been as successful as that of the 
Markaz Tribunals. Under the old system, the average length of time which elapsed 
from the moment that a crime was committed until the case had been heard in First 
Instance and Appeal, was no less than 230 days. The average period now occupied 
by the Assize Courts is 71 days. It cannot be doubted that, though the dilatoriness 
which characterized the former proceedings has disappeared, the interests of justice 
have in no way suffered. Of 439 appeals from the Assize Courts’ decision to the Court 
of Cassation, only three were successful. In two of these, the cases were sent to be 
retried by another Assize Court, and in the third, the Court of Cassation increased the 
penalty originally awarded. 

Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith quotes at length the opinions of two high authorities— 
one British, and one Egyptian—as to the results obtained under the new system, namely, 
Mr. Bond, the Vice-President of the Court of Appeal—-to whose co-operation, as Sir 
Malcolm Mcllwraith very truly says, the success of the scheme is very largely due—and 
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Mohamet! Said Bey, a highly qualified Judge. I need here only give very brief extracts 
from the statements made by these two gentlemen. Mr. Bond says: 

“It is, I think, the unanimous experience of the Judges who have taken part in 
working the Assize Courts that they form their opinion with more confidence, and a 
much greater sense of security, in hearing the witnesses and studying their demeanour, 
than under the old system of criminal appeal.” 

I felt convinced that this would be the case, and I confess that I was always 
astonished at the slight importance attached to this point by those who originally 
opposed the introduction of the Assize Courts. Mr. Bond then goes on to say: 

“I think the Assize Courts have fully justified the hopes of those who advocated 
their establishment.” 

Mohamed Said Bey’s testimony is very similar. He says: 

“ Nothing shows more clearly the efficiency and excellence of the new system than 
the absence of all criticisms upon the results obtained by its adoption, especially when it 
is remembered that, when the project was under consideration, it gave rise to much 
difference of opinion, and to fears as to the consequences which would be entailed from 
the point of view of justice.” 

So far, the system has only been applied in Lower Egypt. Encouraged by the 
results which have been already obtained, it will now be applied to Upper Egypt. 
Provision has been made in the Estimates for the current year for three Courts, sitting 
at four centres in Lower Egypt; and two Courts, sitting at three centres, in Upper 
Egypt. 

Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith very rightly draws attention to a defect, not of the system 
which has been adopted in respect to the Assize Courts, but to the manner of its 
application. Between the months of March and December 1905, the committing 
Magistrate (Juge de Renvoi) sent on 1,519 prisoners to the Assize Courts. Of these, 
978 were convicted, 510 were acquitted, and 31 are classed as “ Not convicted, for 
various reasons.” 0 It appears, moreover, that 1,564 prisoners were brought by the 
Parquet before the Juge de Renvoi. Thus, with the exception of 45 prisoners, all 
those who were brought by the Parquet to the Juge de Renvoi were sent on by the 
latter authority to the Assize Courts. On these figures, Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith 
remarks: 

“ It seems clear, from the various reports I have received, as well as from the 
statistics of acquittals, that the Parquet and committing Judges send up too many cases 
to the Assizes. This is, no doubt, a fault on the right side, and it would be obviously 
very undesirable that the Judges should go too far in the opposite direction; but it is 
none the less an important matter, to which I desire to draw the attention ol the 
committing Magistrates, who should systematically decline to send forward any case in 
which they are quite convinced that there is not sufficient evidence upon which an 
Assize Court could convict. People should not be put in peril of their liberty on 
insufficient grounds.” 

I trust that these weighty remarks will receive due attention from the various 
authorities concerned. 

Having dwelt upon the excellent results obtained by the reforms recently introduced 
under the auspices of Ibrahim Pasha Fuad and Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, I wish to add that 
it should in no degree be inferred that the system of justice is as yet in any degree perfect. 
Much, indeed, remains to be done before, in Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith’s words, “ there can 
be any lull in the activity of the Ministry of Justice.” I give the concluding passages 
of his Report, indicative of the directions which future reform will take 

“ Further revision of parts of the Penal Code and of the Code of Criminal Procedure 
are much required, and will be undertaken as opportunity admits. Civil procedure, 
also, is in urgent need of acceleration and simplification. The general composition of 
Courts calls for reconsideration, in the direction ol reducing the number of Judges 
required, botli in first instance and appeal. Notably, the question of the feasibility of 
two-Judge Courts for misdemeanour appeals, and that of materially extending the civil 
first instance competence of the Summary Judges merits examination. 

“ The gradual extension of the penal jurisdiction of Markaz Tribunals must also be 
considered in the near future; nor should the possibility of conferring some civil 
jurisdiction on them be lost sight of. 

“ In the way of procedure, some means must be sought for checking the present 
plethora of police prosecutions in petty cases—notably as regards trumpery charges of 

hurt or insult. 

* These reasons were insanity, death, or absence of jurisdiction. 
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“ As regards the Mehkemehs, even in default of greatly needed radical and organic 
changes, something may be done to improve matters in the way of regulating the 
execution of judgments, reorganizing the present conduct of work and distribution of 
Courts, and improving the calibre of the future personnel by the institution of the 
proposed training college for Cadis and Mehkemeh clerks. It may perhaps also 
prove possible to effect some modifications in the procedure in suits relating to Wakfs, 
which will give suitors greater guarantees of justice than they at present possess. 

“ The above is only a brief and incomplete outline of the more urgent improvements 
required in matters relating solely to native affairs. If there be included a certain 
number of legislative or administrative reforms affecting Europeans, constantly demanded 
by the public—such as a law of copyright, patents, and trade-marks, and some of which 
are, it may be hoped, imminent—such as the proposed reorganization of the Registry 
Offices under the direct control of the Ministry of Justice, it will be seen that the 
programme is quite sufficient to occupy the Department for some time to come.” 

The experience of the past justifies the belief that the Ministry of Justice will, 
in course of time, be able to deal as successfully with the various points enumerated 
by Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, as they have done with those which they have already 
treated. 

95. Crime. 

In my previous Reports I have alluded to the steady increase in past years of 
serious crime in Egypt. It is satisfactory, therefore, to know that, after making certain 
corrections necessary in order to establish an accurate comparison with past years, the 
number of crimes* in 1905 was 3,011, against 3,109 in 1904, that is to say, the* statistics 
show a diminution of 98 cases. 

On an analysis of the figures, it appears that, in 1905, 917 murders were attempted, 
of which 583 were successful; whilst in 1904, there weie 941 murders attempted, of 
which 567 were successful. “ We may say,’’ the Procureur-General states in his Report, 
“ that, practically speaking, murder stands where it did in 1904. Much the same may be 
said of highway robbery and robbery with violence. Criminal forgery, indecent assaults, 
and miscellaneous crime have somewhat decreased. I regret to say that the crime of arson 
is still very common, and is, indeed, increasing. There were 440 cases in 1905, as 
compared with 354 cases in 1904. Most of the cases are very trilling; thus, 116 sakias 
were burnt, valued at £ E. 3 each; 74 stacks of firewood, valued at P. T. 50 each. 
There were 28 cases of burning standing crops, valued at an average of £ E. 6 each. In 
addition to these, however, the cases of burning shops and houses have increased from 
36 in 1904 to 94 in 1905.” 

I annex to this Report (Inclosure 7) an interesting Memorandum, prepared by 
Mr. Machell, which throws much light both on the nature of the crimes usually com¬ 
mitted in Egypt, and on the reasons which lead to their commission. It cannot be 
doubted that revenge for some personal injury is the chief cause. 


96. Misdemeanours. 

The number of misdemeanours (“ debts ”) which are brought before the Egyptian Law 
Courts has been increasing in enormous proportions of late years. Since the institution 
of the Markaz Tribunals, this increase has been very notable. In 1904, there were 
61,715 cases of misdemeanours. In 1905, the number of cases was 76,248. The increase 
in one year was, therefore, no less than 8,533. These figures—startling though they may 
at. first sight appear—must not be regarded as the least real indication of an increase of 
crime, or even of lawlessness, on the part of the population in general. By far the 
greater number of cases are of the most trumpery description. All competent authorities 
are agreed in the opinion that the increase is due partly to the highly litigious character 
of the poor people of this country, and partly to the fact that justice has been brought 
to their doors, thus giving greater facilities than heretofore for recourse to the Law 
Courts. It is clear, as Mr. Corbet, the Procureur-Gendral, says in his report, “ that the 
system is being abused, and that some method must be devised for checking the abuse.” 
One of the most effective methods would probably be to throw the trouble and expense 
of prosecution in petty cases on the aggrieved party. Whether, however, this or some 

* I use the word “ crime ” in the technical sense of the Egyptian Code. It answers pretty nearly to the 
English word 11 felony.” 
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other remedy be adopted, it is clear, to quote again from Mr. Corbet’s Report, that 
“ some mean term must be discovered between the exceptional facility to aggrieved 
parties now afforded by a system of state prosecution carried beyond reasonable limits, 
and a policy which might give an incentive to crime by practically denying justice.’ 
The matter is now engaging the earnest attention of the Ministry of Justice. 

Whilst on this subject, I may mention that the Egyptian Law Courts seem at 
present hardly to make sufficient use of the powers conferred on them to release “ first 
offenders.” I understand that in the course of last year only 57 persons were 
treated under the provisions of this new law. In England and Wales, no less thaq 
54,388 persons were dealt with under the First Offenders Act in 1904. The Prison 
Commissioners complained that, even with this number, the law is not applied with 
sufficient frequency, and that the prisons are unnecessarily filled with persons who might 
very properly be set at freedom. I am. however, aware that, for various reasons, the 
principle of the First Offenders Act cannot be so fully applied in Egypt as in some 
European countries. 

I would also add—although possibly this remark would more properly come under 
the head of “ Crime ” than “ Misdemeanour ”—that I trust that the severest sentences 
which the law admits will be imposed on habitual criminals, and that eventually it will 
be possible to adopt the excellent proposal frequently advocated by Coles Pasha, the 
Director-General of Prisons, to the effect that an adult reformatory should be instituted 
to deal with offenders of this class. 


97. Juvenile Offenders. 

But a short time ago, any one who went over an Egyptian prison could not fail to 
be struck with the extreme youth of many of the prisoners. This unsatisfactory state of 
things was largely due to the defective condition of the law. The Judges had to decide 
whether a juvenile brought before them had committed the offence of which lie was 
accused with or without “ discernement.” In the former case, lie was bound to sentence 
the offender to fine or imprisonment. He had no power to send him to a reformatory. 
More recently, a new law was passed giving the Judges a very much wider discretion 
than heretofore. A juvenile offender may now be sentenced to imprisonment, or he may 
be handed over to his parents or guardians on certain conditions, or —in the case of boys 
—he may be whipped, or he may be sent to a reformatory for a period of from two to 
five years. 

A considerable improvement in the law having thus been effected, the next thing, 
manifestly, to do was to provide some special machinery for its effective application. 
The attention of the Ministry of Justice was drawn to a system now in force in America,* 
in certain parts of the United Kingdom, and in some of the British Colonies. It consists 
in establishing a system of “ Children’s Courts,” or Courts reserved specially for juveuile 
offenders, and presided over by a special Judge. It is found by experience that when 
all cases of this description are tried regularly by the same Judge at a special sitting, at 
which he has ample time to go carefully into each individual case—no matter how trivial 
it may appear to be—he soon becomes a specialist in this class of business, and is able to 
devote an unusual amount of care and attention to it. 

A “ Children’s Court ” was, therefore, established in Cairo, and held its first sitting on 
the 6th April, 1905. + “The Judge selected for this delicate and responsible task,” 
Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith says, “was one of the most distinguished of our younger 
Magistrates (Abdel-Khalik Sarwat Bey), and he appears to have acquitted himself of the 
commission most creditably.” 

Sarwat Bey’s very interesting Report is given in full by Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith. I 
need not, therefore, reproduce it here. I commend it, however, very specially to the 
attention of those who take an interest in this important subject. 

I understand, from what Sarwat Bey informs Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, that numerous 
cases of contravention have come before him of children who are not allowed by the 
Police Regulations to ply the trade of shoeblack, and, having done so, are prosecuted 
by the police, When admonished by the Judge, they very naturally retort that they 
are without parents or resources of any kind, that they know no other trade, and that 

* It appears, from a recent Report, that, by the institution of a special Court for juvenile offenders in 
Chicago, the number of boys sent to gaol in that city has been reduced in two yoars from 1,705 to 20. 
Somewhat similar results have been obtained elsewhere, uotably at New York and Glasgow. 

j The system has now been extended to Alexandria. 
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they supposed it was better for them to try and earn their living in the only way they 
could rather than to beg or steal. Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith adds:— 

“ Other similar examples could be given. Such circumstances are a direct incentive 
to crime, for the children know perfectly well they can only get into the reformatory— 
to which many of them entreat to be sent—by committing a comparatively grave 
offence.” 

Manifestly, Mr. Machell and his zealous assistants have much to do before they can 
instil into the minds of the ordinary Egyptian policemen that they should use a certain 
amount of discretion in the exercise of the powers which the law confers upon them. 
But there is no need to despair. 


98. The Mehkemeh Sheraieh. 

In my last Annual Report (p. 49) I said :— 

“ It is satisfactory to note that the more progressive sections of the Legislative 
Council and Assembly have so far gained the upper hand as to elicit from those bodies 
a distinct expression of opinion that the Mehkemehs require reform.” 

Full information is given in Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith’s Report for the past year of 
the steps which have so far been taken to carry out the wishes of the Legislature. A 
Committee of Ulemas has been sitting with a view to the codification of the principal 
provisions of the Sharia. They have taken Kadry Pasha’s work on “ Personal Status ” 
as a basis for their recommendations. The Committee is also employed in revising the 
Regulations of the Mehkemehs, so as to insure the proper and prompt disposal of cases 
—points as to which complaints have been very numerous. The very important 
question of how the treatment of private Wakfs (“Ahli”) should be separated from 
that of charitable Wakfs (“Khairi ”) is also under consideration, as also is that of the 
execution of judgments, in respect to which fresh regulations have already been 
drafted. 

These proposed reforms, excellent though they are, should they eventually be 
Ctarried into execution, will, however, be of little avail unless the personnel employed at 
the Mehkemeh Courts is improved. In connection with this subject I may mention 
that I was from time to time in communication with the late Baron Kallay, the 
Governor-General of Bosnia, on subjects of mutual interest. Through the courtesy of 
Baron Kallay and of his successor, I obtained full information about the training college 
for Kadis established by the Austro-Hungarian Government at Sarajevo, which, from all 
accounts, appears to have proved a decided success. This information was submitted to 
a very competent Committee, over which the late Grand Mufti presided, with a view to 
drawing up a somewhat similar scheme to meet Egyptian requirements. The Committee 
completed its labours last June. It submitted to the Government draft Regulations, 
which are now under the consideration of the Ministry of Justice. These Regulations 
provided for a course of education of a liberal character, and one which would not be 
confined to purely religious studies. The students, it is proposed, should receive 
instruction gratuitously, and also a certain monthly allowance, as at the El-Azhar 
University. It is suggested that the lecturers at the school should be Ulemas of the 
highest standing, but that the Government should have an effective control over the 
conduct of examinations. The diploma granted to those who had qualified for the 
position of Kadi, Mufti, or member of a Meglis, would be assimilated to that of the 
El-Azhar. 

There can be little doubt that the adoption of a plan of this nature would be likely 
to produce excellent results ; but I wish again to draw attention to the fact that, in all 
matters connected with the reform of the Mehkemehs and cognate subjects, the British 
advisers ol the Egyptian Government are almost powerless to act effectively unless they 
not only receive the support of native public opinion, but also unless the more progressive 
members of the Moslem community take the initiative, and continue to urge the 
necessity for action. Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, in his recent Report, says, with great 
truth :— 

“ The Ministry of Justice is practically powerless to deal with all these Sharia 
questions, so long as leading unofficial Mohamedans, although ready enough to come 
to the Ministry with complaints about individual cases, and to endeavour to enlist its 
support in suits in which they are personally interested, make no effort to promote any 
general movement in favour of reform.” 

I entirely concur with the remarks made by Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith as to the 
heavy blow inilicled on the cause of reforms of this character by the death of Sheikh 
LiG13j 2 a 
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Mohamed Abdou. I have already, in a previous portion of this Report (Chapter 7), 
alluded to the services performed by that eminent individual. I would again express a 
hope that those who sympathized with his views will not be unduly discouraged at the 
loss which they have sustained, and that they will show due respect for his memory in 
the most fitting form which it could take, namely, in that of furthering the objects which 
he had so much at heart when alive. 

Before quitting this subject, I wish to allude briefly to a point to which the 
Legislative Council recently drew the attention of the Government; it is that the 
personnel of the Melikemehs is underpaid. I do not doubt that such is the case. More¬ 
over, should the reforms which are so urgently required be introduced, the Government 
will be quite prepared to consider the question of making further money grants to raise 
the pay of the Kadis and other officials in the service of these Courts. At the same time, 
1 wish to express my entire agreement with the following remarks contained in 
Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith’s Report:— 

“ I am strongly of opinion that a mere general increase in pay for the existing staff 
of Kadis and Mehkemeh personnel would not materially improve matters, and would not 
give the Government an adequate return for the investment.” 

The principle that redress of grievances must precede money grants is very sound, 
and has been found a most effective machine in the hands of reformers in other 
countries. It would appear to be singularly applicable to Egypt in far as the special 
question now under discussion is concerned. 


X. Education. 


99. General Policy. 

In 1881, the year before the British occupation, the revenue which the Government 
derived from school fees was only about £ E. 2,300. In 1890, it amounted to £ E. 17,000. 
Since that time, it has been steadily rising. The revenue in 1894 was £ E. 76,000, and 
the estimated revenue of 1905 is £ E. 90,000. A few students, as, for instance, those 
in the Training Colleges for Teachers and the Telegraph Class at the Boulac Technical 
School, are admitted free, but in the Primary and Secondary Schools belonging to the 
Government, as well as in the Professional Colleges, all the pupils now pay fees. 

It should not on this account be inferred either that education is self-supporting, 
or that any single individual pupil provides all the money required for his instruction 
in a Government school. He only pays a small share of it. The parents of a pupil, 
who costs the State £ E. 78 a-year, contribute £ E. 15 towards his education. The 
balance of £ E. 63 is borne by the Egyptian tax-payers. 

The policy which has been adopted by the Egyptian Government in respect to the 
point now under consideration, has been subjected to a good deal of criticism. It has 
even been insinuated that the British advisers of the Government, though they are not 
unwilling to teach the fellaheen to read and write, and to encourage industrial schools 
with a view to educating craftsmen, deliberately discourage anything approaching to 
higher education, as they are unwilling that any steps should be taken calculated to fit 
the Egyptians gradually to dispense with European assistance in the government of the 
country. Some seventy years ago Lord Macaulay dealt with a somewhat analogous 
argument. “ Are we,” he said, “ io keep the people of India ignorant in order that we 
may keep them submissive ? ” He replied to this question with an indignant negative. 
“Governments,” he said, “like men, may buy existence too dear. Propter vitum 
vivendi perdcre causcts is a despicable policy both in individuals aud in States.”* I can 
add nothing to what Lord Macaulay said in reply to this unworthy insinuation, which is 
belied by the facts, not only in Egypt, but in every country where the British Hag flies 
or British inlluence is paramount. 

Apart, however, from baseless criticisms of this sort, it is very possible that the 
educational policy pursued of late in Egypt is imperfectly understood by many 
unprejudiced observers. It is, therefore, desirable that I should explain it. 

The policy of gradually suppressing free education and of concurrently raising the 
fees in the Government schools, which are above the Kuttab grade, finds its justification 


Speecli in the House of Commons, July 10, 1833. 
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in the nature, the purpose and the. changed 

professional career . ^ foundation of the sc Hools to their suppression on the 

dSh of Mehemet All, not only teas the education in them providedfree.but^the pupils 

onhr 

fact that, in spit o t em adopted by Mehemet All eventually led to a 

8 ame lines u ’ T] b n0 doubt as to the reasons why Ismad adopted this 

pohcy. na Yacoub Artin Pasha—than whom no higher authority on educational matters 

eXISt f Tim Mle^muglidf the Chief of the State was to provide a number of functionaries 

Wh ° Z'totbuempuo ““Stelnto’the Government schools was made by 

^“ThTuitimate aim of the Government should be to bring the fees in all Europeanized 
, ,. i telv to the level of the cost of the education provided in those schools, 

and°st> S set fre^the^unds now expended on the schools of this class for the promotion of 

in 1882, they found in existence a system under 
... ■, t -i r Stite exnenditure on education was devoted exclusively to 

... ™»5/t 

"Irs: ,s:t..is xsru’s.-; s, s? - 

freVattendance from the schools, but until recent yea™ progressi in this dnection has 
been W ^ The development of the grant-in-aid scheme in favour of elementary 
vernacular education during the last eight years has been rentkred > $ 

the economies effected since June 1898 in the European system of schools thiou 0 h 

increased revenue fi°m ducat i on au d the gradual raising of the fees m the Govern¬ 

mentEuroZnSschools must be regarded,"therefore, not as a reactionary movement 
inimical to the true interests of the country, but as the abolition of a privilege, v\ Inch as 
hZ£ absorbea'an the revenue available 7 for education, ■with a view to the uUhzadou of 
the funds thus liberated for educational purposes of a more tiuly national and popiu 
character In tons free education in the Government schools was in the past reserved 
“poor In practice, through intrigue social in 

the free places were secured by the nch and powerful ola ses and then prote d , wh 1st 
needy and meritorious pupils had to pav for their education. 1 moral cflect oi the 
Ttoliev was bad in the home as well as in the school. I he sense o pai emai 
Responsibility was weakened; parents sought to place them children m . the: schools 
with the avowed object of escaping from the obligations of their education anti 
^ainteuLr The schools and colleges were filled with a 

regardless of social status and intellectual fitness. Many of them at ™ e ™ s ; 
not for the purposes of study, but as an easy mode,olHivel hood 
was no less creat Not merely was there a risk that the experience vMuci 
,o the closing °of the schools by Abbas I might be repeated but. tints'were^ empted 
by the system to embark their children upon careers 1for wlmbJgf 
equipment were inadequate and unsuitable. A disappointed and disaffected class of 
half-educated youths was thus being fostered by State encouragement. Inspector _ 

This evil is not one that is peculiar to Egypt alone. M. Fffiix Mattel, inspector 
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* “ L’Instructioa Publique en £gypte,” p. 96. 
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General of the Ministry of Public Instruction in France, has drawn attention to it aa 
regards E rance in the following cogent words, which are closely applicable to any 

Go“ rs“ y e aid of the type of educltion given “ the 

t()0 theoretical an education, such as our masters are now giving nearly 
everywhere, we induce these children (most of whom are already inclined that°way by 
t e mistaken pride of their parents) on leaving school to swell the already overflowing 
n* wnters ’ od } ce clerks, and competitors for minor posts in Government offices, we 
shah have spent the money of the State upon a work not only useless but even 
dangerous, for with the millions thus improperly spent we shall have led away from 
productive occupations hundreds of youths who, under better guidance, would have been 
useful to themselves, to society, and to their country, and have made of them, in one 
word, declasses. * 

, r Iu so far an _ educational ladder is desirable to give pupils of exceptional 
bri nancy but of restricted means the chance of rising to the Professional Colleges from 
the Europeanized preparatory schools, such opportunities should be provided by the 
oundation of scholarships through private or local benevolence. The creation of such 
scholarships would be a much greater benefit to the meritorious poor than the indefinite 
multiplication ot Europeanized Primary Schools. Artificial encouragement should not 
be offered to pupils to enter upon the primary stage of the European course unless 
they have a reasonable prospect of continuing at least to the secondary stao-e. 

For these reasons, 1 have no manner of doubt that the policy of gradually reserving 
he resources of the State lor the promotion of elementary vernacular education and 
industrial schools, and of making the Europeanized schools to a certain extent self- 

supporting, is perfectly sound in principle. Every effort should, indeed, be made_ 

and in fact, is at present made—to afford facilities for higher education, but it should 
not be given wholly at the cost of the general body of tax-payers. 

I may conclude this portion of my remarks by giving a few figures showing the 
general results attained durmg the last fifteen years in the matter of educational progress. 
Ihe following figures show the number of pupils in attendance at the schools under 
Government control m 1890 and 1905 respectively:_ 



1890. 

1905. 

Government Kuttabsf .. ,. 

Institutions for Training Teachers for Kuttabs 
Higher Primary Schools .. 

Technical Schools ., < # ' ’ 

Secondary Schools .. .. ’ * 

Professional Colleges ... " " 

1,961 

None 

5,761 

393 

734 

382 

7,410 

1,478 

7,175 

561 

1,345 

743 

Total .. ,, 

9,231 

18,712 


to Sta A te ex P enditu i re durin S tli e same period has grown from £E. 104,000 

ummospfin U^nr n An a ? dltl ° nal S rant of £ E - 41,000 has been made for educational 
puiposes in 1906, bringing the estimates for the year up to £ E. 276,000. 

ranidlvnf tI? Ce ° f educatioa j n V 1 « thus proceeding, I venture to think, as 

p y as the circumstances of the country permit. Two obstacles stand in the way 
of more rapid progress. The first is a lack of trained teachers, a subject to which 
I shall recur at a later period of this Deport. The second is the want of proper 
ui mgs In spite of the very large sums of money which of late years have been 

Thfhlt 0 T T r 8 schools ’ lfc caunot be doubted that the needs of the Department of 
Public Instruction are not nearly supplied. Mr. Dunlop in a recent note states as 
a very moderate estimate that “ a sum of £ E. 400,000 is urgently required.” I do 
necetiu oh 3 C( ? la ' e ? tuess ° f lus . fjgurcqbut even education must yield to the paramount 
S ,TT n8 k f‘ al ec l uihbriura ' Some while must, I fear, elapse before 

ovpt 1 f De I )avtineut will be in a position to grant the whole of this sum. More¬ 

over, even if it were granted, I very much doubt whether it would be possible if 

rapidly. SU P ervislon 13 *> b * exercised, to spend so large an amount of mCey very 

(Calcutta,°190U y SiP B ‘ EdWard Buck ’ K - G ‘ SJ - in his “ Koport on Practical and Technical Education» 
f Phis is, of course, exclusive of the pupils in private Kuttabs which are under Government inspection. 
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100. Higher Primary Education. 

In spite of the recent increase in the fees, the number of pupils in attendance at the 
Primary Schools continues to increase. At the close of 1905, there were 6,815 pupils, 
as compared with 6,269 in 1900. With the exception of the Abbas School, where a 
special arrangement exists with the Eailway Administration for the free admission of a 
certain number of the children of railway employes, all the boys are paying pupils. . 

At the examination for the Primary Education Certificate last year, 3,233 candidates 
presented themselves, as compared with 2,965 in 1904, and 1,753 in 1900. As I have 
explained on previous occasions, it is optional with the candidates to be examined m 
either English or French. Of the 3,233 candidates mentioned above, 3,063 offered 
English as 3 their European language, and 170 French. 

° Of the total number examined, 36 per cent, were successful; of the failures 
46 per cent, were in the foreign language. The average age of the successful candidates 
was 16 years. It is most satisfactory to be able to record that, of the 1,173 successful 
candidates, 745 are at present continuing their education in Secondary or Special Schools. 
Of the remainder, 229 have obtained employment in minor posts under the Government, 
35 are in private employment, whilst 161 are at present unemployed. 


101. Secondary Education. 


Last year, 1,345 pupils were in attendance at the three Government Secondary 
Schools, as compared to 569 in the year 1900. The demand for admission was greater 
than on any previous occasion, and, in spite of every effort having been made to 
accommodate the large influx of pupils, it was found necessary to refuse admission to 
50 applicants. 

At the Secondary Education Certificate examination, 447 candidates presented 
themselves, as compared with 379 in 1904, and 272 in 1900. For the first time in the 
history of the examination, the number of candidates professing English (239) exceeded 
the number of those examined in French (208). 177 candidates, or 40 per cent, of the 

number examined, were successful, as compared with 68 successful candidates in 1900, 
who then formed 25 per cent, of the number presented. The average age of the 
successful candidates was nearly 19 years. Of the 177 successful candidates, 117 were 
Moslems and 60 Christians. It would appear, therefore, that 66 per cent, were 
Moslems—a slightly lower proportion than in 1904, when 68 per cent, of those who 
gained the certificate professed the faith of Islam. A similar decline is to be noted in 
the proportion of Moslems among the candidates successful at the Primary Certificate 
examination. In this case, of the 1,173 successful candidates only 717, or 61 per cent,, 
were Moslems, as compared with 66 per cent, in 1904. These percentages cannot be 
deemed satisfactory when it is remembered that Moslems form 93 per cent, of the 
total population. I must again express an earnest hope that the Mohamedan community 
will bestir itself, and that in future years Moslem pupils will gain their proper proportion 
of successes in the Government examinations. 

Of the 177 successful candidates, 137 are continuing their studies in the various 
professional Colleges, 38 are employed in the Government service, one is engaged in 
commercial enterprise, and one remains without employment. Nearly 40 per cent, ol 
the successful candidates are qualifying for the legal, and nearly' 20 per cent, lor the 
medical, professions. 

An important change in the organization of the Secondary Schools was initiated 
last year. Hitherto the Primary Education Certificate has been accepted as qualifying 
for minor posts in the Civil Service. The qualifications represented by this certificate 
were admittedly inadequate, but in the absence of a sufficient supply of candidates who 
had followed a secondary course of studies, the necessities ol the various Government 
Departments made the acceptance of these qualifications inevitable. On the other hand, 
so long as the Primary Certificate maintained its status as a passport to Government 
employment, the Secondary Schools were naturally depleted. Pupils at the Primary 
Schools, who might otherwise have continued a course of secondary instruction, wore 
tempted away by the prospect of securing immediately a permanent footing in the 
Government service. 
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To remedy this evil, it has been decided that, after the year 1909, the Primary 
Education Certificate will cease to qualify for all except certain specified posts of an 
inferior grade in the Government service. The secondary course of instruction has been 
extended from three to four years, and a “ half-way house ” has been established in the 
middle of the course. A public examination, replacing for practical purposes the 
Primary Certificate examination, and based upon the work prescribed for the first and 
second years of the secondary course, is to be initiated in 1907; and on the result of 
this examination, certificates qualifying for subordinate grades in the Civil Service will 
be issued. The candidates for Government employment, who previously terminated their 
studies at the primary stage, will thus in future be compelled to continue them at least 
to the “ half-way house ” in the secondary course. The superior qualifications thus 
exacted will be rewarded by fixing the initial salary for employes furnished with the 
Subordinate Service Certificate at £E. 6 a-month, as compared with £ E. 4 a-month for 
those possessing only the Primary Education Certificate; but a maximum limit of salary 
Avill, as in the case of the latter qualification, probably be maintained in principle. 

By the extension of the secondary course, an opportunity has been afforded for 
raising the standard represented by the Secondary Education Certificate. This certificate 
not merely serves for matriculation to the various professional Colleges, but is a passport 
to higher employment under the Government. Government employes who possess the 
Secondary Certificate will commence at a salary of £ E. 8 a-month. Their advancement 
will be subject to no maximum limit. 

It is hoped by this reorganization to create an adequate supply of better qualified 
candidates for Government service, and to raise the level of Secondary Education to a 
point at which the pupils will be able to derive full profit from the professional education 
provided in the Higher Colleges. The matter is still in an experimental stage, but, if 
development is not impeded by the difficulty of providing accommodation, the prospect 
for the future is more hopeful than at any previous period. 


102. Private Schools. 

I have already mentioned that last year 3,233 candidates presented themselves at 
the examination for the Primary Education Certificate. Of these, 1,561 had been 
educated at Government Schools. The remaining 1,672 came from private schools, or 
had received their education at their own homes. The number of private schools which 
presented candidates was 99, as compared with 92 in 1904, and 53 in 1900. Of these 99 
schools, 50 are under Mohamedan management, 27 are directed by Copts, 21 are 
connected with missionary enterprise, and one is a Jewish school. 

It is certain that the growth in the number of private schools is so far satisfactory, 
that it affords evidence of an increasing desire on the part of the population to secure the 
advantages of education. But I must repeat* that it is a matter for regret that private 
endeavour is generally content to organize forms of instruction imitative of the Government 
system of schools, instead of attempting to meet the needs of the country in directions 
with which the Government is as yet unable to cope adequately. In the majority of 
these private schools, the instruction given is, and under existing circumstances must 
necessarily continue to be, of an inferior type. The reason is that even the Government 
encounters the most, serious difficulties in providing an adequate number of efficiently 
trained teachers.! This scarcity of the trained element must necessarily be more 
severely felt in the case of the private schools. The Government Primary School system 
aims mainly at the provision of an European education, and the number of schools 
already established may be considered as amply sufficient for the requirements of the 
country in this particular branch of education. If the capital and energy expended on 
the private Europeanized schools could be diverted to educational effort, on behalf of 
vernacular education, which is very backward, a great advantage would accrue to the 
country in general. I make these remarks because I am thoroughly convinced of their 
truth; but the desire for securing the advantages of an European education, irrespective 
of the caTeer in life which the pupil wall eventually follow, is so rooted in the minds of 
a large number of people in this country, that I am far from sanguine of any practical 
’•esult being produced by the advice which I venture to tender. 


* See iny Report for the year 1904, p. 72. 

f See further remarks on this subject under the head of “ 107. Training College for Teachers.' 
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103. Kuttabs (Villaije Schools). 

The question of elementary vernacular education entered upon a new phase last 
year. Until recently, all efforts to improve the Kuttabs (Village Schools) depended 
upon Government initiative. Private enterprise in education was directed exclusively to 
founding schools in which an European language was taught. Last year, however, 
Societies for the improvement of Kuttabs sprang up in no less than eleven different 
provinces. As a result of this movement, 758 new Kuttabs have already been built, 187 
are in process of construction, and 366 others have been put into a state of repair. In 
addition to the work already accomplished, the various Societies collectively possess an 
unexpended balance of nearly £ E. 14,000. 

Such a clear indication of practical interest in the Kuttabs showed that the time 
bad arrived for the Government to associate itself formally with local effort in the 
promotion of elementary vernacular education. It is now proposed to establish a 
Commission at the Department of Public Instruction, whose function it will be to control 
all matters relating to vernacular elementary education. Further, a Society for the 
extension of education of this type will be established in each province or governorate, 
under the presidency of the Moudir or Governor. The supreme control of the affairs of 
the Society in each province will be vested in a General Provincial Commission. Subor¬ 
dinate to this body, there will be in every Markaz a Markaz Committee, and in every 
village a Village Delegation. 

I need hardly say that this movement is to be heartily welcomed, and those 
enlightened members of the Egyptian community who have been instrumental in 
instigating it may rely upon the sympathetic co-operation of the Egyptian Government 
and its British advisers. It is none the less desirable to indicate at the outset certain 
dangers which are inherent in the scheme, and against which it will be very necessary to 
guard. 

In the first place, there is a risk that the movement may occasional^' degenerate 
into a means of oppression. There is always a risk in this country that voluntary 
subscriptions, backed up by official authority, may lead to illegal exactions on the part of 
over-zealous or time-serving officials. 

In the second place, there is a danger that the movement may be unduly dominated 
by those who are out of sympathy with the progressive policy of the Government, and 
that it may thus be used in the direction of reaction. 

In the third place, there is, possibly, some danger that educational provision lor 
non-Moslem children may be unduly neglected. Government aid must, therefore, be 
made dependent upon the condition that all native children, regardless of their religion, 
may obtain secular instruction in the aided schools. 

In the fourth place, there is some risk that Kuttabs will be established without 
regard to the possibility of their permanent maintenance. It is not sufficient merely to 
build a school; it is also necessary that an adequate endowment should be provided for 
its maintenance. 

I trust that these four points will be carefully borne in mind by those who aro 
concerned in directing the movement. 

1 wish to add a few remarks on the subject of instruction in the Koran. Moslems 
very rightly and naturally attach the utmost importance to the continuance of this 
instruction. Is cannot be too clearly understood that neither the Egyptian Government 
nor any of its British advisers in any degree wish that it should be discontinued. All 
they contend for is that, whilst adequate attention is paid to religious instruction, the 
teaching in the Village Schools should not be wholly religious, and that some reasonable 
proportion of the time of the scholars should be devoted to such secular instruction as 
may fit them for their careers in after life. As, possibly, some misapprehension exists 
as to the course now pursued in those Kuttabs, which are under immediate Government 
control, I wish to explain that a scheme of practical instruction in the principles and 
religious history of Islam has been introduced into those schools, and an endeavour has 
been made generally to improve and vitalize the religious instruction. So far from 
religious teaching having in any degree suffered from the adoption of these measures, rnv 
firm conviction is that the very opposite is the case. If we take as a test facility lor 
repeating the Koran by heart—a point to which the Moslem inhabitants qf this country 
attach great importance—the following figures speak for themselves. At the last annual 
inspection of the Kuttabs, no less than 4,531 of the pupils were able to recite the whole 
of the Koran from memory, 3,538 were able to recite more than three-quarters, 4,180 
more than a half, and 6,212 more than a quarter. The remainder of the scholars, being 
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oi very tender years, were at the spelling stage, or were learning the earlier chapters of 
the Koran. In the face of these facts, it is impossible to contend that under the Govern¬ 
ment time-table the teaching of the Koran is in any way neglected. 

I give a few facts and figures illustrative of the great extension of vernacular 
education, which has taken place during the last few years. In 1900, 483 private 
Kuttabs were under Government inspection. Of these, 246 were awarded grants-in-aid, 
amounting to £ E. 2,138, from the Government. In 1905, the number of private 
Kuttabs under Government inspection had grown to 4,859. Of these, 2,565 received 
grants-in-aid amounting in the aggregate to £ E. 13,164. In 1900, the number of 
pupils in the Kuttabs under Government inspection was 12,315 (11,318 boys and 
997 girls) ; 627 male and 7 female teachers were employed. In 1905, the total 
number of pupils had grown to 145,694* (136,083 boys and 9,611 girls); the number 
of teachers employed was 6,295 male and 32 female. 

Steady progress is being made in the improvement of the teaching afforded at these 
schools, but the statistics still reveal a terrible state of stagnation in the initial stages 
ot the course of instruction. Of the 145,000 pupils present at the last annual inspection, 
94,000 were reported to have received no instruction in writing, 87,000 had not 
commenced to learn arithmetic, and 68,000 had not even begun to learn to read. 

In addition to these 4,859 private Kuttabs, the Department of Public Instruction 
now has under its direct control 109 Kuttabs, affording instruction to 5,777 boj's and 
833 girls. The technical efficiency of these schools is in striking contrast to that of the 
Kuttabs which receive grants-in-aid and are under Government inspection, and in even 
more striking contrast to that of those who receive no grants-in-aid and are not 
inspected. 


104. Female Education. 

The remarkable and continuous progress of female education in Egypt marks very 
clearly the changes of custom and alteration of ideas which are takiug place in the- 
country. When the first efforts to promote female education were made, they met with 
little sympathy from the population in general. Parents sent their daughters to 
scnool reluctantly, and took them away early. In order to encourage the education of 
girls, it was necessary to admit a large number of free pupils. Most of these came from 
the poorer classes, and left eaidy, either to be married or because it was thought unbe¬ 
coming for a girl to attend school after she had passed the earliest years of childhood. 
The reluctance of parents to send their daughters to school has now been largely 
overcome. Free education in the Government Primary Schools has been practically 
abolished. Demands are frequently made for the establishment of other schools in 
different pans of the country. The number of private schools for girls has also greatly 
increased of late years, Further, it is to be obseived that the steady output of boys 
from the Secondary Schools and Higher Colleges has indirectly stimulated the movement 
for female education, for the younger generation are beginning to demand that their 
wives should possess some qualifications other than those which can be secured in the 
seclusion of the harem. The interaction of the two branches of education does not stop 
here, for not only has the growth of education among boys stimulated the desire for 
instruction to girls, but it has also tended to improve the quality of the education 
given to the girls by prolonging the period of instruction. There appears good reason 
for supposing that, where education has made progress, the age of marriage has risen, 
and that, in consequence, the girls are allowed to remain longer than heretofore at 
school. 

In 1900, the number of schools, including Kuttabs under Government inspection, 
which were attended by girls, was only 271, with an attendance of 2,050. The 
number of such schools has now risen to 2,053, and the number of pupils in attendance 
to 12,006. 'Ihe attempt to create special Kuttabs for girls is only just commencing. 
They are much required. It is greatly to be hoped that the effort recently made by 
private individuals to promote vernacular education by founding, equipping, and 
endowing Kuttabs for boys, will extend to the question of organizing Kuttabs for girls. 


* In connection with the remarks I have made tinder the head of “ 83. Ophthalmia,” I may mention that 
of these children no less than 1,70a boys and 640 girls are leported as being totally blind. 
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105. Technical Education. 

Egypt being essentially an agricultural country, agriculture must of necessity be 
its first care. Any education, technical or general, which tended to leave the fields 
untilled, or to lessen the fitness or disposition of the people for agricultural employment, 
would be a national evil. Nevertheless, there is a rapidly growing need for skilled 
labour of various kinds, and scope for the development of many useful industries. The 
population of the country is rapidly increasing, and although the area under cultivation 
is being steadily extended, it is probable that a growing proportion of the people must 
find employment in other occupations. Further, improved methods in agriculture, 
involving the use of machinery, are displacing ordinary agricultural labour. The 
steam pump is taking the place of the shadoof, or sakia, and the threshing machine 
that of the Hail. To work the complicated agricultural machinery, which is gradually 
confirm into extended use, and—what is more difficult, and not less important—to keep 
it in repair, trained machine hands are required. Cotton requires to be ginned and 
pressed, sugar cane to be crushed, paddy to be threshed and sorted, and wheat to be 
•milled. All these operations require skilled labour. Agricultural roads have opened 
up routes for carts, hitherto, owing to the absence of roads, but little used in the rural 
districts ; there is thus more work for the wheelwright and the blacksmith. Agri¬ 
cultural railways require for their successful development platelayers, moulders, 
mechanics, engine-drivers, carriage builders, painters, upholsterers, glaziers, &c. More¬ 
over, the general rise in the level of material comfort, which has resulted from the 
increasing prosperity of the country, has created, even in the humblest households, a 
demand for objects superior, or supplementary, to the articles—few in number and 
primitive in quality—which formerly sufficed. 

So active and progressive is tlie building trade that contractors find it impossible to 
secure an adequate supply of masons, plasterers, carpenters, &c. It cannot be. doubted 
that, before long, much will be done in the direction of improved sanitation, involving 
the employment of a large number of plumbers ; at present. almost all the plumbing is 
done by Europeans. Electricity is coming into more extensive use ; at present all the 
electric fitters are Europeans. Educational advance foreshadows more work for the 
printer and the bookbinder. It is also to be observed that the European population is 
rapidly increasing Provision has to be made for its special wants. Moreover, native 
Egyptians, in their dress and customs, are to a great extent adopting European fashions, 
with the result that European demands are steadily increasing. At present, almost all 
these wants are supplied by Europeans. It is difficult to find a native cobbler who can 
sole and heel a pair of boots fairly well, although boots have now become, almost an 
article of native wear. Boot-mending, as well as boot-making, are almost entirely in the 
hands of Greeks and Armenians. The European provision trade is practically 
monopolized by Greeks; the drapery trade by Jews, Syrians, and Europeans; the 
tailoring trade by Jews. 

So far, the Egyptians have shown but little capacity to seize the new opportunities 
for profitable enterprise offered by these new developments. This is more especially 
to be regretted, owing to the fact that the industries, in which the natives themselves have 
for centuries found employment, appear to a great extent to be in process of extinction. 
I alluded to this subject in my last Annual Deport (p. 74). I may here add that, the tram¬ 
way is supplanting the Egyptian donkey, and that with the latter is disappearing its 
saddle-maker and the maker of its trappings. With the disuse of stone floors, the 
trade of the straw mat maker is tending to become obsolete. Modern pumping apparatus 
is displacing the rough-hewn water-wheel. The native tanner, lacking technical 
knowledge and guidance, is being ousted by his more skilled European competitor. 
The textile industries—with the exception ot silk, in which there has recently been 
some revival—are in a declining state. The products of native looms are being 
supplanted by the steam-woven fabrics of Europe, and with them the ancillary art of 
dyeing is decaying. I am informed that even indigo dyeing has practically ceased; 
the calico, out of which the dress of the fellah is made, being now imported ready- 
dyed by artificial indigo. 'I'lie llowins robes of delicate shades and embroidered.vests, 
fashioned by the native tailor, are being abandoned for the ready-made clothing of 
continental slop-shops. The manufacture of red slippers has sunk to insignificant 
proportions. Frequently the red slippers ol the Sheikhs—the most conservative of all 
classes—are not slippers at all, but European-made boots, of which the lower portion 
is an imitation of the native pointed red slipper, and the uppers are cunningly formed 
of coloured web to imitate socks. The upholsterer, who could cover a divan to meet 
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the needs of the last generation, finds himself unequal to the new demand for 
Louis XY brocaded chairs and couches. In furniture, clothing, and all necessities, the 
upper classes are now supplied almost entirely with European goods, ar.d the tendency 
is working downwards. In fact, administrative and municipal improvement, progress in 
its many phases, vicissitudes of taste, the adoption of Western modes of lile and 
dress, the competition of the factory-made products of Europe, and the combination of 
lethargy and fatalism which lulls the native craftsman into acceptance of his declining 
lot, have together laid a heavy hand upon the primitive native arts. The difference 
must be apparent to any one whose recollection of Egypt goes back for some ten or 
fifteen years. Quarters that were formerly hives of busy workmen—spinning, weaving, 
braiding, tassle-making, dyeing, tent-making, embroidering, slipper-making, gold and 
silver working, spice crushing, copper-beating, water-skin making, saddle making, sieve 
making, wooden-bolt making, lock making, &c.—have shrunk to attenuated proportions, 
or have been entirely obliterated. Cafes and small stores retailing European wares are now 
to be found where productive workshops formerly existed. 

Something is, without doubt, being done to arrest this decadence. There are at 
present 423 pupils at the Boulac Technical School, of whom 285 are Moslems. The 
students who pass out of this school have no difficulty whatever in finding employ¬ 
ment. It it is proposed to transfer the school to new premises, and a Commission has 
been appointed to consider the lines on which it should be reorganized. A small 
Industrial School, with an attendance of 68 pupils, also exists at Mansourah. A 
section lor the manufacture of agricultural implements has recently been added to 
this school. The model workshop at Cairo, under Johnson Pasha, to which I will 
allude more fully hereafter, is also rendering excellent service. Another similar 
workshop is about to be established at Assiout. But further efforts are required to 
meet the requirements of the times, and the Government must necessarily act as 
pioneer. 

Mr. Dunlop, who has done so much for the cause of education in Egypt, thinks 
that a sustained endeavour should be made to organize and generalize the apprentice 
system. He suggests that the Casanova Institute at Naples may to some extent be taken 
as a model. This school was founded in 1864 by a Neapolitan gentleman, whose name 
it bears, with the object of providing moral and industrial education for the poorest 
section of the population. The Institute has now over 700 pupils, and although a 
monthly fee of 1 lira (10 cl.) is exacted, and although no payment is made to the 
pupils until they reach the age of 15 years, hundreds of applicants have to be refused 
admission. All the pupils are clay boarders. They are admitted at the age of 
8 years, and, during the first three years, they receive an ordinary elementary education, 
in which, however, drawing, “ hand and eye ” training, and physical exercises 
occupy a specially prominent place. At the age of 11 years, the literary instruction is 
almost completely dropped, and for the next five years—that is, until the ;ujc <>! 
16—the pupils spend about ten hours each week at designing in the class-room, two 
hours at physical exercises, and thirty-five to forty hours in the workshop. The 
peculiarity of the system is that the workshops are occupied, not by salaried servants of 
the Institute, but by private craftsmen, working on ordinary commercial lines and on 
their cwn account. Efforts are made to secure as occupants only the most skilful 
craftsmen; the workshop has thus acquired and maintains a high reputation. It is 
open to the public, and is well patronized by customers. Eor the first three years of 
his Avorkshop practice, the pupil recedes no pay. The rate of remuneration thereafter 
is fixed by the Director, in agreement with the employer, and is paid over by the 
employer to the Director for deposit in the School Savings Bank. Such savings may 
only be withdraAvn by the parent or guardian of the pupil. 

It is difficult to say beforehand whether a scheme of this sort could be adapted to 
Egyptian requirements, but it is certainly worthy of consideration. Mr. Dunlop has 
been requested to go further into the matter, and, after consultation with other competent 
authorities, to submit detailed proposals to the Government.* 


10G. Model Workshops. 

Johnson Pasha, the Director of the Model Workshop at Boulac, gives a satisfactory 
report of the progress of this institution during the past year. It has now been in 
existence for three years, and the end of 1906 will see the out-turn of the first students, 

* I in\ite attention to the remarks made on this subject in my Soudau Report under the head of “38. 
Education.” 
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Who will then have completed a four years' course of training. The result of this 
imnortant exireriment will be watched with muen interest. 

P S trades chieny taught are metal work of all kinds, repa.rs to machtuery and 
fitting, leather work, carpentry, cabinet making, and painting and decorating 

The reports from all the foremen-mstructors are very hopeful but, as Jolinso 
Pasha himself says, we must await the results achieved by the first b ^ c ^ f stuclents 
who leave the school. That will be the real test of the efficiency of the course of 

trainm e grounded to some extent in theory as well as in practice. This is 

indispensable, as no one can become a skilled craftsman without a certain amount of 

theoretical training in his own particular line. , AAA 

The net cost of the establishment last year was about £ E. 4. 000. 

Another Model Workship is being built at Assioul, and will soon be completed. 
It has been designed upon much the same lines as those of the Boulac shop, and 

accommodate about the same number of pupils. „ , wt i i 

The Industrial School and Workshop, established at Abou Iigh by Malimou ^ 
Suleiman Pasha, to which I have referred in previous reports, continues to rent er 
excellent service I learn with very great satisfaction that the leading notables o 
Eayoum, and of several other of the larger provincial centres, are interesting themselves 
in the establishment of industrial schools by voluntary private subscription m then 
respective districts. 


107. Training College for Teachers. 



1 have alluded in former Keports to the fact that a large proportion of the teachers 
in the Government schools are untrained. Only 40 per cent of those m the Hig ter 
Primary Schools hold a teaching diploma. The leakage due to the pecuniary temptatioib 
of private schools, the demands of other departments, the unpopularity of the teaching 
profession, the rivalry of better-paid professions, and the elimination, through the 
suppression of free education, of the type of pupil who might probably become m 
elementary teacher, have all proved seiious drawbacks to the cultivation of high ideals 
with regard to the training of teachers. The Department of lublic Instiuction 
thus been compelled to make the best of such material as it can find, and to formulate 
schemes for training very imperfectly-educated individuals. It lias been driven 
institute Trainin'* Centres to supplement Training Colleges. In these Training Centres 
persons 6 emploved as teachers in the schools attend for instruction, not only in the 
theory and practice of their profession, but also in the very subjects which they are 
actually teaching in the schools. It. is evident that this arrangement is. fai boni- 
satisfactory ; but the Department of Public Instruction is justified in claiming ere 
for its attempt to make the best of existing circumstances, until the time. arrives w len 
all teachers in elementary schools shall have undergone a period oi training, combined 
with adequate education, before they are authorized to teach , 

The efforts of the Department have thus been directed into tivo channels. In the 
first place they endeavour to give a complete training to students avIio have completed 
successfully a 5 definite course of study. In the second place, they endeavour to give 
some training and education to persons who are engaged m teaching, but who. have not 


some trainin'* auu eu.uoaL.iuu lu ~ ev q „ , , n e „ .> 

undergone a course of training and education sufficient to fit them adequately foi tie 
work. 0 The institutions illustrative of the former system are the Nasaeli^ Tiaiiung 


AvorK. me mstinuuma muouemvo - -v— . . XT % 

College, the Sanieh Training College, the Boulac Normal School the “ 


School/and the Eayoum Normal School. As types of the latter system, tne Depai men 
has instituted a Training Centre at Darb-el-Gamanuz bi-weekly c asses m Cairo and m 
the chief provincial towns, and monthly lectures to the Iikis and Aids of the Govern 
merit Kuttabs in Cairo. The former type represents the standard at winch the 
Government aims. The latter type will, it is hoped, gradually disappear but Liu 
Tesult can certainly not be attained in the near future. , T1 

In all these various directions, some satisfactory progress lias been made. I he 
number of students at the Nasrieli Training College for male teachers ot Arabic, and 
subjects taught in Arabic, continues to grow. There are now-10 students, a^ compared 
to 161 in 15)04, 115 in 1903, and 97 in 1902. Last June, 16 students completed their 
course of studies, as compared to 10 in 1904,8 in 15)03, and 4 m 1902 Although 
however, the output is increasing, the numbers who pass through the College are slid 
far from adequate to meet the demand. Now that brighter prospects ol pay and rank, 
have been opened up to men of the sheikh class, it is to be hoped that the atteiu ance 
will steadily increase. 
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At the Saniek Training College for female teachers in Primary Schools, 18 students 
are at present in attendance, as compared with 15 in 1904. The 2 students who 
presented themselves at the diploma examination last June were successful. 

The Boulac Normal School for female teachers in Kuttabs was attended by 39 students 
in 1905, as compared to 40 in 1904. The number might easily be increased if further 
accommodation Avere available. At the examination last August, 10 students qualified 
for the post of Fikiha (Head Teacher) and 3 for that of Arifa (Assistant Teacher). Of 
these, 12 are now employed in Government Kuttabs. 

At the Abd-el-Aziz Normal School for male teachers in Kuttabs, 10G students were 
in attendance in 1905, as compared to 81 in 1904. At the examination held last 
August, 65 qualified as Tiki, and 9 as Arif. Of these, 62 are employed in various 
capacities. 

The Fayoum Normal School for male teachers in Kuttabs was only instituted last 
year. It is now attended by 62 students. 

The Training Centre at Darb-el-Gamamiz, which is in the second year of its 
existence, is now attended by 69 teachers, as against 55 in 1904. The great majority 
of these hold the Primary Education certificate. It is, moreover, satisfactory to be able 
to report that last year it was possible to form a class of 9 who held the Secondary 
Education certificate. 

To improve the teaching in the Government Kuttabs, and in private Kuttabs under 
inspection, facilities for free attendance at classes twice a week have been provided in 
3 schools in Cairo and in 27 centres in the provinces. 2,365 Fikis and Arifs are at 
present enrolled. At the professional examination for Fikis and Arifs held last August, 
259 candidates were successful. 

On the whole, it may be said that some real progress is being made, but much 
remains to lie done before the training of teachers in Egypt is placed on a thoroughly 
satisfactory footing. 

108. School of Agriculture. 

I have alluded in former Keports to the large number of European students who 
attend this School. The number of Europeans is still considerable, but I am now glad 
to be able to report that the proportion of Egyptians lias recently been increased. Out 
of 26 students who were admitted in 1904, only 12 were Egyptians, of whom but 6 had 
obtained the Primary Education certificate. In 1905, out of 23 new students, 18 were 
Egyptians, of whom 13 possessed the Primary Education certificate. There are now 
70 students at the School, of whom 39 are Egyptians and 31 of other nationalities. 
I regret to be obliged to add that of the 39 Egyptians only 22 are Mohamedans. 

Nine students passed the diploma examination in 1905. Of these, 1 is now 
employed by the School, 1 bv the Khedivial Agricultural Society, 2 by the Domains 
Administration, 1 by the Kom-Ombo Company, and 2 by large land-owners. Another is 
at present negotiating for the lease of a farm of 1,200 acres. 

Mr. Gibson, who acted as President of the Examination Board at the examination 
in June, reports that “satisfactory progress has been made, and, on the whole, the results 
.are alike creditable to the School and to the pupils.” 


109. School of Engineering. 

As a direct consequence of the recent decision to raise the pay of engineers on first 
entering the public service from £E. 8 to £E. 12 a-month, a new era of prosperity 
seems to have begun for this School. It is now attended by 57 students, as compared to 
35 in 1904 and 23 in 1903. At the present rate of progress it may be hoped that in a 
few years the output of qualified engineers will be sufficient to meet the demands of the 
public service. Mr. Webb, who acted as President of the Examination Board last year, 
reports:— 

“ Now that the pay and prospects of the engineers in the Public Works Department 
have been very substantially improved, there will probably be little difficulty for the 
future in filling the School.” 

It is with very special pleasure that I report the marked increase which has taken 
place in the number of Mohamedans entering this School. In 1904, there were only 18 
Mohamedans in the whole School, whereas of the 27 new students admitted last 
October, no less than 18 were Mohamedans. 
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The School is now installed in spacious new buildings, specially designed and built 
for the purpose, and fitted with machinery and apparatus of the best British and foieign 

manufacture. 

110. School of Law. 

•n \ T , ncf , rpnt . there were 96 applications for admission into the School of 
Law, namely. 59 into'the English and 87 into ° 

StlUl Ttod h proto°.ln thTsctool of Law liud ready employment 

l thp TYTnmtrv of Justice Others take up private practice, and, so far as can be 
ascertained^ are able to make a good living in a remarkabliy short space of tune as 
com oared with what wonld be possrble ill European countries. This is due partly to me 
“neral development and prosperity of the country, which have increased the amount. ot 
fecal business, and partly, I do not doubt, to the confidence inspired m the public by tlm 
serious nature of the present course of studies pursued in the Scnool of Lav. 

111. School of Medicine. 

Lurin', the past year, the number of students who joined the School of Medicine 
was 37 of whom 1 was a pharmaceutical student. The number who obtained their 
diplomas was 17. There are at present 116 students m the bchool, of whom - ar 

attaC As d th: in which Mx\ Begin aid Harrison took a leading 

part and materially assisted the cause of Egypt, it has been arranged that a ^ egate o 
the British Koval Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons should be present annual!) at the 
examiiiutionsiield in cSiro, and 'that the students f o «ons when e 

s;? -r? KiWstf.s&tt: s “ - 

EUr °S Schooinow possesses a staff of highly qualified professors, under whose 
auspices various scientific work of much interest and importance was earned out, 
the past year. 

112. Veterinary School. 

This school I am glad to say, appears to be gaining in popularity. It is now 
■attended by 32 students: At the examinations held in May and December last 
four students passed their final examinations and obtained then diplomas. 

113. School* foe the Blind. 

Iu November last, the Blind School at Zeitoun, near Cairo, hitherto a private 
undermtog became a’public institution. A long lease of the Fatses haUsee., g ted 
Mr and Miss Armita^e, the proprietors, at a nominal rental, with light ot puiciiase 
oil advantageous conditfons. An appeal to the public for funds is meeting! ™tlli a very 
satisfactory reception. The Egyptian Government has granted an annual 

£ E. 500 in aid of the institution. • T7n,rla«rl 

A teacher skilled in industrial work for the blind lias lately iL^on 

and arrangements are being made by the Committee foi l eu nyp an .. through the 

and day school in Cairo for the pupils who have passed, oi ate a < P‘ 7 i knitted 
educational curriculum, and lor those who, lor age or otliei reason , , -n 

as hoarders. Besides basket and chair-making, other suitable vaiuties of work w 

introduced, such as the making of mats, brushes, <&c. -i s 

The number of boarders has increased to 27. There are also five ay pupds. 
There is at present accommodation for 35 boarders, and tins num 1 y 

S00U The schoof continues to publish Arabic works in the embossed Braille type for the 
use of the blind. 

* I regret to be obliged to add that, since these remarks were written, the conduct of the students at 
the School of Law lias been far from satisfactory. 
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Uniforms have recently been presented for the use of the boys, who are regularly 
drilled by Egyptian non-commissioned officers. 

Two prominent members of the Jewish community have lately joined the Committee, 
which was previously composed entirely of Moslems and Christians (European and 
Native). 

There is also a school for the blind at Alexandria, which is supported by private 
subscriptions, by the sale of the work executed at the school, and by a subvention of 
£ E. 40, which it receives from the Municipality. It is doing some useful work. There 
are at present 17 blind boys at the school, of different races and creeds. 


11 I. Klicdirinl Library. 

No less than 5,474 volumes were added to the Khedivial Library during the past 
year. This exceptionally large increase was due to the donation of two large private 
collections—namely, 1,49(5 volumes by legacy from the late Sheikh Shingiti, and 747 
volumes by gift from the heirs of the late Talaat Pasha. Many of the works comprised 
in these two collections are Turkish and Arabic manuscripts of great value. 

I am glad to be able to report that the Egyptians are beginning to take far more 
interest in the Library, and to utilize it more extensively, than heretofore. In 1904, 
only 8.381 persons used the reading-rooms ; in 1905, they were used by 13,778 persons, 
or an average of about 40 readers a day. Of these, 13,000 were Egyptians. During the 
pilgrim season, the Library is visited by numbers of Moslems from Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Turkey, and Kussia. The number of persons who borrowed books for home use 
during the year was 52, of whom 37 were Europeans ; 1,275 volumes were lent out for 
home study in 1905, as compared to 92G in 1904. The exhibition rooms were closed 
for a month and a-half for structural alterations. Nevertheless, the number of visitors 
increased from 2,000 in 1904 to 8,132 in 1905. Of these latter, 2,375 were Europeans, 
and the remainder Egyptians. 

During the past year the Library issued an illustrated work on Arabic Palaeography, 
containing specimens of Arabic text and documents from the earliest times to the year 
1000 a.ii. ; also an edition of Kalkashanti’s “ Description of Egypt,” a work dated about 
a.d. 1400. 


115. 1 'idm-ia College ( Alexandria ). 

The number of boys in this College is now 175, of whom 78 are Christians, 
61 Israelites, and 30 Moslems. The school is full. Its financial position is satisfactory. 
A preparatory school has been opened for boys between the ages of G and 8 years. 
A second house is now used for boarders. 

Arrangements have been made for the examination of the older boys by the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board, Arabic having been added to the list of subjects included 
in this examination. 


XI. Science and Art. 


11G. Survey Department. 

In 1905, the network of triangulation from Wadi Llalfa down the Nile Valley, and 
along the eastern half of the Delta to t.he sea, was completed, thus forming a reliable 
basis lor compiling topographical maps. Designed to control the cadastral survey, on 
a scale of its accuracy is amply sufficient for this purpose, but the rapid rate of 

work lequired prevented a high degree of precision, which would otherwise have been 
attainable. This network is now being extended over the western half of the Delta. 
As almost the whole ol the cultivated aiea has now been surveyed, the same rapidity is 
no longer needed. In the triangulation full attention is, therefore, now being paid to 
obtaining as accurate results as possible. 

The large amount of cadastral survey somewhat delayed the work of the topo¬ 
graphical survey, but the publication of the goouo maps of Egypt has now commenced. 
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and will be pushed on rapidlv. The present edition will not contain mucli detail 
beyond the limits of cultivation, as but little of the desert margin has been surveyed 
in detail. This will be improved in later editions, which will be published as new 
material becomes available. About luO sheets on this scale will be neccssaij. >-ome 
are now being printed, and the remainder will be published in the course ol the )e.u. 

A cadastral survey of move than 1,000,000 acres was completed last year, and the 
maps of the provinces of Gliirgeli and Assiout have been printed. Mini eh and half Beni- 
Suef provinces have been surveyed. As soon as the remaining portion of the latter 
province is completed, the whole of the cultivated land of Egypt will have been surveyed 
on 16 or 25 inches to the mile, and all the maps printed, except those of the provinces 
of Behera and Skarkieh, which were done before a systematic survey existed, and which 

require revision. . . , 

The provision of town maps for the use of the Tjocal Commissions, &c., has niuCte 
progress. Those of Gliirgeli, Sohag, and Tantah are completed, and those of Assouan 
and Zagazig are far advanced. 


117. (!< oh a i in 1 1 Surrey and Mnrnnm. 

The work of this Department during the last year has lain mostly in the eastern 
desert where, in addition to the geographical examination of the country, four lines, of 
triangulation are being carried out in order to lurnisli points for the accurate location 
of mining claims. One line from Edfou to the "Red Sea is completed, and two others 
have been carried southwards from, latitude 25° nottli lor about ISO kiloin. The lourth 
will connect these with the Nile Valley and the Bed Sea coast in about latitude 
22° north. 

A catalogue of the Museum has just been published. 


II8. Meteorological Si trice. 

The number of meteorological stations has been increased by the equipment as 
climatological stations of some which hitherto have only recorded rainlall, while the 
number of l'ainfall stations has been largely increased. The importance of a moie exact 
knowledge of the climatic changes which take place over the whole of Northern and 
Eastern Africa is very apparent, since they allect the character of the Abyssinian 
rainfall and, consequently, the Nile Hood. The study of this question on a wide basis.is 
now iii hand, but it will take some time to complete. In the meanwhile, the careiul 
accumulation of meteorological observations is an essential preliminary. 


119. r lltc Ohm rratory. 

At the Observatory, the Reynolds’ 30-inch reflector has been mounted, and, as soon 
as a few small fittings are received, will be complete. 

Professor H. II. Turner, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy at the University 
of Oxford, has accepted an invitation from the Egyptian Government to visit Egypt and 
advise upon methods of work and upon the programme which will best utilize this 
valuable instrument in the Egyptian climate. 

A comparator, for determining with precision the length of bars, by comparing them 
with the standard 4-metre compound bar of platinum and brass, has been erected in a 
double-walled building, while another house has been constructed in which the 
co-efficients of expansion and the correct length of metallic wires and tapes can be 
determined. > 

It is now possible to make precise survey measurements in Egypt, which will be 
directly referable to European standards. 

120. Hydrographic Survey of the Upper A He. 

For the past four months, the preliminary levelling and surveying of the Nile Valley 
between Khartoum and Wadi Haifa has been in progress; about 450 kilom. have 
-already been done, and about 300 more will be completed before the summer sets in. 
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The cataracts will then he surveyed in detail, so as to furnish the Ministry of Public 
"Works with a series of accurate large-scale maps of this part of the river valley. 


121. Scientific Research. 

Much has been done with the special credit of £ E. 5,000, which was provided last 
year for work of a scientific character. 

Captain Lyons writes:— 

“A set of ‘invar ’ measuring wires, for the measurement of base lines, was bought, 
and is now being compared with the standard Brunner base-bar. Precise levelling has 
been carried for 110 kilom. through the Delta, and marks have been fixed for another 
390 kilom., of which 250 kilom. will be levelled during the present winter season. A 
tide-gauge has been purchased and will shortly be erected on the Mediterranean coast. 

“ The first few stations of a more precise (geodetic) triangulation have been recon¬ 
noitred, and this work will be resumed shortly, 'when the winter mists have ceased and 
the new theodolite shall have arrived, the old ones being very cumbersome for trans¬ 
porting. 

“ A river-gauging station was established above the Second Cataract and measure¬ 
ments were taken till the end of August, when the cable was carried away by the flood. 
Though this prevented a complete set of measurements from being obtained, much 
experience was gained, and improved methods thus suggested are already in use. 

“ The work of the Meteorological Service was carried out by means of this credit, 
and the information so obtained, supplemented by weekly telegrams from the Meteoro¬ 
logical Department of India, from the Italian stations in Erythrrea, and from British East 
Africa, enabled the summer rains to be followed with greater accuracy than had been 
attained before. At the beginning of May, it was possible to say that the rains would 
most probably be late, which proved to be the case, and the persistent weakness of the 
summer rains of Abyssinia tvas well indicated throughout the season. 

“ Magnetic observations Avere made at Gertasse, Assouan, and Edfou during the 
total solar eclipse of the 30th August, while several Inspectors of the Department 
assisted the parties ayIio arrived from other countries to observe it. 

“ By means of the preparatory work done in 1905, it is hoped next year to make a 
considerable advance in several pieces of scientific Avork. 

“ The precise levelling Avill be actively prosecuted, and a base and the first triangles 
of the neAV triangulation Avill probably be measured. The 30-inch reflector Avill also be 
taken into regular use. The hydrographic Avork is being carried on, and several pieces 
of research will occupy all the available time of the Laboratory stall. The meteoro¬ 
logical data for 1901-05 from Egyptian and Soudan stations will be published and the 
climate discussed.” 


122. Egyptology. 

Iu the Estimates for 1905, provision was made for an increase in the amount 
heretofore allotted to the Antiquities Service. The number of Inspectors has been 
increased to four, and various improvements have been made in the arrangement 
of the inspectorates. One Inspector, Mr. Howard Carter, resigned his post, and Avas 
replaced by Mr. Edgar. Taa t o new Inspectors, Messrs. Lefebvre and Weigall, Avere 
appointed. 

Good work was done last year in the way of excavation. M. Legrain continued his 
work at Ivarnak, and brought to light a large number of statues, some of which are of 
great value. Mr. Quibell commenced digging at Sakkarab. ITis excavations promise to 
be of the highest interest. 

Mr. Bars anti has opened up a very large tomb at ZaAviet-el-Aryan, belonging to one 
of the rharaohs of the earliest dynasties. He has not yet, howeA^er, penetrated to the 
mortuary chamber. 

Mr. Davis, an American gentleman, made a most interesting find at Thebes in the 
spring of last year. He discovered the tomb of the father-in-law of Amenhotep HI. 
This tomb contained a remarkable collection of very beautiful objects, many of them 
richly gilt. These have all been transported to the Cairo Museum. 

M. Maspero himself inspected Nubia last year, and made an estimate of the cost, of 
consolidating and repairing the different monuments in that region. With regard to 
Philm, he reports:— 
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« LTle de Philse continue a se bien comporter, et tout danger immfidiat parait 6tr« 
6c«rt6. Le salpetre se produit en quantity moins grande, et senile plus aisfiment que 
les premieres amffies. Tout va bien de ce c6t6 pour le moment. , 

The great catalogue of the Museum has made considerable progress. Nine volumes 
appeared^last year, bringing the total published since 1901 up to fifteen. M Maspero 
thinks that the work of compilation may be completed in three years time, and that of 
printing in six years. 


123. Preservation of Arab Monuments. 

About £ E 12 000 was spent on the preservation of Arab monuments during the 
past year. Of' this sum, £ E. 8,000 was contributed by the Wakfs Administration, and 
£ E. 4,000 by the Government. The Coptic Patriarch also contributed a sum of £E. 200 
for the restoration of various Coptic churches. _ ...,. 

£ e 11 360 was expended on Mosques and other ancient Mohamedan buildings. 
The most important item of expenditure was £E. 2,930 on the celebrated Sultan Hassan 
Mosque. £E. 1,040 was expended upon the restoration and preservation of Coptic 

churches.^^^ ^ ^ gums ment j one a above, a grant of £ E. 4,000 has been promised 
by the Government, to which £E. 1,000 has been added by the Coptic Patriarch, in 
in order to repair the celebrated Coptic monasteries at Sohag, known as Deir-el-Abyad 
and Deir-el-Ahmar. Both the Government and the Coptic community are indebted 
to Mr. Somers Clarke for having brought the bad state of repair of these monasteries to 
their attention. 


124. Zoological Gardens. 

Many valuable additions were made to the Gardens in the course of last year. 

On the 1st January, 1905, the price of admission on week days was reduced from 
P T 2 (5d) to P. T. \ (1 \d.). The result has been remarkable. The number of visitor* 
increased from 64,711 in 1904 to 177,587 in 1905. The gate-money amounted to 
£ E. 1,402 in 1905, as compared to £ E. 1,385 in 1904. Captain Flower thinks, and 
with reason, that the Gardens may prove of “ distinct educational value to the people.” 


XII. Conclusion. 


125. Conclusion. 

In concluding my Report of last year I stated that, in view of the recent signature 
of the Anglo-French Agreement, the year 1905 opened under auspices of a peculiarly 
favourable nature for the cause of Egyptian progress and reform. I think it may be said 
that this anticipation has been realized. During the past year the whole machine of 
government worked very smoothly. It will be seen from the Report which I now submit 
that improvements in various directions have been effected. There is every reason to 
believe that this steady and uniform rate of progress will be maintained in future years, 
but nowhere must there be undue haste. 

T Vihvp 

(Signed) ’ CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 142. 

The Balance of Trade. 

Memorandum by Mr. Roussin. 

THE study of the course of Egypt’s foreign trade is beset by the difficulties 
inherent in this class of investigation in all countries, difficulties which are nevertheless 
somewhat mitigated by the broad and simple lines on which Egyptian commerce it 
[1613] 2 I 
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conducted. An agricultural country, laden with an immense debt, Egypt has to pay, 
through her exports of staple produce, not only for her imports, which comprise 
the whole of the fuel, timber and manufactured goods, and a great part of the food¬ 
stuffs, requited by the populatiou, but for the interest and redemption of her debt as 
well. Further, since both imports and exports are subject to ad valorem duties, 
rendering it necessary, for fiscal purposes, to value the merchandise as accurately as 
possible, the official returns of trade should furnish a trustworthy basis for statistical 
calculations. 

Into the problem thus simply stated enter, however, many considerations of a . 
highly conjectural nature, which it will be the object of this note to discuss. 

Obviously the first point to be considered is the degree of accuracy attained in the 
official returns of imports and exports. These, as mentioned, are subject to ad valorem , 
duties, the imports being valued as at the port of arrival, and the exports at the port of 
departure. But in practice, the valuation of every item of merchandise at the moment 
of levying the duty would be productive of endless friction and delay, besides entailing 
considerable expense. So, to facilitate matters both for the public and the Customs, the 
staple articles of import and export are valued periodically at the market price of the 
day in agreement with the principal merchants interested, and the value or “ tariff” 
thus fixed for each description of goods is assumed to be its value, for fiscal purposes, 
during the period for which the tariff is in force. 

From a statistical point of view, this method of valuation is probably, in the long 
run, a more accurate one than that of estimating the merchandise as it passes through; 
for although the market may rise or fall considerably during the period fixed, the 
fluctuations must tend in course of time to counterbalance one another, while the numerous 
sources of error involved in the use of the alternative method are avoided. 

Only staple commodities, of course, can be treated in this manner. Goods such as 
machinery, furniture, made-up clothing, &c., must necessarily be valued separately. Of 
the total imports, however, which include all possible descriptions of merchandise, 
56 per cent, are brought under tariffs. Out of the remaining 44 per cent., 12 per cent, 
are imported by merchants of standing under arrangements which permit the Customs 
authorities to assure themselves that the values declared are correct. There remain, 
therefore, only 32 per cent, of the imports which may be considered as subject to 
inaccuracy in valuation, and of these it may be assumed that the greater portion is 
correctly estimated or declared. The margin for error is thus reduced to very small 
proportions. 

In considering this question of valuation, it is of interest to ascertain what light 
can be thrown on it by a comparison of the returns bearing on the same goods as given 
by the respective countries dealing in them. 

The British Customs returns are specially worthy of study in this respect, since 
45 per cent, of Egypt’s total trade is carried on with the United Kingdom. Collation 
of the figures of exports to Egypt, as given in those returns, with the value of the imports 
from the United Kingdom, as stated in the Egyptian returns, shows, as might have been 
expected, an excess of the latter over the former when taken over a series of years. This 
excess, however, is not sufficient to account for the freight and other charges by which 
the value of the merchandise is increased on its passage from Great Britain to Egypt. 
In fact, if we eliminate coal, a commodity on which the freight amounts to a very large 
sum, the excess disappears altogether, and the remainder of the imports into Egypt from 
the United Kingdom figures for approximately the same total value in the respective 
returns of the two countries. 

It follows from this that inaccuracy must exist either in the British or the Egyptian 
returns, or in both, to the extent of the amount representing the cost of transport of 
the merchandise in question. But if it be borne in mind that this merchandise consists 
mainly of manufactured goods on which the rate of freight is very low in proportion to 
their value, probably considerably less than 5 per cent, on the whole, and moreover that 
a certain tendency to overvaluation on the part of the British exporter may be allowed for 
we are led to the conclusion already established on other grounds, viz., that errors in the 
valuation of the Egyptian imports are confined within very narrow limits. 

Turning to the exports, which consist almost entirely of staple products of the 
country, for which there is a free market in Alexandria, it is evidently an easy matter 
to fix tariffs for them based on the market value of the day, and this is, in fact, what is 
done month by month, But by a long-established usage, 10 per cent, is deducted from 
the market price in fixing the dutiable value. This renders necessary an important 
correction in the official figures of the exports; since they represent only 90 per cent, of 
the market value, 11 1 per cent, must be added to them in order to arrive at it. 
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There are further considerations which impair the validity of the export figures. 
The nroduce marketed, of which cotton is the chief, varies in price according to its 
5T!K!iW. fa one price for each comModjty .rrespectwe 

differences in quality. In the case of cotton, the price taken is that o g 
brown,” a quality which is certainly below the average quality exporte • 

However exactly the values of the imports and exports may be ascertained, the 
actual price paid fo/them, which is the essential factor in the international accoun 
may aiid doe P s va?y considerably from those values. In the case of the imports the 
value at entry is a fair indication of the price paid by the merchant the variations 
tending to compensate each other if the figures are taken oyer a 

But the nrice paid for exports is presumably at a permanently higher level than the bare 
market price at the portof departure, the difference representing tracers commission 
j nrnfitq ('omoarison of the Egyptian and British figures m this connection giv 

the following striking results (the Egyptian figures have been brought up to market value 
by the addition of ll'l per cent.): 


In Thousands of £ sterling. 


1 

j 1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Egyptian exports .. • • j 10,504 

British imports .. .. 12,586 

9,235 

11,906 

10,618 

13,765 

11,582 

12,984 

12,513 

14,302 

Percentage of excess British over 

Egyptian .. .. •• 19-8 

28 • 9 

29-6 

12-1 

14'3 


These large differences represent much more than the amount necessarytocoyerthe 
cost of transport. They are no doubt due in part to maccurac.es m 

whirh reveal on analysis, certain overstatements of the quantities inexplicable o y 
hypothesis But it is submitted that the discrepancies canno be entirely 

accounted for in this manner, for there is a large and 0 f 

on the British side, while on the other hand it has to be considered that the cheeki g 
the values of cotton, cotton-seed, and the lew other staple articles cd import horn rJP 
ran nresent little difficulty to the authorities in the United Kingdom, as their price 
quotedT’daUy hi the British markets. It appears therefore reasonable to assume that 
part at least ol the difference observed must be earned by this oomitry 

To whatever cause the discrepancies be ascribed, sufficient 1,aa ^““ UD0ses 0 f this 
that the official returns should be used with great caution ; Fo• ‘^ke up for 

note, the export figures will be increased by 15 per cent ,111 per «»*° “ p „ 

tlir 10 nr- rent deduction from market value, and the remaining 3 9 pei cent, rou y 
tocom^Sefo7a,eSemination in qualU, of the cotton no fu^owance being 
made on account of the indeterminate elements that have just been discusrc . 

The movment of specie in and out of the country plays a lar ? e part in the settle- 
ment^of 6 its commercial transactions. Every year large quantitiesof 
duriim the cotton season, of which only a portion is re-exported, lhe e s i o import 
o? 'export duty on the’ precious metals to necessitate rigorous ctTo^Tu horitfes 
unrecorded leakage probably occurs through many chauuels.,the 
in fact, do not pretend to accuracy in the matter, and publishi n the ‘ ' e “ r “ ® 

figures of specie with the reservation that they are confined to w a isacmaUj dec 
as imported or exported. Nevertheless, there is little doub‘ “ fj “J® * arg V 
meats of "old effected by the banks, which form the greater part ol the total, appea 
wftliout exception, in tL returns, while much of what ento or leaves ^country 
unrecorded is in connection with transactions which do not affect ih of u 

With these general considerations in view, the ioUowum tabu^ “ 

commercial movement of the last eighteen years may be studied with advantage . 


[1613] 
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The balances of exports over import, ** 

"y of the trade t0 be perceived at 

1 gla ? n si vi a E 'S 

period i»t a sudden drop which 

places the exports and imports nearly on a eve ™ . - necessar y to discover and 

estimated far'TpoSubk Se influences which operate aCC ° Unt ’ 

c “ si ^^ 

^“be^ortt^ i“pl 6 §e '— of this chm^it* 

ascertain within very narrow limits, the debt being held almost entirely an 

interest charge may be added the W““^f F ”^hae aUowance must be 
amount of the securities purchased fo _ result of these operations is 

made for sums received on account of new issues. The n * resuh, oi the e op . 

tabulated hereunder in triennial averages, and the balances P 

modified accordingly:— ___ —- 


In Thousands of Egyptian Pounds. 


Triennial Periods. 


Average Average Debt 
Excess Exports. Charge, &c. 



1888-1890 . 
1891-1893 . 
1894-1896 . 
1897-1899 . 
1900-1902 . 
1903-1905 . 


The increase in the average debt charge in the last triennial period is due to the 

onTetxpoTuntUAeV'^oeed 'them by the enormous sum of £ E. 5,999,000 per 

““There remain, however, many other factors whose effect » ■* 
allowed for, were it possible to ascertain them “ccmacy. B of auch » 

of a few of them is sufficient to demonstrate Ithe difficulty d not* ^ a8 

task. Thus the balance in favour of the imports is increased y l 

following:— 

Money spent by tourists. 

Cost of the army of occupation. 

Expenses of the Suez Canal Company. 

Profit on the coinage of silver abroad. _ 

Winnings of Egyptian speculators on ^r^ boiirses expenses at Port 

Commissions earned by coal and shipping agents, coaun & P 

Said, &c. . 

Freights earned by Egyptian ships. 

Outlay of ships in port, paid for by foreign draft h li 

Gold carried away in ships m payment of.frei ZveZ^entn. 

Private incomes of foreign residents, and interest on foreign invest 

Capital borrowed, &c. , .. __ 

St Egypt (bnnh,, companie, & c). 

Passage money and holiday expenses of residents. 

Losses of Egyptian speculators on foreign bourses. 

Investments abroad, &c. 
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Some of these factors can. be estimated with accuracy and recur year by year. Thus, 
the army of occupation costs about £ E. 310,000 a-year, and the Suez Canal spends 
annually a sum of about £ E. 420,000 provided from foreign sources. The profit on the 
coinage of silver during the last three years averaged about £ E. 140,000 per annum, 
but in previous years was considerably less. 

The money brought into the country by tourists during the season must amount to 
a very large sum, which is constantly on the increase ; it is extremely difficult to arrive 
at any but the broadest estimate, but it is probably well over 1,000,000 1. annually. It 
is partly set off by the amount spent out of the country by residents, including passage 
money. 

The outlay of ships in Egyptian ports for stores, payment of dues, &c., amounts to a 
sum which may be estimated at a minimum of £ E. .500,000 per annum, a great part of 
which is paid by foreign draft. Winnings and losses of speculators tend to counter¬ 
balance each other, though it is said that of late years the former have greatly exceeded 
the latter. There are other items in the list which probably make up in the aggregate a 
considerable sum, but of which the data to enable even an approximate estimate to be 
formed are not available. 

Excluding for the moment the consideration of borrowed capital, it is thus evident 
that a number of transactions of a more or less recurrent character combine to influence 
the balance of trade to a considerable extent. While these influences undoubtedly 
preponderate in favour of the import side of the account, the unknown elements in the 
problem, together with the uncertain nature of others, render any attempt to estimate the 
difference with accuracy, and to balance off the trade exactly for any one year or period 
of years, of little value. It may, however, be stated with certainty that the ordinary 
forces at work would not suffice in the aggregate to account for the present dispro¬ 
portion between imports and exports. 

This conclusion is borne out by the progressive figures of the course of trade 
tabulated above. The chief value of these figures lies in the evidence they afford of 
the changes that have taken place during the years under review, the net differences 
from period to period reflecting the changes independently of such elements in the 
situation as may be considered constant. Thus during the last triennial period the 
balance of trade shows a difference in favour of the imports of five millions per annum 
over the average of the three preceding years. IMo variation in the influences already 
discussed would explain so large an increase as this, which must, therefore, be attributed 
to another cause. 

This cause is clearly the introduction, in various forms, of new capital into the 
country. While capital had been flowing into Egypt more or less steadily for some years 
previously, the progressive movement in commercial and financial enterprise which took 
its inception in the successful cotton season of 1902-3, has been accompanied by 
enormous accessions to the sums invested in the country from other parts of the world. 

Banks have greatly increased their resources from abroad, new banks and Joint 
Stock Companies have been established with foreign capital, stocks of goods, imported 
on credit, have been largely augmented, aud in numerous other ways has Egypt increased 
her indebtedness to foreign nations. The greater portion is no doubt banking capital. 
The redemption of the Daira Sanieli Loan is represented by the increased capital of 
the “ Credit Fonder ”; even a portion of the new Company capital is replaced by 
banking capital in the form of advances on shares. 

While the increase in the excess of imports over exports shown in the last Table is 
probably not an unfair measure of the amount of new capital introduced, it is difficult 
to verify the figure by reference to the actual facts; a large proportion of the amount 
does not appear in any published returns, while, on the other hand, a certain part of 
what is published has been subscribed in Egypt. 

If the conclusions formulated in this note are well founded, it follows that the 
present situation cannot be prolonged indefinitely. The fact should not be lost sight of 
that Egypt is a debtor country, and will continue so for generations to come. Debtor 
countries must pay tribute, in the form of exports, for the interest due to their 
creditors, and although this movement may be concealed during the period of 
borrowing, it must reappear in all its force when that borrowing falls off The 
presumption is, therefore, that the figures of the balance of trade tabulated above 
will not continue their ascensional movement, but will, on the contrary, tend to revert 
to the normal. Whether this readjustment will take the forn of an increase in the 
exports or in that of a decrease in the imports is a question which time alone can decide 

(Signed) L. G. ROUSSIN. 


January 18, 1906. 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 142. 

The Movements of the Currency. 

Note by Mr. Roussin. 

At the opening of the year 1905, there was a superabundance of silver coin in 
circulation, due principally to a sudden fall in the price of cotton ^ December 1904 
which produced a corresponding restriction m the volume of trade and ^ der a 
currency. Both gold and silver coin had been taken into circulation m large quantises 
during the preceding months ; the issues of silver, indeed, surpassed ah previous records, 
the total withdrawn from the Government Treasuries during September, October, and 

November amounting to no less than £ E. 345,000. . , , 

It is highly probable that these large withdrawals were m a measure due to the 
anticipation on the part of certain sections of the public that the Government reserve 
would not prove sufficient fully to satisfy the demand for winter circulation, as m fact 
had been the case in the two preceding seasons. The ample provision, howe , 
which the Government had made rendered such a contingency practically impossible, 
£ E. 525,000 worth of new silver coin was struck during 1904, and the reserve m 

Treasuries never fell below £ E. 160,000. , . 

If the demand for silver was artificially fostered in this way, the reaction follow g 
on the fall in cotton would naturally be the more severely felt It was, as a matter o 
fact, shown in a marked manner throughout the countryStocks of silver com accui u 
lated in the hands of bankers and merchants, who found if impossible to dispose of them. 
The superfluity of gold coin found its natural outlet through the medium of 1 e-export, 
but that of silver remained as a clog on the internal trade, representing a lock-up 
of capital attended with loss to those who were unfortunate enough to find themse 

* tS C To remedy this situation, and to relieve the community of an unequal burden, 
there was evidently one measure—and one only- indicated, to wit, the assumption 
of the charge by the Government. Arrangements were accordingly made m January to 
receive silver coin against gold at the Government Treasuries and at the National Ban 
of Eoypt. The circulation at once readjusted itself, and silver continued to flow in o 
Treasury until the month of August, when the quantity in the hands of the public 
reached its minimum for the year. At this date the total amount returned to the 
Government, out of the £ E. 345,000 new silver coin issued nine months previously, was 
£ E 215,000, leaving £ E. 130,000 as a permanent addition to the circulation. 

The following Table shows at a glance the movement ol the circulation Irom e 
opening to the close of the 1904—5 cotton season. 



In Circulation. 

Expansion. 

Contraction. 

Difference. 

2.(7.” Nl tt 


August 1904. 

November 

1901. 

August 1905. 

Expansion. 

Silver coin .. 

Nickel coin .. 

Bronze coin.. 

£ E. 

1,801,000 

318,800 

10,900 

£ E. 

2,145,700 

344,800 

11,200 

£ E. 

1,931,400 

330,000 

11,700 

£ K. 
344,700 
26,000 
800 

£ E. 
214,300 
15,000 

£E. 

130,400 

11,000 

800 

Total ., 

2,130,700 

2,501,700 

2,273,100 

371,500 

229,300 

142,200 


It may here be remarked that the contraction in the circulation of nickel coin 
is an unusual feature. Though introduced with some misgivings with the reform o the 
currency in 1886, the nickel coinage met with so great a success that the demand loi it 
has, until this year, progressed almost independently of the periodical con lac ions 

exhibited in the circulation of silver. . . 

The movement of the gold circulation during the 1904-5 season was similai, up 
to a certain point, to that of silver. Sovereigns were imported to the amoun o 
5-1 millions, a portion of which was rendered superfluous, as has already been shown, y 
the fall in the price of cotton. The redundancy thus created was accentuated by the 
liberation, in January 1905, of large reserves in specie held by the Gaisse de la 1 e te, 
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which, on being handed over to the Government in virtue of the new arrangements, were 
banked, and thus contributed to swell the market resources. About 2 millions were 
shipped abroad, chiefly to England and India, in December and January. Part of this 
shipment, however, proved to have been premature, for fresh gold was imported in 
March and April, to be re-exported in June and July. The total imports for the season 
aggregated £ E. 6,600,000 and the exports £ E. 3,600,000, leaving £ E. 3,000,000 as a 
permanent addition to the stock of gold in the country. 

The expansion and contraction of the gold and silver circulation during the last four 
seasons are shown in the following Table, collated with the cotton statistics for the same 
period:— 



1901-1902. 

1902-1903. 

1903-1904. 

1904-1905. 

Gold- 

Imported ( i.e ., total expansion) 

Exported (i.e., temporary expansion) .. 

IE. 

2,900,000 

1,800,000 




Balance retained (i.e., permanent expansion) 

1,100,000 

3,000,000 

5,000,000 

3,000,000 

Silver— 

Withdrawn from Treasury (i.e., total expansion).. 
Returned to Treasury (i.e., temporary expansion) 



259,000 

48,000 

■1 

: 

Balance (i.e., permanent expansion) 

7,000 

171,000 

211,000 

130,000 

Cotton exported— 

Quantity in cantars .. ,. 

Value, £ E. 

6,52G,000 

13,800,000 

5,860,000 

17,000,000 

6,144,000 

20,400,000 

6,376,000 

17,800,000 


In the summer of 1905, it became necessary to make provision for the requirements 
in silver of the present season. The stock in the Government’s hands at the end of 
July, including £ E. 100,000 new coin received in March, amounted to £ E. 452,000. 
This sum would amply have sufficed to satisfy the winter demand in any previous year, 
but, in view of the very large crop anticipated and the possibility of high prices, it was 
thought advisable to supplement the reserve by a further £ E. 100,000, which was 
accordingly ordered from the Birmingham Mint, and arrived in November. 

The event has shown that this extra provision was unnecessary, for the silver with¬ 
drawn from circulation up to the end of this year has not exceeded £E. 214,000, as 
against £E. 345,000 in 1904. The imports of gold, which at the same period in 1904 
amounted to 5J millions, have reached only 3^ millions in 1905. 

This relative diminution in the demand for winter circulation has especial interest 
when contrasted with the fact that the cotton crop has come to market in rather larger 
quantities than last season and has commanded higher prices. Until the season has run 
its course it would be premature to attempt to assign to this phenomenon, with any 
certainty, its proper causes. The increasing stock of floating circulation, the restriction 
in banking accommodation, the liberation of Government revenues formerly paid into 
the Caisse de la Dette, the expansion in the note circulation of the National Bank of 
Egypt, all these have probably been more or less important factors in the result. It 
may be that the movement of the silver circulation, though similar in appearance to 
that of gold, is due, at least in part, to different causes, such as the absence of the 
artificial demand already described. 

Trustworthy data bearing on the state of the circulation do not extend back over 
many years. It is hoped that a careful study of the details that are year by year 
accumulating may eventually throw light on questions of both general and particular 
interest in connection with the subject. 

(Signed) L. G. ROTJSSIN. 

January 4,1906. 
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In closure 3 in No. 142. 


Report on the Mining Industry in Egypt for the Year ending December 31, 1905, 

by J. Wells. 


The early portion of the year, as also the latter half of 1904, was spent in a Preliminary 
preliminary examination of the southern, central, and lower northern mineral fields in 1 P 6 ® 
the Eastern Desert, between the Nile and the Red Sea. 

The primary object of such examination was, first of all, to determine whether 
the extent of the mineral belts and the ancient mines therein was sufficient to warrant 
serious consideration by the Government, and whether the evidence afforded by the 
remnants of ancient mining operations warranted an expenditure of capital to reopen 
the mines, which have lain idle for so many centuries. 

In April last, I addressed a Report to the Financial Adviser, in which I expressed Report of 
an opinion that the evidence as aflorded in the ancient mines was sufficient to warrant April lt»05. 
the Government’s consideration, and that there was at least a reasonable possibility that 
the mineral industry might be revived within Egyptian territory. 

The Report further dealt with the advisability of creating the nucleus of a special 
force of police for the deserts and the formation of a Department of Mines to assist the 
industry and make necessary provisions for the regulation and conduct of operations. It 
also indicated the necessity of both topographical and geological surveys ol the whole of 
the eastern deserts. 

The Report was submitted, not as a final and close-drawn scheme for administration, 
but rather as a basis upon which to found an initial policy. 

A Department of Mines has been inaugurated, and the following is a rough outline 
of the work now proceeding in conjunction therewith :— 

(a.) The Ministry of the Interior are raising the first details of a special force of Police. 
Camel Corps Police, comprising five officers and non-commissioned officers with twelve 


privates. 

The preliminary head-quarters of this force will be at Edfou, where the Department 
is erecting barracks for their accommodation. 

(b.) The Department of Mines consists of an Inspector-General, a Chief Assistant 
Inspector, an Assistant Inspector, an Assistant Engineer, a Secretary, and the necessary 
complement of clerks. A field base is being made at Edfou for the accommodation 
of Inspectors, and for storing of supplies and materials required for the work of the 
Department. 

(c.) Lines of communication between Edfou and the Red Sea have been commenced, 
the ancient wells are being reopened, and a track suitable for light motors is being made 

between them. # 

As soon as the first line of communication is complete to the Red Sea, others will be 
started at suitable points from it, going north and south into other districts as may 
be found requisite. The objects of these lines of communication are to give better access 
to the various mining centres for purposes of control, to enable labour to be^ more 
economically dispatched to the mines, and to give facilities to the mining Companies for 
transport of the various classes of material and food-stuffs which they require. 

( d .) With a view to shortening the time between the base at Edfou and distant 
centres, experiments are being conducted with light three-wlieeled motor-cars and motor¬ 
cycles. It is a bit early yet to speak of the final result to be attained by these experi¬ 
ments, but the results to date are in every way satisfactory, the preliminary 12-miles 
section between Edfou and Bir Abbad being easily covered in forty-five minutes by the 
cars and in thirty-three minutes with the motor-cycles. 

The third well on the road, 45-50 miles east of Edfou, is easily reached by motor¬ 
cycle in from two hours to two hours fifteen minutes, as against eleven hours by trotting 

camels. . 

fe.) An attempt is being made to effect preliminary arrangements with the various 
mining Companies to assist them to obtain such labour as they may require. 
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( f.) It is proposed to have Omdehs at mines where the number of employes are Omdehs. 
sufficient to warrant a separate Omdehship, and to appoint district Omdehs in areas 
wherein small parties may be working. 

The Omdehs will be paid by the Government instead of by the various mining 
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Companies, as at present, and will be under the direct orders of the police and Inspectors. 
An Omdeh tax will be imposed upon the various parties at work in each section, 
according to the number of men they employ. 

The number of native employes at the various mining camps has varied, from month 
to month, between 1,540 and 1,169 during the period under review. Complaints have 
been received from time to time of shortness of labour, but investigation shows that there 
has been no shortage in camps where the men are fairly treated and some interest 
is taken in their accommodation and welfare. At the mines more distant from the Nile, 
the difficulty of access has certainly prevented a considerable number of men seeking 
work. This matter will, however, be remedied as well-sinking proceeds and lines of 
communication are improved. 

In Egypt, as in all countries, the personality of the employer makes a great difference 
both in the quantity and quality of labour seeking work at different centres. Where one 
man finds it almost impossible to obtain sufficient labour, another is inundated with 
applications from men seeking work. 

The foreign employes have varied between 91 and 119, and include the following 
nationalities: British, French, German, Italian, Austrian, Greek, Armenian, and 
American. 

There has been almost an entire absence of crime throughout the mining districts, 
with the exception of one case of highway robbery in the neighbourhood of Keneh, on 
which occasion all connected u ith the robbery were captured. 

The total returns of gold from two Companies, viz., the Nile Valley and the Um-Rus 
Gold Mining Companies, has amounted to £ E. 40,000. 

Attached will be found a plan* showing the position of the various existing con¬ 
cessions, and a few brief notes on each may prove of interest. 

Starling at the northernmost point, we have the Cairo Syndicate prospecting in the 
northern half of the Sinai Peninsula. Their engineers have reported the discovery of 
copper, and have also found a thin seam of carboniferous matter containing a small vein 
of coal. 

To the south of latitude 28°, and to the north of the Egyptian Mines Exploration 
Company’s concession, the above Syndicate have also been prospecting both for coal 
and for other minerals. So far no coal has been found, but very extensive ancient 
workings for gold have been located in the neighbourhood of Jebel Zeit, and about 
12 miles from the Red Sea littoral. This is the most northern point at which any ancient 
gold mines have as yet been discovered, though copper is reported still further to 
the north. 

On the west side of the river, between Assiout and the 28th parallel of north 
latitude, the North-Western Exploration Company have a concession, and are at present 
engaged in exploring the same. They report having found deposits of phosphates and 
nitrates. 

To the south of the Cairo Syndicate’s concession, the Egyptian Mines Exploration 
Companv with their various subsidiaries are prospecting an area of about 10,000 square 
miles. Their operations are, however, confined to three mines, situated 45 to 60 miles 
east-north-east of the town of Keneh. 

At the Semna Mine, the most easterly of the group, there are extensive ancient 
workings, and a vein of considetable size aud value is reported. 

To the west of Semna, some three hours by camel, the Company are prospecting a 
long line of workings, known as the Erydea Mine. Here, again, the ancient workings 
are extensive, and the results so far obtained on the vein are stated to be satisfactory. 

To the south of the Semna Mine, at Atallah, the Company is developing another 
series of ancient workings in a granitic formation, and although the vein is, as a whole, 
small, some extremely high values have been met with in the course of development. - 

In the south-east corner of the concession is the Um-Rus Mine, which is controlled by 
the Um-Rus Gold Mining Company; here a large plant has been erected, consisting of 
an electric generating station, air compressors for driving ten rock-drills, and a railway 
6 miles long connecting the mine with a ten-stamp mill by the seaside. The main shaft 
is sunk to something over 550 feet in depth, and development is proceeding as rapidly 
as circumstances permit. 

The present rate of output varies between 1,200/. and 1,600/. worth of gold per 
month. 

To the south of the Egyptian Mines Exploration Company’s concession and on the 
Red Sea littoral, Mr. E. W. Streeter has a concession for thirty years to work the 
emerald mines, and also a prospecting licence for other minerals which will expire 

* Not published. 
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shortly. Work is proceeding on one of the emerald mines, at Sikait, and at the foot of 
Jebel Nugrus upon ancient workings for gold. 

Considering the area of the concession, the operations being conducted are very 
small. 

The concession includes some of the most mountainous country in Egypt, with 
hill-ranges varying from 5,000 to 7,000 feet above sea-level, and mineral matter is widely 
distributed throughout the area. Ancient workings for gold, lead, copper, iron, emeralds, 
and sulphur are known to exist; the economic conditions are good and practically all of 
the mines are within 30 miles of the Red Sea shore. j 

To the west of Mr. Streeter’s concession the Egypt and Soudan Mining Syndicate 
have four prospecting-areas of 25 square miles each, known as Hamesh, Samut, Dungash, lining 
and Barrahmia, all of which are located upon ancient gold workings. Syndicate. 

Considerable prospecting work was effected at Hamesh, but on striking water in 
large quantities operations ceased for the time being. At Samut, the prospecting work 
conducted is stated to have been unsatisfactory, and the Company are now operating 
only at Dungash and Barrahmia. 

At Dungash, there are extensive workings of gold, but development has not yet 
been pushed far enough. At Barrahmia, the ancient mines are very extensive and some 
remarkably rich stone is stated to have been encountered in the course of sinking below 
the ancient workings. 

To the south of Assouan, the concession held by the Nile Gold-fields has been 
abandoned. 

To the east of this section, a concession has been granted to Mr. G. Wills ; up to the G. WHIb. 
present, however, he has not started operations. 

To the east again of Mr. Wills’ concession, an area, which is free, has been 
applied for. 

To the south of the above, and down to the Soudan border, the late Haig Concessions 
have been granted to the Egyptian Options (Limited), who have an exploring party 
prospecting for gold and other minerals. 

To the east of the above concession, the Nile Valley Company have been continuing 
to develop the Um-Garaiart Mine. Gold to the value of about 30,000/. has been extracted 
since my last Report. 

The Nile Valley Block “E” Company are prospecting a small mine to the north of 
Um-Garaiart, and the North Nile Valley Company has been granted a mining lease at 
Haimur, about 8 miles north-west of Um-Garaiart. The latter Company are not at 
present carrying on operations. 

To the west of the river, in the Oases of Khargeh and Dakhleh, the Corporation of Corporation 
Western Egypt have started preliminary development and exploration, and are engaged of Westera 
in constructing a railway between Farshoot, on the Nile, and the village of Khargeh, in 
the Khargeh Oasis. Extensive deposits of alum, phosphates, and ochres are said to exist, 
and are being investigated. A find of very considerable interest lias recently been made, 
viz., the occurrence of gold in a lower bed of phosphate rock which is heavily pyritic, 
and contains gold from a few pence to as high as 7 s. 6d. or 8s. per ton. It is, of course, 
possible that this find may merely be a local freak of nature; on the other hand, it may 
lead to interesting scientific and commercial discoveries. 

Very considerable interest is attached to the possibility of finding coal or oil in 
Egyptian territory, and I consider it of the utmost importance to Egypt that every 
encouragement should be given to would-be prospectors for both of these substances. 

At present, we have not got sufficient information of the geological features of the country 
to be able to express any decided opinion either for or against the occurrence of coal 
and oil in Egypt. 

8o far as investigation has gone, we may assume that the more recent deposits out¬ 
cropping at the surface do not contain commercial bodies or seams of coal, but our 
knowledge merely appertains to a rapid survey of the immediate outcrops of these 
recent formations, and careful examination and deep boring can alone decide the 
possibility of coal in the formations underlaying those immediately on surface. 

On the Red Sea littoral, in the neighbourhood of Jebel Zeit, petroleum undoubtedly 
exists, but whether in commercial quantities or not is at present undecided. The 
concession lately held by Sir Elwin Palmer and friends over the above area has been 
abandoned, but new people have come forward and expressed a desire to conduct boring 
operations in the neighbourhood, and negotiations are being conducted with a view to 
granting them the rights that they desire. Another party has applied for rights to 
explore for coal any unleased lands, and with a view to giving facilities for those 
wishiim to prospect, a new form of prospecting licence has been drafted for all unleased 
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lands throughout Egypt. The general terms of this licence are : a yearly fee of £ E. 25 
per licence, which will permit the licensee to take up a prospecting area of 25 square 
miles, and, should coal or oil be found, the right to apply for and receive a concession 
not exceeding 10,000 acres for coal, and 5,000 for oil at a yearly rental per acre 
of P. T. 12£, with a royalty of P.T.2£ per ton of coal, P. T. 2£ per 100 gallons of 
raw oil, and P. T. 15 per ton on mineral waxes or other substances included in the 
licence. 

It is hoped that this licence will be ready to issue within the next three weeks. 

In my last year’s Report, I mentioned that some clauses of the present mining leases 
were unsatisfactory, and likely to prove unworkable. I referred especially to the clause 
dealing with profits. 

During the past summer a meeting was arranged in London between the officials of 
the Government and the various Companies interested in mining in Egypt to elicit the 
latter’s views on the present clause, with the hope that by so doing it might be possible 
to arrive at a rearrangement of the terms called for, which would be satisfactory to all 
present lease or licence holders having a right to apply for mining leases during the 
continuance of their prospecting licence. An infinite amount of attention and study has 
been given to the question, and the general opinion arrived at is that the clause as it 
now stands will be neither satisfactory to the Government nor to the lease-holders. 
The matter has now been referred to a Committee, with instructions to report at an 
early date. 

Owing to the numerous points requiring consideration, it is impossible for the 
Committee as yet to express a final opinion, but I think it is unanimously agreed that, 
although for the purposes of existing licences we may still have to use The present 
clause, it will not be advisable to issue a new series of licences or leases under the same 
conditions. 

Regulations are now being prepared for the proper control of all operations in 
connection with the mines, and should be ready for publication sometime within the 
next six months. 

It has been decided to issue no more exclusive prospective licences over large 
areas, and there is under consideration a general prospecting licence giving rights to 
individuals to prospect for gold or other minerals over all unleased areas in Egypt. 
These licences would, however, in the first instance, be only granted over areas brought 
under control as lines of communication between the Nile and the various mining 
centres are opened up. 

I do not consider that the development of the industry can proceed if vast areas 
are locked up with Companies or individuals whose financial position does not permit of 
their carrying out the terms of their agreement with the Government, an I I also believe 
that the publication of the standard terms under which any and everybody can obtain 
rights to explore for minerals in the country will be the most suitable method of 
protecting the public, due regard being made in respect to continuous working 
conditions. 

Finally, I may perhaps repeat an opinion which I have already expressed, viz., that 
the extent and distribution of the various mineral belts in Egypt are such as to warrant 
the expenditure of capital in their development; that the economic conditions existing 
are good, but that it will take at least ten years of active prospecting and development 
to prove the commercial possibilities of the many mineral belts. Outside of the heavy 
minerals and gold, there are, in my opinion, very considerable possibilities in the 
deposits of phosphates and nitrates, chiefly for internal consumption, and also in the 
various building stones available in the Eastern Desert. The latter occur in great 
variety, and are many of them of exceptional beauty. I hope that in the near future it 
may be possible to arrange for an exhaustive inquiry into the above. 

After this year I trust it will be possible to issue a yearly Report dealing with each 
section of the country, with details concerning the different mines being operated, and 
a general description of mineral deposits existing, and the local economic conditions 
prevailing. 

(Signed) JOHN E. WELLS. 

January 3, 1906. 
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Inclosure 4 in No. 142. 

Upper Nile Projects. 

Note by Sir William Garstin, G.C.M.G. 

THE Soudan branch of the Egyptian Irrigation Service came into existence on the 
21st December, 1904. 

The work of the last year largely consisted in organizing the service, but a great 
deal of survey and levelling was accomplished, and Mr. Dupuis, the Inspector-General 
of the service, and his staff have made an excellent start. Their work for some time to 
come will chiefly lie in the direction of the collection of information necessary to 
permit of a close study being made of the different projects proposed for the increase 
of the water supply of Egypt, and for the introduction of irrigation upon a regular and 
comprehensive system into the Soudan. Many of the problems to be solved are intricate, 
and will entail the collection of a large amount of data, which will probably take some 
years to acquire. The prosecution of such study in a country like the Soudan is not 
easy, owing to the vastness of the area, the unhealthiness of the climate, and the 
difficulty connected with labour, transport, and supply. In addition to the work of 
survey and levelling, a series of regular discharge measurements has to be instituted of 
the river and its affluents. Gauges for the registration of the water-levels have to be 
erected and houses for the staff have to be built. Thanks to the assistance which has 
invariably been rendered, to the fullest extent, by the Governor-General and all his 
district officers, a very great deal of work has been got through—even in the first 
year—and there is every hope that by the end of 1906 very considerable progress will 
have been made in the direction of acquiring information. 

Two steamers were ordered from England for the use of the irrigation service; 
unfortunately, the barge conveying the different portions of both these boats to Wadi 
Haifa was sunk in the Nile, during the flood, near Naga Hamadi Bridge. There appears 
to be but little hope of their being ever recovered. Other steamers, to replace them, 
are now under construction, but this accident will involve a loss of at least six months’ 
time, and the service will be greatly handicapped during the present workiug season. 

The work of last year may be briefly described:— 

One party carried out survey operations in the neighbourhood of Kassala, with the 
object of studying a project for improving the irrigation of the lands bordering the 
River Gash. This work was so far advanced last summer that a start was made with 
the works before the end of 1905. This project, which only forms a part of the 
whole, is for the irrigation of some 10,000 acres of land. It is estimated to cost 
£ E. 20,000. 

Three more parties were occupied in surveying and levelling the Gezireh, i.e., the 
tract lying between the White and Blue Niles. 

The fifth party was engaged in carrying a line of levels and a rough survey across 
the country lying between the Sobat Junction and Bor, in connection with the proposal 
to cut a new channel for the Upper Nile between these two points and thus to avoid the 
great swamps. In order to obtain an idea of the nature of this tract, Mr. Dupuis 
himself, accompanied by Captain Wilson, of the Soudan Civil Service, rode across it in 
February of last year. He describes it as a level, grass, and bush-covered plain, sparsely 
inhabited, and, though liable to inundations in the rains, entirely free from swamps and 
almost waterless during the dry months of the year. Owing to exhaustion of supplies 
and difficulties about water, the survey party was obliged to turn back, after having 
completed about one-third of the distance. It is impossible, therefore, as yet to state 
what the general slope of the country between the two points will prove to be. The 
levels, as far as they go, show a slope from south to north of about 7 centim. per kilom. 
It is hoped that it may be found possible to carry the line of levels right across 
during the current season. 

In addition to this work, the same party ran a line of levels up the Nile from 
Taufikia (Sir Samuel Baker’s old station on the White Nile), to a point some 70 kilom. 
up the Bahr-el-Zaraf. 

Last year’s work in the Gezireh consisted of two lines of levels, one up the Blue Nile 
to Famaka on the Abyssinian frontier, and the other up the While Nile to Goz 
Abu-Goma, From this last place a check-line connecting the two was carried across to 
Sennar. 
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These two lines, in Mr. Dupuis’ opinion, prove that the construction of a great canal 
for the irrigation of the Gezireh is a feasible work. It would, however, be a costly one, 
as the canal would have to take off the river very far south, probably somewhere in 
the vicinity of Karkoj, and a barrage would have to be constructed on the Blue Nile 
itself. 

A certain amount of study was given last year to the Roseires Cataract, with a view 
to the possibility of constructing a storage reservoir there at some future time. This 
question, which is in no way an urgent one, will, however, require a considerable 
amount of further study. The above represents the work done previous to the rainy 
season of 1905. 

In November, the survey parties again commenced work, both on the Gezireh and 
on the line of levels from the Sobat to Bor. Until they come in and the results of 
their field work have been checked and calculated, it is needless to do more than state 
this fact. 

Substantial masonry gauges have been erected at important points upon both 
rivers, such as Mongaila, Bor, and Taufikia on the White, and Roseires on the Blue 
Nile. Each year, the numbers will be added to, and it is hoped that in time good 
masonry gauges wfill be built at every necessary point upon the two branches. 

A very considerable amount of work was done last year in the shape of discharge 
measurements of the two rivers and their tributaries. Mr. Tottenham obtained a 
very complete series of observations of the Bahr-el-Gebel—in the sudd region— 
during last year’s flood. Mr. Grieve also visited the Settit River, on the frontier of 
Abyssinia. 

The Inspector-General of Irrigation has occupied himself, in consultation with the 
Soudan Government, upon the important questions of forming regulations for water¬ 
lifting appliances in the Soudan, and upon divers other points, directly or indirectly 
concerning irrigation in that country. 

The house and offices under erection at Khartoum have made good progress. The 
health of the staff has been excellent throughout the year, with one exception, namely, 
one of the surveyors became mentally deranged. As the leave rules granted are liberal, 
it is to be hoped that this satisfactory state of things may continue. 

All the proposals connected with the White Nile will involve the use of special 
dredging plant, as it is impossible to obtain labour in sufficient quantity in the remote 
regions in which the works will lie. As, in the United States and in Canada, much 
attention has been devoted to the construction of specially powerful hydraulic dredgers, 
I obtained the consent of the Egyptian Government to depute Mr. Dupuis to visit 
these countries and study the different types of dredgers there in use. He did so 
in the autumn of last year, and his report will be submitted to the Government when 
presented. 

Altogether Mr. Dupuis and his stall' have good reason to congratulate themselves 
upon the result of their first year’s work. 

The total expenditure incurred by this Service in 1905, not including the cost of 
Mr. Dupuis’ mission to America, was £E. 27,4G 7 . 

(Signed) W. E. GARSTIN. 

January 13, 1906. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 142. 

Memorandum by Sir Charles Scotter on the Organization and Working of the 

State Railways. 


Cairo, January 22, 1906. 

1 FIND that nearly all of the principal recommendations of Lord Farrer’s Commission 
as to the additional accommodation at stations, improvements in the permanent way, 
signalling and interlocking arrangements, and additions to railway stock are being 
carried out, and with those recommendations I thoroughly concur. 

I have travelled over a large portion of the State Railways and have inquired fully 
into the present organization and system of working, and the impressions 1 have formed, 
and the recommendations I have to suggest, will be found in the following notes .— 
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The executive staff of the Railways should consist of the following:— 

General Manager. 

Traffic Manager. 

Chief Mechanical Engineer. 

Chief Engineer of Way and Works. 

Goods Manager. . 

Accountant. 

The General Manager .—Major Johnstone, R.E., has acquired an excellent knowledge 
of the methods of working British Railways, and is, and has been for some time 
introducing those methods into the working of the State Railways. 

He has—evidently from personal inspections—a thorough knowledge of the districts 
served by the Railways and the requirements of those districts. 

The General Manager should, however, have a competent Chief Assistant. This 
Assistant should be able to speak the language of the country, have had some experience 
on the Egyptian Railways, and it would be of advantage if he were acquainted with the 
routine of a General Manager’s office in England. 

The General Manager would thus be relieved of detailed work in the office, and be 
able to give more time and attention to important questions of policy, and to the new 
works, alterations and improvements now so extensively being carried out. 

It is also essential that he should have ample time for personal conferences with 
officers of the Railway, as questions of importance arise almost daily. 

The Traffic Manager: Captain Blalceney .—This is an important and responsible 
position. The movement of all traffic, passengers and goods, is under his direct control, 
and he has to deal with the Traffic Staff. 

The system in operation in Captain Blakeney’s office for dealing with the movement 
of traffic and all the details in connection therewith, and the distribution of rolling-stock, 
is on the best British methods. The rules and regulations issued to the staff are 
practically the same as those issued to the staff on all English Railways, and are an 
immense improvement on the rules and regulations previously in force. 

The division of the Railway into districts with Superintendents in charge thereof 
seems to me to be satisfactory. These Superintendents report direct to, and are under 
the supervision ol the Traffic Manager. 

I strongly recommend additional travelling Inspectors, and those Inspectors should 
be natives who have had some training either in one of the General or District 
Superintendent’s offices. 

It would, I think, be good policy if the State would, as an experiment, spend 
about 500Z. to 1,000Z. in sending two or four of their most, promising native clerks 
to England so as to enable them to obtain a general knowledge of train and traffic 
working on English Railways. The experience they would thus gain would be most 
useful and beneficial to the State Railways, and I would gladly arrange for such pupils 
being trained under experienced officials of the London and South Western Railway 
Company, if mv suggestion is adopted. 

i\s the Railway is practically not fenced and there are so many level crossings, and 
as many parts of the railways are used by the natives as a highway, excessive speed and 
overloading of trains should be avoided, and working by pilot-engine should only be 
resorted to under very special circumstances, as the sand and dust caused by the 
pilot-engine render it difficult for the driver of the second engine to see the signals and 
thus work with due and proper caution. 

Locomotive Superintendent: Mr. Trevithick.— Mr. Trevithick should more properly 
be described as Chief Mechanical Engineer, as he is not only Locomotive Superintendent, 
but Carriage and Waggon Superintendent, and also in charge of the electric works. 

The shops, tools, and machinery are all in excellent order and well up-to-date, and 
the organization in the various departments is complete. 

The foremen of each shop seem to me to be well trained and experienced men. 

Hitherto the renewals of rolling-stock have not been upon any percentage basis, 
and I suggest that, in addition to the cost of ordinary repairs, a fixed percentage of 
locomotives, carriages, and waggons should be renewed each year and charged to the 
revenue of that year. 

The type of engine, carriage, or waggon thus renewed should be arranged with the 
Traffic Manager and approved by the General Manager, but this remark applies 
merely to the class of engine, carriage, and waggon. The specifications in all cases 
should be prepared by, and on the responsibility of, the Chief Mechanical Engineer. 

I think 3 per cent, of the engine stock and 4 per cent, of the carriage and waggon 
stock would be fair and reasonable for renewal each year. 
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Engineer, Way and Works: Mr. Verschoyle .—The staff of this office is at present 
fully occupied with the new works and alterations already authorized. 

The signalling and interlocking of the railways should be pushed forward as last as 
possible in the interests of safety. 

The Traffic Manager has arranged for the proper training of suitable men to act as 
signalmen. 

I would suggest that a bonus system be adopted, the same as on the railways in 
England. When a signalman at important stations and junctions has performed his 
duties without complaint for six months, it is customary to give him a bonus of 21. 10s. 
each half year, and, considering that the safe working of trains largely depends upon 
these men, I would suggest a bonus under such circumstances should be one of the 
conditions of emploj^ment of signalmen. 

Flat-bottomed rails of about 90 lb. are best adapted for the traffic in Egypt, and 
should, I think, be the standard rail. 

I found the permanent way on all uarts of the system over which I have travelled 
in very good condition, with the exception of 5 or 6 miles which requires renewal on the 
Suez line. The material for this work is on the spot, and the work will be taken in hand 
at once. 

The plans or charts which I have seen showing the renewals and reballasting 
completed up to this date clearly indicate the great progress made since Lord Farrer’s 
Report. I believe only about 100 miles of railway now remain to be dealt with. 

In addition to ordinary maintenance and renewal, the revenue of each year should 
be debited with a fixed percentage of renewals of permanent way, and Mr. Verschoyle 
should report as to what percentage, considering all the conditions in the country, is fair 
and reasonable. 

Goods Manager .—Captain Hall is at present working with and under the Traffic 
Manager. 

On every railway in England the Goods Manager is an independent officer and 
responsible only to the General Manager, and I suggest that Captain Hall should be 
placed in a similar position. 

The rates lor goods and minerals, no doubt largely govenied by water com¬ 
petition, seem to me fair and reasonable, and the working of the Goods Manager’s 
department is practically on the same lines as any similar office on the English 
railways. 

I may point out, as showing the importance of this position, that more than one- 
half of the gross revenue of the railways is for goods and mineral traffic. 

Ihe Accotmfant: Mr. Sheppard .—The work in the Accountant’s office lias lately 
undergone revision. 

Every statistical detail of every department is recorded in the office. 

The returns supplied by the Accountant’s office and printed are more numerous 
than required by any English Railway Company, but this may be a necessity of State 
ownership. 

The system of checking the stations’ accounts and dealing with the cash receipts is 
precisely the same as on British railways. 

The stores’ accounts are properly kept, and stock is taken at regular intervals, when 
old material and obsolete stores are dealt with at scrap prices. 


From the remarks I have made it will be seen that I consider the present 
organization and working of the railways call for no radical changes in the 
executive staff. 

The improvements recently made and those which have been ordered will, in course 
of time, bring the condition of the railways into a position which will then compare very 
favourably with European railways generally. 

In times of pressure there will always be complaints as there are not only in 
England, but everywhere else. Such complaints will, however, be reduced to a 
minimum when all the rolling-stock now ordered is brought into use and the new works 
are completed. 

The conditions in Egypt are such as to prevent a proper and fair comparison being 
made with other railways, but all the tests I have made are, if anything, in favour of the 
State railways. 

The working expenses are 55 per cent., as compared with (!0 per cent, in England. 

The receipts per train mile and the earnings per vehicle, both passenger and uoods, 
are in excess ol such earnings on British railways. 
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Many of the difficulties arise from the inadequate accommodation for dealing with 
the traffic originating and terminating at Alexandria. The port authorities, however, 
are extending their quays and generally improving the accommodation of that port. 
New sidings are being laid and new sheds erected, and the access to the Gabbary 
Goods Yard improved by the removal of the old Gabbary Road bridge and the 
substitution of a new iron structure, the contract for which, I understand, has just 
been let. 

Three or four additional lines under this bridge, coupled with new sidings now being 
provided, will give great relief to the congestion at this point, and obviate many of the 
delays now inevitable. 

The question of separate accounts for capital and revenue is under the consideration 
of the Financial Adviser, as mentioned in his last Report. 

The practice in most of the large Companies in England is to charge all new and 
additional works and additional rolling-stock to capital, unless the cost is under 2001. 
If any new work costs less than that amount, the cost is charged to revenue, but if above 
200/., it is charged to capital. 

The Traffic Manager, whose position I have already referred to, should, I think, be 
placed on an equality as regards salary, &c., with the other officers of the railway, and I 
suggest that the three principal officers under the General Manager—namely, Traffic 
Manager, Chief Mechanical Engineer, and the Engineer of Way and Works—should, a8 
far as salary is concerned, be placed in the same position. 

Officers’ meetings, to be attended by the executive officers, should be held 
periodically, presided over by the General Manager. Each officer should, before the 
meeting, give notice in writing to the General Manager of any subjects which it is his 
intention to bring forward for discussion. Proper records should be kept of the subjects 
discussed, and the Minutes of such officers’ meetings should be submitted for approval or 
otherwise to the Supreme Council. 

I think that the Egyptian State Railways should all be of one gauge. 

Having travelled over the Luxor and Assouan Railway, my attention was drawn to 
the great development taking place at Kom Ombo, and also the largely-increased hotel 
accommodation at Assouan. Even now, I am told, about eighty trucks a-day have to be 
transhipped at Luxor. Moreover, two classes of rolling-stock would be obviated by the 
adoption of an uniform gauge. 

The General Manager should attend all meetings of the Supreme Council, whose 
duties will really be similar to the duties now exercised by the Directors of English 
railways—viz., to carefully criticise all capital expenditure and generally direct the 
policy of the railway without interfering in the details of management for which the 
General Manager and his officers should be responsible. 

I am satisfied the Council need have no anxiety as to the working of the railway, 
as they have in their executive officers capable and reliable men in whom they may 
place the utmost confidence. 

(Signed) C. SCOTTER. 


Inclosure 6 in No. 142. 

British, Austrian, German, and American Locomotives. 

Memorandum by Mr. F. Trevithick. 

IT may be remembered that in 1901 the Mechanical Department of the Egyptian 
State Railways made certain trials between locomotives of similar weight and power 
but respectively of British and American design and make. These trials were exhaustive 
and complete as regards coal consumption, but included neither the results with 
reference to the amount of oil used nor, as the engines were new, the cost of repairs. 

From the date of trials up to the 31st December, 1905, these twenty engines have 
averaged over 137,000 miles each, and we are, therefore, in a position to give reliable 
figures from our registers with regard to the consumption of oil, and also, as all the 
engines have passed through the shops for their first general repairs, we can form a 
[1613] 2 L 
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good idea of the respective cost of maintenance of each manufacture. The results of 
comparison of the two makes of engines are shown in the following table:_ 

Average cost per engine for 137,000 miles. 


Oil. 

Repairs. 

£ 

£ 

134 

753 

128 

830 


British .. 
American ,. 


Following up the subject of the comparative merits of different manufactures of 
locomotives a statement of our experience with British, German and Austrian engines 
built to our design, may not be devoid of interest. ® * 

in t JVHJ m 71?, 1, ^ ils0n su PP lied us with ten engines, and these were followed, 
from tf V ia / ° f 1 n°?’ h l &heen en S mes from Henschel and Son, of Cassel, and ten 
from the btaatseisenbahn, Vienna. These thirty-five engines, constructed to the same 
design, and identical so far as the eye could judge, have been stabled at the same depdt 
engaged on similar work, and attended to under similar conditions. P ’ 

p to the 31st December, 1905, they have run an average exceeding 120,000 miles 
and thus have all passed through the shops for their first general repairs Taking 

6 T ° f 1 each eng 7 e f 120 ’ 000 ’ the results of » comparison of the three 
makes with regard to the cost of coal, oil, and repairs are as follows :_ 

Average cost per engine for 120,000 miles. 


British.. 

German 

Austrian 


Cost of coal estimated at 23s. per ton. 

When it is considered that these figures have to be spread over three years they do 
not show much difference m cost of working and maintenance. J 

. Tt ma y al ; so be interesting to compare the average number of miles that these 
engines ran before entering the shops for their first general repairs, and their average 
coal consumption in pounds per mile up to that time, as shown in the following table 
which is compiled from our registers :— ° ’ 


Coal. 

Oil. 

Repairs. 

| Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

[ £ 

2,271 

117 

660 

3,048 

2,290 

108 

685 

3,083 

2,362 

105 

708 

3,175 


Biitisli . 
German. 
Austrian 


Miles. 

Lbs. 

59,684 

37-02 

59,804 

37-12 

52,519 

38-66 


Here again the difference, especially between the British and German makes is not 
great, and I may further remark that the drivers, so far as we are aware, have shown no 
preference for one make of engine rather than another, which argues that there is little 
to choose between the diflerent makes as regards their hauling and steamin- capacity 
lo ^complete these comparisons I give the initial cost of each make of engine *' 


Per Engine. 


British 

German 

Austrian 
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I conclude, therefore, from our experience, that, as regards their working and cost 
ot maintenance, the three makes of engine are practically the same, the slight 
difference in favour of the British being equalized by the extra initial cost. The 
finish, however, of the British-made engine is more carefully studied than that of either 
of the others, and in my opinion is well worth paying for. 

As a concrete example of the superiority of British finish I send four pieces of tube 
which, I think, fully bear out my remark. These sections have lately been sent us, 
two by the North British Locomotive Company and two by Henschel’s firm, as samples of 
the tubes which they are using for the coal economisers, which they are fitting to certain 
of the locomotives at present under construction for us. The additional price that each 
firm is charging for these economisers is the same, and the question of material was 
left in their hands. It may be well to remark that locomotive manufacturers do not 
make tubes. I do not know what firm is making those sent by Henschel, but the 
Weldless Steel Tube Company, Birmingham, is manufacturing those used by the North 
British Locomotive Company. 

Although the difference in finish is so marked and the cost of obtaining so high a 
standard must be proportionately great, there is nothing tangible to show that, in actual 
work, the one make of tube would be less satisfactory than the other, and thus an 
inspector would not be justified in condemning the less highly finished article. At the 
same time, if a purchaser saw the two makes side by side, I think there is little doubt as 
to which he would choose even if the better finished article involved additional expense. 

Turning to another question, viz., that of delivery, it may be instructive to compare 
the length of time demanded by the makers in 1901 for the construction oi the 
above mentioned British and German engines, with that demanded by the same makers 
for similar engines at present under construction. 



1905. 




Engines. 

Weeks. 

Neilson .. ,. .. 

15 

32 

Henschel .. .. 

30 

28 


It would be interesting to know the cause of so great a reduction in the length of 
time of delivery. As is well known, Messrs. Neilson combined in 1903 with Messrs. 
Dubbs and Messrs. Sharp Stewart to form the North British Locomotive Company, 
and thus greatly increased the output capacity of the works by enabling them to 
concentrate their efforts. 

I do not know definitely to what extent Henschel’s firm has increased its capacity 
during the same period, but 1 believe that considerable additions have been made to 
the workshops. There is, of course, another important factor, viz., whether, at the 
time of booking the later order the firms were comparatively free from other work, and 
it must also be borne in mind that in the 1901 order the construction of the engines 
was new to both firms, whereas in the 1905 order, the firms were conversant with every 
detail. Perhaps also these firms have now realized the importance of quick delivery. 

(Signed) F. H. TBEVITHICK. 

January 26, 1906. 


Inclosure 7 in No. 142. 

Memorandum by Mr. Machell on Crime in Egypt. 

THE extraordinary prosperity of the fellaheen has whetted their appetite and 
created in them a lust for gain. This breeds envy, malice, and hatred. The greater 
amount of crime in Egypt to-day can be directly traced to these causes. 
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Pulling up and burning crops, burning water-wheels, and poisoning cattle are far too 
common. A large number of cases, which figure as crimes and misdemeanours, are the 
outcome of personal quarrels about water, crops, or land, to which a criminal colour has 
been given by the complainant in order to give his case importance, and also to save 
himself the expense of bringing a civil action. 

A large number of “ attempted murders ” are cases of men who have been shot 
when out stealing or destroying crops, and who invent a story to account for what has 
happened. The persons who are shot naturally prefer to remain unknown, and, without 
any evidence on either side, it is difficult to obtain proofs. 

Many alleged “ attempted murders,” too, are really accidents. At weddings, loaded 
guns are freely discharged, and, if any one is shot, a story of brigandage is invented 
for the proces-verbal. 

Recently, a Bedouin, shooting at a jackal, missed, and shot a sleeping guest. A 
complete story was subsequently concocted, attributing the act to robbers. 

Again, a Sheikh of G-hafirs, going his rounds with a patrol, met one of his own men, 
whom he mistook for a thief, and shot at close range. A story of brigandage on a 
considerable scale was related and-never disproved. 

One of my Inspectors attributes 70 per cent, of these crimes to quarrels about 
women, water, and land, while he believes that at least 10 per cent, are due to 
accidents. 

Sometimes people of no particular importance are shot in order to get the Omdeh 
into trouble. 

All this indicates how necessary it is to go below the surface and understand what 
statistics will never show. 

Spite, as I have so often stated, plays by far the most important part in the manu¬ 
facture of crime, and I fear that it is this feeling which is usually uppermost in the mind 
of the fellah. The people have yet to learn that their interest lies in cordially 
co-operating with the Administration in suppressing criminal acts, instead of using the 
machinery of justice as a means of wreaking their private revenge, and remaining wholly 
indifferent to the public interest. 

A quarrel in a village between rival families or factions is a sure cause of crime, and, 
unless it is possible to find an Omdeh who is capable of taking charge, it is impossible to 
check it. 

The semi-nomadic Bedouin in Behera, and in certain other provinces, is a great 
source of anxiety to the fellaheen. He swaggers and boasts about his bravery until he 
finds an easy prey in the timid fellah who has no confidence in himself, and who never, 
like the Bedouin, combines with his fellows. 

A large number of crimes are of the kind described in French as “ crimes 
passionnels.” Murders are still common, and human life is held of little value. 

In Dessouk Markaz, lately, a ghafir shot at his Sheikh because he had insisted upon 
his keeping awake. The Sheikh roused him twice, and, when he passed by the third 
time, the ghafir deliberately fired at him. 

In another case, a small boy refused to give some dhurra to some Bedouins, who 
proceeded to beat him. Some fellaheen came to his assistance, and one was at once shot 
by a Bedouin, who said that his gun had gone off by accident. 

Among the Bedouins, it is contrary to etiquette for people between whom disputes 
are pending to meet each other carrying arms. This rule having, on two recent 
occasions, been transgressed, in one case murder, and in the other a murderous assault, 
was the result. 

At Embaba, only a few days ago, a man asked a woman for some radishes out of 
her field. She refused, and a dispute ensued, in which the woman’s father joined. A 
neighbour tried to separate the parties ; the man who was the original cause of the 
quarrel turned upon him, with the result that the former was killed by a blow of a 
naboot. 

Family feuds are a fruitful source of crime. The following is a curious example:— 

An Omdeh’s nephew, who was also his son-in-law, committed an assault upon the 
Omdeh’s brother and was sent to prison. On his release, he arranged to have his cattle 
“ stolen‘with violence,” and to accuse his uncle’s men. The cattle were driven away and 
hidden before the pretended attack took place. His own ghafir was to be beaten, and 
other evidence procured to satisfy the Court, Unfortunately, the blows were too severe, 
and the ghafir died. This upset the whole case, and the cattle had to be killed and 
buried. Every one knew the facts, but the case had to go before the Courts, with, of 
course, no result. 

Remarriage of a father is sometimes a cause of murder by the sons, with or without 


their mother’s connivance ; and cases are seen in which young children are murdered in 
order to spite their parents. Only a few days ago, a small boy was strangled and his 
body thrown into the latrine by his grandmother to spite his mother, with whom she’ 
had quarrelled. Conviction in all these cases is extremely difficult. The feeling of the 
family is that it is sufficient to lose one of their number, and that “ the living is better 
than the dead.” The same feeling is especially strong in crimes connected with the 
honour of women, when it is considered not only excusable, but right, for the family to 
take the law into its own hands. 

The interminable delays in civil suits account for a large number of murders and 
serious assaults—especially in connection with cases which involve disputes as to owner¬ 
ship of land in Upper Egypt. These cases are frequently adjourned time after time and 
the litigants are sent for to appear before the Court until perhaps a year may have passed 
without result. The moment arrives when the land ought to be sown. Both sides are 
equally convinced of their rights, and ultimately perhaps fight it out. 

Professional crime, as we understand it in England, is rare in comparison, and is 
much more easy to deal with. 

The brigand who used to terrorize the country-side has gone. Blackmailing 
cattle-lifters, however—well-known people who openly fatten upon the cowardice of 
their countrymen—still exist, and it is easy to commit small burglaries. Most people 
keep their money and their valuables in their houses, and I always wonder the number 
of thefts is not greater. 

The disinclination on the part of the victims to give evidence is still very marked. 
Fear of revenge and lack of confidence in the Courts are jointly responsible for this, and 
the thieves make their calculations accordingly. 

Although the Assize Courts in Lower Egypt are now contributing to improve this 
state of things, it is unfortunate that thefts, which are misdemeanours, have still to be 
tried in First Instance and Appeal. 

Evidence for the defence is abundant, but even the victims themselves often conspire 
to defeat the prosecution. As an example the following is interesting :— 

Some of the cattle belonging to a wealthy land-owner were stolen from his farm. 
Inquiry and search were made in vain, and the owner, in the course of a periodical visit 
to myself, complained bitterly of the lawlessness of the country and the inefficiency of 
the Administration. Yet all this time he and his son were actively arranging through an 
intermediary for the restitution of the cattle, with the result that as soon as the required 
amount was paid, they were all returned. The Mamur saw that this had been done by 
compounding, and accused the son, who met him with an indignant denial. Finally, 
father and son had to admit it, but absolutely declined to reveal the name of the 
intermediary. Although the police ultimately discovered this, as well as the identity of 
the thieves, it was impossible to proceed with the case in the teeth of the strongest 
opposition on the part of the persons, who in any other country would have been the 
plaintiffs. 

There is a great difference between the characters of the inhabitants of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. In Assiout and Girgeh, if a man is annoyed with another, his inclination is 
to attack him on the spot with whatever weapon comes first. The tempers of the 
“ Saidis ” are like volcanoes, which break out violently when least expected, and conse¬ 
quences are completely disregarded; whereas, in Lower Egypt, murder and violent 
assault are replaced by destroying crops and water-wheels and poisoning cattle, or, 
in important cases, getting an adversary waylaid and murdered by the local hooligans, 
who are ready to undertake anything if sufficiently well paid. 

I have before me many cases of murder in Upper Egypt which show the reckless 
disregard entertained by the perpetrators, both for the life of others and the consequences 
to themselves. Of the murder cases committed in Assiout Province this year, 37 were 
for vengeance, 20 free fights, 22 assaults resulting in death, 4 poisoning, 9 thieves shot 
when stealing, 1 body found in river, 3 newly born children, 3 missing. 

(Signed) P. MAOHELL, 

January 15, 1906. 
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$ 2310 ] No. 143. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 17.) 

(No. 27.) 

Cairo , March 8, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to submit my Report on the affairs of the Soudan for the year 
1905. It is based on information afforded to me by Sir Reginald Wingate and the 
officers serving under his command. 


I. General. 


1. Introductory. 

Those visitors to the Soudan who merely traverse the waste of burning sand which 
lies between Wady Haifa and Berber, or that equally inhospitable desert—now spanned 
by modern science—which separates the Nile from the Red Sea, and who at the same 
time remember that in almost every direction there lie vast arid tracts of a similar 
character, at present barely capable of supporting animal life in any form, may well be 
pardoned if, with Gordon and Stewart—the pioneers and martyrs of Soudan civilization— 
they jump to the conclusion that the country is, and will always remain, a “ useless 
possession.”. Yet, year by year, it is becoming more and more apparent that this 
conclusion is erroneous.* The main utility of the Soudan, in so far, at all events, as 
Egypt, is concerned, does not, indeed, depend on its capacity for local development. It 
is derived from the fact that the Nile runs through the country, and that complete 
control over that river throughout its course is a matter of vital importance to the 
Egyptians. Were it not for this all-important consideration, the redemption of the 
Soudan from a state of savagery and barbarism, however desirable in itself, would not, 
in my opinion, be an undertaking on which the expenditure of Egyptian lives—in which 
term I, of course, include those of foreigners who are in the service of the Egyptian 
Government—or of Egyptian treasure, would be justifiable. Incidentally, however, in 
the execution of a policy which is imposed on the Egyptians and their rulers as an 
economic and political necessity, the question of the local development of the Soudan 
acquires an importance in itself, irrespective of the reasous which originally forced it 
into prominence. 

I. propose, in the following Report, to show in some detail the stage of development 
to which, after seven years of continuous effort on the part of a small, but very capable, 
band of officials, ably directed by Sir Reginald Wingate, the Soudan has now attained. 
The work which lies before them and their successors is still very arduous. For the 
moment, more cannot be said than that the initial difficulties inherent in the situation 
have for the most part been overcome. Yet no impartial judge will deny that the 
measure of success already attained is far greater than could reasonably have been 
anticipated seven years ago, or that there is good hope of attaining results still more 
satisfactory within the near future. If the utility of the Soudan, considered on its own 
productive and economic merits, is not already proved to the satisfaction of the world— 
if it is not already clear that the reoccupation of the country has inflicted, more perhaps 
than any other event of modern times, a deadly blow to the abominable traffic in slaves, 
and to the institution of domestic slavery, which is only one degree less hateful than 
that traffic—it may confidently be asserted that we are on the threshold of convincing 
proof. ° 

That partial proof which is already forthcoming has not, indeed, been obtained 
without sacrifice, both in money and also—which is of far greater importance—in 
valuable lives. Africa, more by reason of its climate than of the temper of its 

* Au intelligent American observer who visited the Soudan in 1905, and went carefully into the 
piospects of cotton growing, cattle breeding, and niiuing, wrote as follows: “ The truth is, tlm Soudan is as 
much an undeveloped country as our owu Mississippi Valley a hundred years ago, and with a very much 
wider range of possibilities already established.” 


population, continues to levy a heavy toll on those strangers who, whether in the 
pursuit of gain, or, as is the case in the instance now under discussion, at the 
call of duty, seek to penetrate far into its hitherto well-nigh inviolate precincts. 
From 1901 to 1904, both inclusive, 11 British officers,* 2 British non-commissioned 
officers, and 32 Egyptian or Soudanese officers died. I have now, to my infinite regret, 
to record the deaths, during 1905 and the early part of 1906, of Major Boulnois, 
Lieutenant Fell, Captain Sterling, Colour-Sergeant Boardman, Mr. Barron, of the 
Geological Survey, Mr. Marsden, Deputy Inspector at Senaar, and six Egyptian and 
Soudanese officers. 

This is a heavy death roll, when considered in relation to the small number of 
those employed,! and when it is also remembered that those who died were all men in 
the prime ol life, specially selected for their physical strength and for their presumed 
capacity for resisting disease. 

Neither does the number of deaths adequately represent the amount of national 
and personal sacrifice, for from 1901 to 1905, both inclusive, 10 British officers, 1 British 
non-commissioned officer, and 23 Egyptian and Soudanese officers were invalided from 
ill-health. Further, it cannot be doubted that many civil and military officials, who 
have neither succumbed nor been invalided, have suffered severely in health from the 
praiseworthy zeal with which they have performed their work under conditions of 
special hardship. 

I will not deny that the prize is worth the cost, but there can be no manner of 
doubt that it is being dearly bought. All that can be said to console the mourners over 
the loss of these valuable young lives, which the onward march of Soudanese civilization 
has claimed as its victims, is that, as I firmly believe, their friends and relatives will not 
have died in vain, for the noble cause in which they laid down their lives is bound 
ultimately to triumph. 


2. General Condition of the Country. 

In an oriental country there is no better test of the general condition of the 
population than that to be found in the number of petitions addressed to the highest 
authority in the land. Sir Reginald Wingate very wisely, therefore, causes a careful 
register to be kept of all the petitions which are addressed to him. In 1900, he received 
no less than 4,074 petitions. Last year the number had sunk to 1,108. It is especially 
satisfactory to note that, only seven complaints were received having reference to the 
taxation; and in these no complaint was made that the taxes were too heavy, but only 
that, by reason of want of rain, the crops had been bad. As regards slavery, also, the 
number of petitions has fallen from 40 in 1902 to 16 in 1905, of which, one only was a 
complaint of kidnapping. The only subject in respect to which there is an increase of 
petitions is in the category classified as “ Property.” Of these, 172 were received in 
1905, as compared to 105 in 1902. The reasou for this increase is that, owing to the 
great rise of price in the lands adjoining Khartoum, a number of claims, most of which 
could not be substantiated, have been put forward. I should add that Mr. Shaheen, 
the Secretary who keeps the record of the petitions, concludes his report in the 
following terms :— 

“ Most of the petitions received were reasonable, and not in a single case did auy 
of the petitioners show a desire to give a bribe or a present.” 

For the rest, I cannot, I think, do better than quote the high authority of the 
Inspector-General. Slatin Pasha writes as follows:— 

“The justice of the Government is recognized by every soul in the Soudan, by 
sedentary natives as well as by the nomad Arabs, and I have never heard that even the 
losing party suspected Government officials of having been influenced by private reasons^ 
in giving a decision or sentence. They have often appealed, but they^ have never 
complained of injustice. Although there may still be sometimes a little dissatisfaction 

* Of those, one was murdered, one was killed by an elephant, one died partly from wounds received m 
action and partly from disease, and the remainder died of disease, mostly fever. 

I The death rate, 1 should observe, lias been proportionately far higher amongst the British than 
amongst the Egyptian and Soudanese ollicers and non-commissioned officers. I trust that it will not be 
inferred from anything I have said that residence everywhere in the Soudan is attended with any special 
risks to health. Such is very far from being the case. The greater part of the country is certainly no moro 
unhealthy than Egypt. The high death rate, to which allusion is made above, is almost exclusively duo to 
the prevalence of fever in the Equatorial regions. 1 beg - to refer to the remarks made by Dr. Uhristo- 
phorson, which I have quoted in this Report. See Chapter 33, entitled *• Public Health.” 
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amongst the population, if an order is given which does not fit in with their immediate 
views and inclinations, they soon realize that such orders are issued in their interest 
and in that of the public welfare. The people are daily gaining more confidence in our 
good intentions, and are convinced that we do our best to establish security in the 
country. The population is becoming more active and public wealth is increasing. 
Whereas, in former days, a wealthy man was afraid to draw upon himself the attention 
of the authorities and thus be exposed to their despotic measures, nowadays it is just 
the contrary. Everyone wishes to be wealthy, or, at least, to be considered as a man of 
means, because he knows that on account of his wealth he may be consulted by the 
Government officials on public questions, and be able to exercise some degree of 
influence. The people give a great proof of their confidence in the Government in 
sending their sons to Government schools. Practically all the tribes of the Soudan are 
represented, and there are so many applicants that we are forced to refuse a certain 
number. 

“ If the Arab population gives proof of genuine progress in civilization by better 
built houses, bigger and cleaner huts, and a larger demand for furniture, which was 
unknown before, so also the pagans inhabiting the southern part of the Soudan prove 
their advance in their own way. Travelling now on a steamer along the White Nile, 
one finds men and women, who used only to wear beads and brass wire, in possession 
of clothing, and they hesitate to meet you in their former state of nudity. In former 
days, on seeing a steamer stopping at the bank, they used to run away and flee into the 
interior, fearing to be robbed or taken away as slaves. Now, they meet the boats, 
greeting officials and travellers, and try to sell their corn, chickens, &c., at as high 
prices as possible. A great number of natives, especially of the Shilluk and Dinka 
tribes, already know the value of money and goods, and the golden days when one 
could buy a bull or a sheep for some beads worth a few pence have passed away. This 
is, I think, a clear proof of the progress of civilization in this part of the world. 

“ Public security prevails throughout the whole of the Soudan. Considering the 
extent of the country, murder and highway robbery are rare ; there is comparatively 
little thieving, and that nearly always amongst the natives and not from the white man. 
Our police is sound and good, and the Sheikhs and Omdehs of villages and tribes, who 
are the pick of the population, are responsible for safety and tranquillity in the country. 
In consequence of this, there is no more slave-raiding on a large scale, and. Governors 
of provinces, who are working hand in hand with the Slavery Department, state that 
only isolated cases now occur. 

“ The conclusion at which I have personally arrived is that, by treating the people 
with justice and making allowances for their habits and customs, we have succeeded in 
gaining their confidence, and that they have now ceased to be indifferent to our 
efforts, and are willing to assist us to attain our object—peace and prosperity in the 
Soudan.” 


3. Religious Disturbances. 

It is satisfactory to be able to report that during the past year little or no trouble 
has been occasioned by religious agitators. 

“ In this connection,” Sir Reginald Wingate writes, “ I may mention that I continue 
to receive most valuable assistance from the body of educated and enlightened Ulema 
and religious authorities in the country who, although admitting that the general 
improvement which has taken place in the lot of the people tends to lessen the danger of 
a recurrence of fanaticism to any great extent, still acknowledge that the superstitious 
ignorance which pervades the mass of the population renders it imperative on the 
Government to neglect none of the precautions requisite to guard against such a 
danger.” 

Two insignificant cases only are recorded during the year 1905. In July last, a 
Fiki from Abu Deleik, named Hassan Wad Hassouna, proceeded to Dameira in Northern 
Kordofan, where he gathered a small following and took it upon himself to settle 
disputes and religious questions. He was at once arrested and sent to Khartoum, but 
when it was ascertained that his object was merely to collect money for himself, he 
was released under guarantee. The second case was that of a religious maniac, who 
gathered a few ignorant people around him in Omdurman, and would probably have 
caused a disturbance of the peace had he not been at once arrested. Deportation from 
the Soudan is probably the most effective deterrent in such cases. 
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4. Frontier Affairs. 


(a.) Soudan-Erythraan Frontier. 

The relations between the local Italian and Soudanese authorities continue to be in 
all respects most satisfactory. 

The question of how the waters of the River Gash, which rises in Abyssinia and 
flows through Erythrsea into the Soudan, should be handled, now forms the subject of 
negotiations 0 between the Soudan and Erythrsean Governments. There is every reasor 
to hope that some arrangement, which will be satisfactory to both parties, will be 
made. 


(b.) Soudan"Abyssinian Frontier. 


The destruction of the stronghold of the notorious slave-raider Ibrahim Wad 
Mahmoud, to which I alluded in my last Annual Report (p. 133), has had a most 
tranquillizing effect on the country in the neighbourhood of Jerok. The Barun tribe, 
on whom he had preyed continuously for years, now enjoys comparative rest. 

The Soudan Government does nothing to encourage emigration from Abyssinia. 
Nevertheless, considerable bodies of Abyssinians occasionally pass the frontier. They 
will probably continue to do so, so long as the administration of the frontier districts of 
Abvssinia compares unfavourably with that of the Soudan. The situation is one which 
might cause a good deal of trouble, were it not that the present enlightened Ruler of 
Abyssinia fully understands and appreciates the difficulties, and is not likely to be 
influenced by the distorted reports which, possibly, are at times sent to him by local 


officials. . , . 

It is possible that at some future time a slight rectification of the frontier may 
afford a solution of this difficult problem ; but it is most undesirable that any idea that 
the Government of the Soudan is seeking to extend its territorial possessions at the 
expense of Abyssinia should gain credence. Such a rectification can only be effected 
if both Governments approach the question with entire confidence in their mutual 
integrity, and with a reciprocal desire to do all that is possible to improve the 
welfare and prosperity of the inhabitants residing within their respective spheres of 
influence. 

With the consent of the Emperor Menelek, the Enclave at Itang, which was granted 
to the Soudan Government as a trading station, has been abandoned, and the trading 
post removed further up the River Baro to Gambela. This change haB in every respect 
been beneficial. 


(c.) Bahr-el-Ghazal and Lado Enclave. 

I stated in my last Report (p. 112) that a strong patrol, under the command of 
Major Boulnois, had been sent into the Nyam Nyam country against Sultan Yambio. 
I added, in a foot-note, that, at the moment of closing my Report, information had 
reached me that Major Boulnois had been completely successful in attaining the object 
of his mission, and that Sultan Yambio had died of the wounds which he had received in 

action. . 

It is perhaps desirable that I should now state, at somewhat greater length than 
heretofore, the circumstances which led up to the dispatch of this expedition, and that I 
should record its results. 

In the autumn of 1903, a small escort convoying a number of presents for Sultan 
Yambio—the paramount Chief of the Nyam Nyam tribes—left Rumbek, under the 
command of the late Captain Armstrong, for the purpose of entering into personal 
negotiations with that monarch and hoisting the British and Egyptian flags in this 
portion of the Soudan, which up to that time had not been effectively reoccupied. 
The correspondence, which had previously taken place between Sultan Yambio and the 
Soudan Government, had been of so friendly a nature that the party was organized, 
more on the lines of an embassy than of a force to meet and overcome opposition 
Unfortunately, a few marches from Rumbek, Captain Armstrong was killed by an 
elephant, and the party had to proceed under the command of Colour-Sergeant 
Boardman.* 
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* Since deceased from illness contracted in the Bahr-el-Qhanal. 
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On entering Nyam Nyam territory, tlie attitude of the natives was noticed to be 
hostile. The party was dogged in its march by armed bands, whose numbers daily 
increased, a general attack being only averted by the determined attitude of the little 
force. Seeing the futility of attempting to carry out his instructions in the face of the 
ever-increasing opposition, Colour-Sergeant Boardman skilfully withdrew his force by 
night, and, by covering 120 miles in four days, managed to shake himself clear of the 
pursuing Nyam Nyams with but few casualties, except in transport animals and baggage, 
including the presents for Yarnbio. 

In February 1904, a patrol of 100 men and two guns under Captain Wood was 
again sent to attempt to open negotiations. It was treacherously attacked by a party of 
Nyam Nyams under Rikta, a son of Yarnbio, who had professed friendship to the 
Government, and had volunteered to aid it with supplies and transport. The losses on 
this occasion were Captain Haynes, who died of his wounds, two men killed, and eight 
wounded. After the fight, the patrol was unable to proceed further owing to no supplies 
or transport being available, the natives of the district having all fled. The patrol 
retired slowly to Mvolo (lat. 6° 6', long. 29° 58') in order to keep in touch with 
the movements of a Belgian Scientific Mission which, with a large armed escort under 
Commandant Lemaire, had established itself there within Anglo-Egyptian terrirory. On 
diplomatic representations being made through London and Brussels, this force withdrew 
southwards with the intention, as it was thought at the time, of evacuating Soudan 
territory. ■ 

It was evident, after these two attempts, that peaceful negotiations were out of the 
question, so an expeditionary force of sufficient strength to overcome any opposition 
likely to be met with was dispatched in order to establish permanently the authority of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Government in this portion of the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

The force, which was placed under the command of the late Major W. A. Boulnois, 
was organized in two columns. The Eastern Column, under the command of Captain 
Sutherland, was ordered to advance from Rumbek via, Mvolo into the eastern portion of 
the Nyam Nyam territory, engage the attention of Mangi, the most powerful son of 
Yarnbio, and, by enforcing his submission, prevent him from coming to the assistance of 
his father. The Western Column, under the immediate command of Major Boulnois, 
advanced on Tembura and N’doruma directly against Yarnbio himself. 

The Eastern Column was concentrated at Mvolo by the 1st January, 1905, on which 
date it began its advance towards the position held by Mangi. The Western Column 
completed its concentration at N’doruma—255 miles south of Wau—in the third week 
of January, and began its advance against Yarnbio on the 26th of that month. 

The Eastern Column marched southwards along the Rohl River, mostly through 
uninhabited country, till the 30th January, when it came across a post of Congo Free 
State troops located at Ire (lat. 4° 55', long. 29° 43'), which Captain Sutherland 
ascertained were a portion of the “Lemaire Mission” to which I have previously 
referred. Subsequently, it transpired that Commandant Lemaire had established five 
posts in Soudan territory. On the 12th February, the column crossed the River Meridi 
and proceeded westward to Mangi’s village, where it effected a junction with the Western 
Column on the 25th. There was practically no serious opposition on the part of the 
Nyam Nyams to the advance of the column. This was undoubtedly due to the presence 
of Congo Free State forces in their midst, and to a heavy defeat which these forces had 
inflicted on them when attacking one of their posts a short time before. 

The Western Column, on the 30th January, reached Zugumbia. On the 3rd February, 
the Mounted Infantry scouts located an ambush of the enemy, who retired after a short 
skirmish. On the 6th, a large force of the Nyam Nyams was found massed to oppose the 
column, but retired on a determined advance being made. On the 7th, Yambio’s village 
was occupied, Yarnbio fleeing into the bush. On the 8th, a column under the command 
of the late Lieutenant Fell advanced, located Yarnbio himself, and dispersed his force 
after a slight skirmish. That evening, three columns went out to effect the capture 
of the Sultan. This was successfully accomplished by Major Carter’s column. 
Yarnbio received a mortal wound in the skirmish, from which he died that night. 
By Yambio’s death the country was relieved from a barbarous and cruel despotism, 
which had pressed heavily on the people for many years. The event was, therefore, hailed 
with satisfaction, as was shown by the numbers who in a short time came in gladly 
to Government. There was no further resistance. On the 22nd February, two com¬ 
panies, under Captain Gordon, were detached from the column to join hands with 
the Eastern Column, and one company, under Major Carter, was sent to locate the 
four other Belgian posts reported to be established in Soudan territory. The expe¬ 
ditionary force, although not exposed to any heavy fighting, underwent considerable 
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hardships and arduous marching on short rations under difficult climatic and other 
conditions. The presence of the Tsetse fly caused heavy mortality amongst the transport 
animals. It was only possible to carry the absolute necessaries of life with the columns. 
“The bearing and behaviour of the troops,” Sir Reginald Wingate writes, “was 
excellent, and the cheerful spirit with which the difficulties inseparable from an 
advance through dense bush were met and overcome, is deserving of the highest 
praise.” 

The objects of the expedition, though gained with but little bloodshed, have 
been completely realized. A large extent of country has been effectively reoccupied 
by the Soudan Government. The paramount Chief and instigator of hostility to 
Government is now dead; his sons and the various Chiefs of the sub-tribes have 
made their submission; permanent posts have been established, and a civilized adminis¬ 
tration initiated. 

It is with the greatest regret that I have to record that Major Boulnois, who was 
responsible for the organization and leading of the force, and to whom the success 
which was attained was principally due, died last May at Mvolo of dysentery. 
Major Boulnois was a very valuable officer. As a leader and administrator he showed 
himself to be possessed of high qualities, and in his dealings with the Congo Free State 
officials with whom he was brought into contact he displayed the utmost tact and 
discretion. 

Very shortly afterwards, Lieutenant Fell died at Tembura of blackwater fever. This 
"officer was mainly responsible for cutting a navigable waterway through the marshes of 
the Jur River. He had much influence with the natives, by whom he was held in high 
esteem. His loss is greatly to be deplored. Major Boulnois expressed a wish on his 
deathbed that the very valuable services of Lieutenant Fell to the expedition should be 
brought to notice. 

On the conclusion of the operations narrated above, small garrisons had to be left 
to form posts for administrative purposes in the Nyam Nyam country, but the fact of 
armed forces of the Congo Free State being still in the territory between the Congo- 
Nile watershed and 5° north latitude made it necessary for the Commandants of the 
respective forces on the spot to come to a modus vivendi, which laid down that Com¬ 
mandant Lemaire’s “ Scientific Mission ” should maintain its present armed posts, but that 
the Soudan Government should maintain the administration of the territory in question 
pending diplomatic negotiations. Since this arrangement was made, the King of the 
Belgians has promulgated a Decree attaching the territory between the Congo-Nile 
watershed and 5° north latitude to one of the administrative districts of the Congo Free 
State. The Belgian Commandant of the Lado Enclave, as also the Brussels authorities, 
have, therefore, been informed that all communications from the north vi& the Nile with 
the Belgian posts on that river will be stopped until such time as the disputed territory 
in the Balir-el-Ghazal has been wholly evacuated by the troops of the Congo 
Free State. 

I should add that the eflect on the native tribes ,of the strained relations existing 
between Europeans in these distant regions is very unsatisfactory. This, indeed, 
constitutes the most dangerous element in the situation, for—however anxious each side 
may be to avoid a collision—the local inhabitants will not fail to aggravate the tension 
and render the continuance of amicable relations more and more difficult. It is, therefore, 
most desirable that the administration oi these districts should be carried on exclusively 
by the officers and officials of the Soudan Government, and that the Congo Free State 
troops should be speedily withdrawn. 


(d.) French Congo. 

With the object of opening up trade relations between the Bahr-el-Ghazal and the 
French Congo, a small steamer was procured for the navigation of the upper waters of 
the Jur River. Unfortunately, no direct communication by water can be established, 
owing to the rapids at Raffile. Efforts have been made to blast some of the rocks, but, 
owing to the numerous operations in progress in other parts of the country, it was not 
possible during the past year to devote sufficient attention to this work. It is to be 
hoped that renewed efforts on a larger scale will be made during the current year. The 
removal of this natural obstacle would enable the products (principally india-rubber) ol 
the eastern portion of the French Congo to be exported vih tlie Nile at a greatly reduced 
cost. The establishment of commercial relations between the French Congo and the 
Soudan cannot fail to be of great benefit to both countries. 

[1613] 
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(e.) Uganda. 

Until the Uganda Railway system is further developed, it will probably be more 
economical for the Nile provinces of that Protectorate to use the Nile route vi& 
Khartoum than that down to the east coast of Africa. The trade returns, however, show 
that for the present no great advantage is taken of the facilities offered by the former 
of these two routes. Possibly, a more active trade will be established now that the Nile- 
Red Sea Railway has been opened, and the cost of transport viff the Soudan consequently 
diminished. 

As regards telegraphic communication, the Uganda authorities are now working 
their way down the Nile from their last telegraph station, which is at Wadelai. The 
Soudan Government hopes in a few months to establish telegraphic communication 
between Bor and Gondokoro; but some time must elapse before it will be possible to 
connect Bor directly with Khartoum. 


(f.) Darfour. 

Mainly owing to the valuable assistance afforded by Slatin Pasha, the relations 
between Sultan Ali Dinar and the Soudan Government continue to be most satisfactory. 
The Sultan appears now thoroughly to understand that the Soudan Government enter¬ 
tains no hostile intentions towards him, and that there is no desire to remove him from 
his present position. He has abolished many annoying restrictions formerly imposed on 
merchants, with the result that trade relations have improved. He has also paid his 
annual tribute with regularity, and appears to have made himself generally more popular 
than heretofore with his subjects. 


5. Missionary Work. 

In previous Reports* I have dealt so fully with the policy pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment, both in Egypt and the Soudan, with reference to missionary work that my remarks 
on this occasion need be but very brief. Broadly speaking, as regards the Soudan, 
it may be said that missionary work, properly so called, is forbidden in those provinces 
which are inhabited by Moslems, but that the field is left open for missionary enterprise 
in the southern provinces, which are inhabited by pagans. 

I have always felt that there was no great difficulty in enunciating the policy, which 
is, indeed, manifestly dictated by the facts of the situation. The main difficulty was to 
get it understood, more especially by the inhabitants of the Soudan. It appears, 
however, that the system adopted of translating my Annual Reports into Arabic, and 
circulating them widely in the country, has produced some satisfactory results, even in 
the remote provinces of the Soudan. The Governor of the Blue Nile Province writes as 
follows:— 

“The Mamour of Abou Deleig reports that suspicion as to the attitude of the 
Government towards the Mohamedan religion existed there amongst the Batahin Arabs 
until quite recently, It may be of interest to note that the talisman which has conjured 
it away is, according to his statement, Chapter 37 of Lord Cromer’s Annual Report on 
the Soudan for 1904. That such statements of policy should be able to be read, and 
their spirit and intention appreciated, in the remotest parts of the Soudan is distinctly 
satisfactory.” 

Sir Reginald Wingate also writes :— 

“ That the policy adopted as regards missionaries is being gradually understood by 
Europeans and natives alike is, I think, proved by the complete absence of any form of 
controversy between the various Christian and Moslem religious bodies established in the 
Soudan. Not only does a very tolerant spirit prevail between the various communities 
in Khartoum, but I will even go so far as to say that the responsible heads of the 
religious bodies are, it seems to me, fully convinced of the soundness of that policy, 
and than they are heartily co-operating with the Government in giving effect to it.” 

The Church Missionary Society has equipped and dispatched to Mongalla a party of 
three missionaries accompanied by a skilled agriculturist and mechanical engineer. I 
do not doubt that the presence of this small party will exercise a beneficial influence on 
the natives who come within its sphere of work. I should add that the Austrian Mission 


is affording valuable assistance to the Government in the matter of technical education 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. 

Slatin Pasha makes the following remarks, in which I fully concur: 

“Missionary work amongst the pagan tribes is a civilizing one. b e gm by 

teaching these savages the elements of common sense, good behaviour, and obedience to 
Government authority, rather than religion. As far as I am no 

baptized any one yet, nor have they converted any of them to Christianity bu 
there is no doubt that they have had an improving effect on the character of the 
arrmnast whom thev have settled, and they have certainly gained thei 


6. Explorations. 

During the past year, comparatively few exploration parties have traversed the 
country whilst the Survey Department has been obliged to turn its attention more 
rSXto cadastral requirements. Hence, the record of work done in actually 
visiting unknown parts of this vast country is not so full as in previous years. Never¬ 
theless” a wood deal has been accomplished. It is perhaps unnecessary that I should 
enter interim detail, more especially as those interested in this subject may now find aU 
that thev require in an exhaustive work recently published The Anglo-Lgyptian 
Soudan 1905 ” compiled and edited by Lieutenant-Colonel Count Gleichen fonneily 
Soudan* Agent and°Director of Intelligence, besides giving a mass of information on the 
resources development, administration, and commerce of the Soudan supplies also a full 
ge^^aphicMdescription of .he country, and contains details of the various routes 
traversed by exploring parties, officers, officials, and private individuals. To apprec a 
what has been P done m this direction, reference should be made to this work, as well 
as to the various maps which have been compiled in the Survey Department of the ^ouda 


II. Economics 


7. Population. 

In my Report for the year 1903, I elated that a very rough estimate gave the 

enumerate 11 the population wou ^ 

o- 

Sn^ Tte° present Sma™ is probably somewhat -re correct Oran^that made in 

the ™y large proportion of ‘SuBTSte 

degree ’ m th ° 

re ‘Tsim“d.-^ 

Of these, 2,787 are Europeans, and 8,209 Abyssmians, Egyptians, Indians, &c. 


See, notably, u Egypt No. 1 of 1905,” p. 139. 
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8. Labour. 

The labour question in the Soudan already presents considerable difficulties, and 
these difficulties are likely to increase as time goes on. The rate of wages has risen 
everywhere,, and the demand, both on the part of the Government and of private 
individuals, is greater than the supply. The Soudan Government is apprehensive that, 
attracted by the high rate of wages, cultivators will abandon agriculture—a result which 
would certainly be detrimental to the country. A short while" ago, a Committee sat at 
Khartoum to consider this subject. Some members of the Committee urged that the 
only remedy was to import at once a large quantity of outside labour. On this 
proposal, Sir Reginald Wingate makes the following remarks:— 

‘•Undoubtedly, under normal conditions, the ordinary wage rate should be 
determined primarity by competition for labour amongst contractors and private 
individuals ; and if it is then found impossible to adjust the supply to the demand, the 
only remedy would appear to be for the Government either to reduce its programme or 
to encourage immigration. c 

“ But is the situation entirely normal ? Those most competent to judge are of 
opinion that it is not, and that the present state of affairs is not owing to the non-existence 
in the country of the requisite amount of labour, but is due to the fact that the 
sources of supply have not yet been fully opened up. They are, therefore, strongly 
against the importation of foreign labour on a large scale until every effort has been 
made locally to adjust supply and demand.” 

For the moment, the steps which have been taken are as follows:—In the first place, 
a Labour Bureau has been created, with a view to preventing one Government Depart¬ 
ment from competing in the labour market against another. This is obviously a sound 
measure. In the second place, it has been decided that the allottees of land at Port 
Soudan, where the demand for labour will probably be specially great, will be required, 
as part of their contracts, to import foreign labour for their own necessities. This 
measure will apply, only to Port Soudan, and will be purely tentative. If, as is quite 
possible, its execution is found to entail great objections, the decision of the Government 
can be modified. 

There is also a large demand for skilled labour. The Soudan Government is 
doing all that it can to encourage technical education; but I have little doubt that, for 
some years to come, the country will have to depend mainly upon foreigners for this 
description of labour. 

I mentioned in my Report for last year (p. 126) that the experiment, which was 
then novel, of employing Bedouin labour on the Nile-Red Sea Railway had been tried 
but that it had not proved successful. “ Nevertheless,” I added, “ I trust that at some 
future time the attempt will be renewed.” I still do not despair of eventually cretthm 
the Bedouins to work. Major O’Connell, the Moudir of Kordofau, makes the following 
remarks in his Report:— 

“ Tlie area cultivated by the Bagara tribes has increased enormously this year, and 
most of the labour is done by the Arabs. I mentioned this to show the absurdity of the 
statement, made from time to time, that Arabs cannot do agricultural labour.” 

9. Agriculture. 

(a.) Extent of Cultivation. 

The agricultural development of the country is proceeding steadily. The number 
of sakias increased from 8,902 in 1904 to 9,744 in 1905, an increase of 842; and the 
number of shadoofs, from 2,003 in 1904 to 2,388 in 1905, an increase of 385. The 
following Table shows the relative areas under cultivation in 1904 aud 1905 respectively:— 


1904. 1905. 


, Acres. Acres. 

Artificially irrigated .. .. .. .. 100,339 107,443 

oru P. 386,437 536,419 

1)100(1 •• .. .. .. .. 42,463 61,010 


Total .. .. .. .. 529,239 704,872 
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There has, therefore, been a total increase of 175,633 acres. 
The principal crops cultivated in 1905 were as follows:— 


Crops. 

Acres. 

B;irlev 




13,348 

Cutton 




23,898 

ntuura .. .. .. 




472,066 

Milt, t 




48,281 

Imliiin corn 




12,473 

Onions .. .. 




1,754 

Lubia .. .. 




11,985 

Beans .. .. .. 




1.497 

Wheat .. .. .. 




22,075 

Simsim .. .. .. .. 




88,280 

Mn-cellaneous .. 




9,215 

Total .. .. .. 

•• 

•• 

•• 

704,872 


(b.) Cotton. 

It will be seen, from the figures given above, that the total area under cultivation 
of cotton in 1905 was 23,898 acres. This constitutes an increase of 8,631 acres on the 
figures of 1904. 

At a subsequent period of this Report, under the head of “ Provincial .Administra¬ 
tions,” I give a few extracts from the Reports of the various Governors oi provinces, 
which will enable some idea of the prospects of increased cotton cultivation in the Soudan to 
be formed. The following extract from the Report of Mr. Broun sums up the case very 
succinctly : “ When it is taken into consideration how naturally indolent and conservative 
the people of the Soudan are, and how difficult it is for them to abandon beaten tracks, 
there is no reason for being‘disappointed with the rate of progress which has been 
attained this year. This much knowledge we have acquired with greater certainty than 
heretofore, namely, that Egyptian cotton can be grown, with a reasonable chance ol 
success, in most parts of the Soudan, provided it is sown at the most favourable period 
of the year, and the right amount of water can be provided. In the Northern Soudan, 
Suakin excepted, May and June are the most favourable months for planting; but 
experiments have still to prove whether cotton can be successfully grown during the 
periods within which Egypt permits us to have an unlimited amount of water.. 

In explanation of this last sentence, I should mention that, with a view to not 
endangering the supply of water for Egypt, the Soudan Government is only allowed to 
sanction the use of pumps from the 15th July to the 31st January—that is to say, during 
the period ol flood. The whole of the summer supply of water in the Nile goes down to 
Egypt, with the exception of enough to cultivate some 10,000 to 12,000 acres in the 
Soudan. Until some of the large irrigation works now being studied are constructed, it 
wdl be impossible to change this state oi things. Egypt manifestly has the first call on 
the Nile water, and the summer supply is as yet insufficient even for Egypt proper. I 
commend this fact to those who occasionally contend that Egypt is being sacrificed for 
the Soudan. As a matter of fact, the very contrary is the case. In respect to the vital 
question of water, the progress of the Soudan is being retarded, in order not to do any 
harm to Egypt. I mention the point because some of the statements made on this 
subject may be due to ignorance of the real facts of the case. I fear, however, that they 
are often the result of wilful misrepresentation, against which, of course, I cannot hope 
to contend in argument. 

(c.) Wheat. 

The area under wheat cultivation was about the same in 1905 as in 1904, that is to 
say, approximately 22,000 acres. Mr. Broun, however, observes : “ It is satisfactory to note 

that wheat is being tried in new places.There is no reason why the Soudan should 

not capture the Red Sea trade, especially as Soudanese, and Egyptian wheats grown m 
the Soudan compare in analysis favourably with Indian wheat, which now holds the 
market. As is the case with cotton, there may be some prejudice against increasing this 
cultivation, due to the fact that the natives have, in remote places, to learn the value ot 
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the product. An instance of this came under the observation of the Governor of the 
White Nile Province. He discovered a cultivator exchanging an ardeb of wheat for one 
of dhurra, which a wily merchant was offering him.” 


(d.) Rubber. 

Towards the end of 1904, the services of an expert (Mr. Harold Brown) were 
obtained, through the Imperial Institute, of London, with a view to investigating the 
rubber in the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. His report was not favourable. He says that 
most of the existing rubber vines have been ruined by bad methods of tapping, and that 
there appears to be only one species of vine, which occurs only sparsely, worth cultivating 
The matter requires further investigation ; but it appears certain that some long while 
will elapse before the rubber industry in the Soudan can be developed to any great 

tj 6 r\ ts • 

(e.) Gum. 

Owing to the low prices for gum which prevailed in 1905, the exports from the 
Soudan fell off. Only 184,950 kantars were exported up to the 30th September as 
compared to 209,028 kantars for the corresponding period of the previous year. I*am 
informed that the prospects of the gum crop during the current year are very favourable. 
A careful investigation is being made, both chemically and commercially, into the 
relative merits of Senegal and Soudanese gum. 

(f.) Dates. 

It is probable that the date trade of the Soudan will permit of considerable 
development, more especially from the Province of Dongola. Colonel Jackson reports that 
there are at present 366,000 date trees in that province, and that thousands more are 
being planted. The construction of the line from Kereima to Abou Hamed will place 
the Dongola Province in direct communication with the Red Sea, and will probably 
permit of the export of dates to Arabia and elsewhere. 1 J 


(g.) Seeds, Ground-nuts, gfc. 

There appeal to be possibilities of developing the export of castor-oil from the 
Soudan. Sir Reginald Wingate writes:— 

Inquiiies show that the castor-oil plant not only grows in almost every province 
but that in some, notably in Sennar, Dongola, the Blue Nile, Kassala, and Berber it can 
be grown in great profusion.” 

The possibility of cultivating coriander, cummin, fennel, linseed, mowra, and rape 
seed is at present engaging the attention of the Director of Agriculture and Lands. 

Small quantities of ground-nuts are now grown, but there can be no doubt whatever 
that they might be grown in much larger quantity. The subject deserves consideration. 
In 1903, the French Colony of Senegal exported ground-nuts to the value of about 
1,383,000Z. 

A statement made by the Governor of the Bahr-el-Ghazal to the effect that his 
province is capable of producing a large quantity of tapioca—the starch grains of the 
cassava—has led to inquiry. Samples for analysis are being obtained. 


10. Trade. 

Pending the formation of a Commercial Department, which is now in course of 
organization, the information which I am able to give with regard to the trade of the 
Soudan is not so perfect as I should wish. The following figures, however, may be ot 
interest j— 

„ r, Fnnc/n 1 ^ 6 ° f the im P orts ’ which passed through Wadi Haifa in 1905 was 
£ E. 1,092,000, as compared to £E. 751,000 in the previous year. There was therefore 
an increase of £ E. 341,000. The principal imports* were— ’ 
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Imports. 

Value 




£ E. 

Cotton goods 

• • . • • 

> . ,, 

394,000 

Wrought iron 

. . . . • 

. 

110,000 

Liquors 

. • . . , 

• 

84,000 

Machinery.. 

.. 

.. 

60,000 


The exports vi& Haifa were only £E. 251,000, as compared to £E. 270,000 in 

1904. The decrease of £ E. 19,000 was wholly in dates (owing to the closing of the 
Dongola-Kerma Railway) and in gum (owing to the bad harvest of this article). 

The imports vifi Suakin increased from £E. 137,000 in 1904 to £E. 171,000 in 

1905, being an increase of £ E. 34,000. The principal articles imported were— 


Imports. 

Value. 







£ E. 

Cotton goods 


• • . • 

, * 

, # 

• . 

31,000 

Dhurra 

, , 




# , 

36,000 

Flour 


• • 



. , 

8,000 

Rice 






6,000 

Sugar .. 

•• 

.. 


•* 

•* 

8,000 


The exports vifi Sua kin decreased from £ E. 67,000 to £ E. 58,000. The decrease of 
£E. 9,000 was mainly in gum. 

A small trade is springing up with Abyssinia. Every effort is being made to 
develop it. 


11. Pearl Fisheries. 

I stated in my last Annual Report (p. 126) that steps were being taken to 
inquire into the possibility of developing the pearl-fishing industry in the Red Sea. 

Professor Herdman, of the Liverpool University, has made a report on this subject, 
in which he says :— 

“ I am now able to express a definite opinion in favour of continuing and extending 
the work so as to include the protection and cultivation of the pearly oyster of the Soudan 
littoral. Sufficient evidence has been obtained to justify a recommendation that the 
pearl fisheries should be exploited and protected.” 

The Soudan Government has engaged the services of Mr. Crossland, a very competent 
marine biologist, to continue scientific investigations as to the influences affecting the 
life and conditions of existence of the pearl oyster. After two or three years of 
preliminary work, it will be possible to decide how the industry may best be exploited 
commercially. 


12. Ivory. 

I stated in my last Annual Report (p. 125) that the Government monopoly in ivory 
had been abolished in 1904, and that the royalty had been reduced from 15 to 
10 per cent. The result was that which generally ensues from the adoption of a sound 
fiscal policy. The value of the exports rose from £E. 22,000 in 1903 to £E. 30,000 in 
1904. I have now to report a further rise. The number of tusks which passed 
through the Customs Office during 1905 was 4,954,*' representing a value of about 
£E. 4*2,000. 

I am not sure, however, that this increase is altogether a satisfactory symptom, for 
Captain McKey, the Director of the Customs, reports as follows :— 

“ From information obtained from Arabs and others, I learn that the Homr and 
Rizi"liat Arabs killed about 800 elephants between them, the Homr killing no less than 
87 in one day. I am afraid that, if the truth were known, it would be found that 
the oreater part of them consisted of females and young; for the Arabs, urged on by 
their women, turn out by the thousand, chase the elephant till dead beat, and then 

* borne of these were confiscated owing to their being immature or cow ivory. 

[1613] 2 N 
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rush in and kill all, not only for the ivory, but for the meat, hides, &c. Naturally, if 
this continues, it will be but a few years before the animal becomes extinct.” 

. ? vei T difficult to stop these proceedings in the remote districts, which are the 
principal haunts of the herds of elephants. 


13. Ostrich Feathers. 

Ostrich feathers to the value of about £ E. 15,000 were exported in the course of 
last year. This is about the same quantity as during each of the previous two years. It 
appears, however, that Soudan feathers are becoming less and less able to compete with 
Cape feathers. At the Cape, the ostrich business is an important industry, whereas 
m the Soudan, owing to the great number of other questions which demand the 
attention of the Government, nothing has as yet been done to improve it systematically. 


14. Mineral Concessions. 

According to the returns made by the Companies, which have obtained mineral 
concessions, it appears that the total amount spent by them on prospecting expeditions 
and mining operations during the year ending the 30th August, 1903, was approxi¬ 
mately 19,000/., and during the year ending the 30th August, 1904, approximately 
38,000/. The figures for the year ending the 30th August, 1905, have not yet all been 
received, but it is probable that the expenditure was about the same as during the 
previous year. & 

The total amount received by the Government in fees for prospecting licences last 
year was £ E. 2,025. No mine has yet reached the producing stage. Steady prospecting 
has been carried on during the year on most concessions. ' ° 


III. Finance. 


15. Accounts for 1905. 

In order to understand the precise financial situation of the Soudan Government 
close attention to the figures is necessary. I will endeavour to make the matter as clear 
as possible. 

The Estimates for the year 1905 were as follows:— 

£ E. 

£ eve T..916,000 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. 916,000 

The Accounts for the past year have not yet been closed, but the results will approxi¬ 
mately be as follows :— 

„ £E. 

ge^nue. 1,040,000 

Expenditure . 875,000 

Surplus . 165,000 

These figuies are so far accurate that they represent the true sum, namely, 
£ E. 165,000, which the Soudan Government was able to carry to the credit of the* 
Reserve Fund at the close of last year. But in order to arrive at a true appreciation of 
the real revenue yielded by the Soudan, some adjustments have to be made. 

In the first place, the equilibrium of the Soudan Budget was established in 1905 by 
means of a contribution from the Egyptian Government of £ E. 380,000 for civil expendi¬ 
ture. On the other hand, the Soudan Government paid £ E. 187,000 to E^ypt as a 
contribution towards the maintenance of the Egyptian army, thus leaving the net contri- 
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bution of Egypt, in so far as this account is concerned, at £ E. 193,000. If these two 
contributions are left out of account, the Estimates would stand as follows :— 

£E. 

Revenue .. .. .. ... .. .. 536,000 

Expenditure .. .. .. •. • • • • 729,000 

Deficit .. .. .. •• .. 193,000 

The actual results, again leaving out of account the money paid and received by the 
Egyptian Treasury, were as follows :— 

£ E. 

Revenue . • .. .. .. .. •> .. 660,000 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. .. .. 688,000 

Deficit .. .. .. < • •. 28,000 

A further adjustment, however, has to be made. An “ extraordinary ” receipt of 
£ E. 83,000 was realized by the Custom-house at Suakin from duty on the material 
imported for the construction of the Nile-Red Sea Railway and the harbour works at 
Port Soudan. This amount was really paid by the Egyptian Government, and was 
charged to the capital account of the railway. Further, the Egyptian Government made 
a special grant of £ E. 8,000 for the additional transport required by reason of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazal expedition. This sum was credited to the Soudan Government in their 
revenue account. These two figures together make a total of £ E. 91,000. If now we 
deduct this sum of £ E. 91,000 from the amount of £ E. 660,000 given above as the 
Soudan revenue, we arrive at a figure of £ E. 569,000. This, therefore, can be con¬ 
sidered the true revenue of the year ; and inasmuch as the expenditure was £ E. 688,000, 
there was, on this showing, a deficit of £ E. 119,000. I shall presently deal with the 
question of the financial relations between Egypt and the Soudan, and I shall show that, 
as a matter of fact, the Soudan cost Egypt in the course of last year considerably less 
than this sum of £ E. 119,000. 

I give below a Table showing the revenue of the Soudan since the reoccupation ol 
the country. 


1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 


Year. 


Revenue. 


£ E. 

35,000 

126,000 

156,000 

242,000 

270,000 

462,000 

535,000* 

569,000 


The crops failed last year over a considerable portion of the country, and the gum 
harvest was exceptionally bad. Under these circumstances, it is most satislactory to note 
that the revenue was £ E. 34,000 in excess of that of 1904. 

The expenditure was £ E. 41,000 less than the estimate, a fact which does great 
credit to the efficient control exercised by Lieutenant-Colonel Bernard, the Financial 
Secretary to the Government. 


16. Estimates fgr 1906. 

The Estimates for 1906 are as follows:— 

£ E. 

Revenue* .. .. .. .. .. •• •• 622,000 

Expenditure* .. .. .. .. .. •• 875,000 

Deficit .. .. .. .. •. 253,000 

* This is exclusive of “ extraordinary” receipts to the extent of £ E. 41,000. 

| A sum of £ E. 84,000 appears for the first time on both the revenue and expenditure sides of the 
Estimates, for “ Local Provincial Services.” Formerly, these services were not included in the general 
Budget. 

[1613] 
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The account is adjusted by the Egyptian grant for civil expenditure, which remains 
at £ E. 380,000, from which has to be deducted the repayment by the Soudan Govern¬ 
ment to the Egyptian Treasury for its share of military expenditure, amounting to 
£ E. 127,000, thus leaving the net contribution of the Egyptian Government at 
£ E. 253,000. I would again warn my readers thal>, for reasons which I am about to 
explain, the real charge on the Egyptian Government on account of the Soudan will be 
much less than this figure. 

It will be observed that the military contribution of the Soudan Government has 
been reduced from £ E. 187,000 to £ E. 127,000. The reasons have been already 
explained by Sir Vincent Corbett in his note on the Estimates. There can be no doubt 
that, under the division of charge previously made, the Soudan paid an excessive 
amount. 

17. Reserve Fund. 

On the 31st December, 1905, a sum of £ E. 215,000 stood to the credit of the 
Reserve Fund belonging to the Soudan Government. Of this amount, £ E. 175,000 
was pledged to expenditure of various descriptions, mainly public works. The unpledged 
balance, therefore, amounted to £ E. 40,000. ' “ 


18. Financial Relations with Egypt. 



Amount. 


£ E. 

£ E. 

Brought forward ,. 

100,500 

93,400 

6. Amount estimated to have been taken on account of 
private merchandize imported into the Soudan 



\i& .-unkin.. 

7. Amount e-timated to have been taken on account of 
private merchandize exported from the Soudan 

7,500 


vi& Suakin.... 

8. Amount estimated to have been taken from the 
British military authorities on account of the 
transport, of passengers and stores on their way to 

2,500 


or bock from the Soudan 

1,000 

111,500 


Deduct 50 per cent, for administrative expenses 

9. Amount estimated to have been taken by the Postal 
and Telegraph Administration on account of 
parcels post, money orders, letters and telegrams 

55,750 

55,750 

sent to the Soudan, public and private .. 

10. Amount of profit estimated to have been made by 
Egypt on silver, nickel, and bronze used in the 

“ • 

4,000* 

Soudan 

.. 

7,000 


In dealing with the question of the financial relations between Egypt and the 
Soudan the main point to be borne in mind is that the justification for those relations 
does not depend upon whether the Egyptian Treasury spends a few thousand pounds 
more or less, but upon the two broad facts : first, that, as I have frequently explained 
before, control over the waters of the Nile is essential for the well-being of Egypt; 
and, secondly, that peace on the Egyptian frontier can only be secured by the occupation 
of the territories formerly under Dervish rule. At the same time, it is desirable to 
ascertain, as nearly as possible, what is the real cost of the Soudan to the Egyptian 
Treasury. 

I have already stated that the Egyptian Government gave, in 1905, a contribution 
of £ E. 380,000 towards the civil expenditure of the Soudan; and that it was repaid 
£ E. 187,000 as the Soudanese contribution to the military expenditure of Egypt; thus 
leaving a net charge of £ E. 193,000 on the Egyptian Treasury. The real charge, 
however, on Egypt was considerably less than this figure. ° 

In my Report of last year I endeavoured to ascertain the true amount of this 
charge, and I arrived at the conclusion (p. 120) that the net charge on Egypt was only 
£ E. 27,000 a-year. Since then, the figures have been again very carefully examined, and 
fresh calculations have been made, more especially with a view to seeing that the total 
amount charged to the Egyptian Treasury is not under-stated. I give below the sums 
received by the Egyptian Customs Administration, Railways, Postal, and Telegraph 
Departments, &c., on Soudanese account:— 


Amount. 


1. Amount estimated to have been taken by the Egyptian 

Customs Administration in custom dues on 
account of goods imported into and exported from 
the Soudan 

2. Amount paid bv the Soudan Government to the 

Egyptian State Railways for freight and pas¬ 
sengers .. ., ... 

3. Amount estimated to have been taken by the Egyptian 

State Railways on account of private merchandize 
imported into the Soudan via, Haifa 

4. Amount estimated to have been taken on account of 

private merchandize exported from the Soudan 
via Haifa .. 

5. Amount estimated to have been taken on account of 

private passenger traffic via Haifa and Suukin 

Carried forward 


£E. 

£E. 

•• 

93,400* 

51,500 


29,000 


12,500 

7,500 


100,500 

93,400 


* 4 per cent, is deducted from the gross weights for tare, and 3 per cent for administrative expenses. 


Total 


160,150t 


It will be observed that the total of the figures given above is £ E. 160,000. 
Deducting this sum from the figure of £ E. 193,000 already stated, it would appear that 
the net charge to Egypt in 1905 was £ E. 33,000—a figure only £ E. 6,000 in excess of 
that which I gave last year. 

In 1906, the charge will be increased by £ E. 60,000, by reason of the diminution of 
the military contribution paid by the Soudan to the Egyptian Treasury. Even then, 
however, the charge will be only £ E. 93,000 a-year, which is surely no very great 
sum to pay for all the enormous advantages derived by Egypt from the re-occupation of 
the Soudan. 


19. Capital Expenditure, 

The figures, which I have given above, only include the ordinary receipts and 
expenditure. I have now to deal with the important question of capital expenditure in 
the Soudan. 

It is manifest that a large amount of capital has to be spent in the Soudan, partly 
on Egyptian account, Avith a view to the improvement of the water supply, and partly on 
Soudanese account. It is not very easy to distinguish clearly between those portions 
of that expenditure which will benefit the Soudan exclusively, and those which will, in a 
greater or less degree, benefit Egypt. As regards the irrigation works, some, and those 
the most important, will benefit Egypt exclusively ; others will benefit the Soudan 
exclusively. The railways, although they will primarily benefit the Soudan, will also be 
of great use to Egypt, in so far as they will facilitate the execution of works of irrigation 
intended to increase the Egyptian water supply. 

The main question to be decided is how the capital is to be obtained. When once 
the titles to land in the Soudan have been registered, and the conditions of sale 
regulated, private enterprise may be called in to assist in land development. But the 
railways and principal irrigation works will have to be constructed by the Government. 
The reason as regards the railways is that the prospects of an immediate return are 
not sufficiently attractive to induce private capitalists to embark in railway undertakings, 
save on terms which are so onerous as to render it cheaper for the Government to 
construct the railways themselves. As regards the main works connected with 
irrigation, that is to say, the dams and reservoirs on the Nile, I consider it absolutely 
essential that these should be executed by the Government. No private company can 
be allowed any control over the water of the Nile on a large scale. 

* £ E. 8.000 is deducted from the gross figure for administrative expenses. 

f This does not include amounts takeu on account of transport of passengers and stores of the Egyptian 
War Department in the Soudan. 
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Under these circumstances, the Egyptian Treasury must certainly supply the capital. 
I can conceive no more short-sighted a policy than to refuse it, more especially as a 
great deal of it will be spent in purely Egyptian, as distinguished from Soudanese, 
interests. The adoption of this policy has been a good deal criticised in Egypt, but I 
believe that the more thinking portion of the population are now coming round to the 
opinion that it is not only justifiable, but imposed by the necessities of the situation. 
Even were this not the case, I should still be a strong advocate for its continuance, 
inasmuch as 1 regard it as absolutely certain that posterity, whether in Egypt or the 
Soudan, will have every reason to thank the present generation for its adoption. The 
policy of providing Egyptian capital for Soudan development will, therefore, certainly 
be continued. A strict account is kept of the sums advanced. In course of time, 
interest will, I trust, be paid, and it is possible that, in a more remote future, the capital 
will also be refunded. 

It now only remains for me to state the facts as regards the capital already 
expended, or about to be expended, in the Soudan. The actual cost of the reconquest of 
the Soudan—by which I mean the operations conducted under Lord Kitchener’s 
auspices—was £ E. 2,412,000, of which about £ E. 780,000 was borne by the British 
Government. I need hardly say that the Soudan has cost the British Government a 
great deal more than the figure mentioned above. I allude to this point because the 
Egyptian public is rather apt to forget the large sums of money paid by the British tax¬ 
payers in connection with the operations of 1884-86, as also the sums spent in quelling 
the Arabi revolt in 1882. I cannot at this moment give the precise amount of money 
expended on these various operations, but it certainly amounted to many millions. 

The capital advanced by the Egyptian Government up to the end of 1905, mainly 
for the construction of railways in the Soudan, amounted to £ E. 2,633,000. Interest 
at 3 per cent, on this amount comes to about £ E. 79,000 a-year. I have already 
stated that, exclusive of this sum, the Soudan cost Egypt in 1905 £ E. 33,000. If 
we add the interest charge at £ E. 79,000, the total comes to £ E. 112,000. 

The total charge in 1906 will be larger, first because, as I have already men 
tioned, the military contribution of the Soudan has been reduced by £ E. 60,000; 
secondly, because credits to the extent of £ E. 278,500 have already been opened for 
the Soudan Government, although the money has not yet been spent; and, thirdly, 
because further advances, for the construction of public works, will certainly have to 
be made. 

20. Agricultural Loans. 

Pending the establishment of a private Agricultural Bank in the Soudan, the Govern¬ 
ment advances small amounts of money to the cultivators at 7^ per cent, interest. The 
loans are for the most part repayable in three years. Up to the end of 1905, advances to 
the extent of £ E. 20,000 had been made, of which £ E. 15,000 had been repaid. 

Governors of provinces are made responsible that these loans are actually expended 
on the purchase of cattle or agricultural implements, or on the construction of sakias. 
The money is not issued until they have satisfied themselves on this point. 


* 21. Land Settlement. 

Until recently, the Department of Agriculture and Lands has been combined with 
that of Woods and Forests, under the direction of Mr. Broun. Experience showed that 
the combined work was far too heavy for any one man. The Departments have, therefore, 
been separated, and Mr. E. Bonus, formerly Deputy Judge-Advocate-General in England, 
has been appointed to be Director of Agriculture and Lands. 

One of the most important and difficult questions, which the Government of the 
Soudan has had to deal with since the reoccupation of the country, is that of the 
settlement of the land. I have had, during the last few years, frequent discussions with 
Sir Reginald Wingate and other authorities on this subject. Its importance justifies 
my stating at some little length how matters stand. The following description is 
taken almost textually from a Memorandum recently sent to me by Sir Reginald 
Wingate. ° 

Immediately after the battle of Omdurman. it became necessary to settle the 
numerous disputes which at once arose as to the ownership of land. As was to be 
expected after a rebellion, titles to land were in a very confused condition. Many 
owners of land having left the Soudan on the outbreak of the Dervish revolt, their lands 
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had been granted to, or taken by, others, by whom they had since been cultivated. The 
matter had been further complicated by the Khalifa’s policy of transporting the 
inhabitants of one part of the country and settling them in other districts. 

The Title to Lands Ordinance, published in the “ Soudan Gazette,” of the 
27th May, 1899, provided a machinery for the settlement of disputes, and laid down the 
principles to be foil"wed in the settlement. It directed that special Commissions should 
be appointed in each of the provinces of Khartoum and Berber, and in such other 
provinces, districts, and towns as the Government might determine, to receive and 
adjudicate upon claims to land. The Commissions were to consist of three officials and 
two Notables. 

Every person claiming to be entitled to land of which he was not in possession, or 
to any mortgage or charge upon land, was required to submit his claim to the Commis¬ 
sion by a fixed date, in default of which he was, subject to certain exceptions, barred 
from his claim. 

Of the rules laid down for the guidance of the Commission the two most important 
were:— 

1. That continuous possession or receipt of rents or profits during the five years 
preceding the date of claim created an absolute title as against all persons; and 

2. That, in default of any claimant with a superior title, continuous possession since 
the re-establishment of the Government created a primd facie title. 

If a claimant proved that he was formerly in possession of land with a good title, 
but was dispossessed by force majeure during the rebellion, and some other person was 
entitled under the rules of the Ordinance, the Ordinance directed that, so far as possible, 
the Government should grant the claimant other land in compensation. 

The Ordinance was based on the principle that persons actually cultivating the land 
should, as far as possible, be left in possession. Its objects were to avoid the discontent 
and disturbance which would have been occasioned by an investigation into every 
dispute which had occurred during the last twenty years, to obviate numerous evictions, 
and to induce the population to settle down to cultivate with confidence. The injury 
caused to claimants out of possession by not reinstating them was more sentimental than 
real, as, if they wished to cultivate, there was no difficulty in providing them with other 
lands. 

Under the terms of the Ordinance, Land Commissions were appointed for the Berber, 
Khartoum, Kassala, Kordofan, Sennar, and Suakin Provinces. These Commissions settled 
a large number of disputes. 

The Ordinance also contained provisions for the eventual establishment of a register 
of title, and in the instructions which accompanied the Ordinance it was contemplated 
that, side by side with the settlement of disputes by the Land Commission, a register of 
undisputed titles would be prepared. Owing, however, to the very limited staff at the 
disposal of the Government, and the urgency of settling the disputed claims, the Land 
Commissions did not find it possible to take into consideration and register undisputed 
rights. 

A good deal has, nevertheless, been done towards the preparation of a register of 
lands irrigable by sakia or shaduf in connection with the preparation of a register of the 
land tax. In the Dongola Province, which had the advantage of coming under the 
authority of the Government two years before the more southerly provinces, and where the 
Governor has made special efforts to settle all titles, practically all the information required 
for a register of titles has now been collected, although some revision will be necessary. 

The lands over which natives claim rights fall into four principal classes :— 

1. Lands lying in the bed of a river which are submerged at high Nile and become 
cultivable as the river falls ; these are either islands (“ gezira ”) or lie below the banks 
of the river (“ garf”). 

2. Lands cultivated by irrigation by sakias or shadufs, either with water from the 
river or from wells. 

3. Lands lying somewhat remote from the river banks, than which they are slightly 
lower, and which are occasionally irrigated by the overflow of the river in years of 
exceptional flood. These are known as “ karu ” lauds. These lands are fouud 
especially in the Khartoum and Berber Provinces. The periods at which they are 
flooded vary according to their height. Some few are said to be flooded as often as 
once in three years, others not more than once in twenty years. After floods, they 
lend themselves readily to the cultivation of millet. Owing to the succession of low Niles, 
verv little of this class of land has been flooded since the reoccupation. Parts of such 
lands are thickly covered with wood, and are used as grazing-grounds and for cutting 
timber and firewood. 








4. Lands cultivated from rain. The Haifa and Dongola Provinces are practically 
rainless. In the Berber and Khartoum Provinces, there is usually some rainfall, but such 
rain is very local. The rain cultivation, even in a year of good rains, is very partial, 
and in many years there is only a little in the beds of “ wadis ” (water-courses). From a 
line about 30 miles south of Khartoum, regular rain cultivation begins, and, from the 
native point of view, surpasses river cultivation in importance. Instead of the villages 
being within a mile of the river, as in the Dongola, Berber, and Khartoum Provinces, and 
the rain cultivation being supplementary to the river cultivation, there are many villages 
remote from the river, and entirely dependent on rainfall cultivation. Even here rains 
are local, and a village frequently goes two or three years with little or no cultivation. 
Millet is, as a rule, the only crop. 

While the natives state that they and their ancestors have cultivated land of this class, 
when the conditions were favourable, since the memory of man, the former Egyptian 
Government in Berber treated the land as Government land and the natives as tenants- 
at-will. The natives, as a rule, have no title-deeds, and the land has, with few exceptions, 
never been the subject of sale. The native rights in Berber and Khartoum seem, there¬ 
fore, generally to be of the nature of customary rights over Government land rather than 
of ownership. 

On the other hand, further south, where rain is more regular, and the land has been 
cultivated on an average as often as once in every two or three years, the claims of the 
natives to full ownership, both morally and legally, stand on a stronger basis. 

“The Land Settlement Ordinance, 1905,” aims at providing a simple machinery for 
settling the claims of natives over uncultivated lands, and lands which have been culti¬ 
vated at irregular intervals only, and, when such rights do not amount to the full owner¬ 
ship, enabling the Government to proceed to expropriation, if necessary, for the purpose 
of an irrigation scheme, or any other purpose. 

The procedure to be followed under the Ordinance is as follows :— 

Whenever it appears expedient to the Governor-General to effect a settlement of 
claims over waste, forest or unoccupied land (in which term is also included any land 
which is uncultivated or is cultivated at irregular intervals only), lie will issue a notice 
specifying the land and appointing a Settlement Officer. 

The Settlement Officer, after issuing notices to claimants to send in their claims, 
will hold an inquiry into all claims which may be sent in, and into the existence of any 
right in respect of which no claim has been made. 

If the Settlement Officer is satisfied that any person is entitled to the beneficial 
ownership of the property, he will make an order admitting such ownership. 

If the Settlement Officer is satisfied that any land is not subject to private 
ownership, he will make au order that the ownership of the land belongs to the 
Government. 

In either case, if satisfied that any person is entitled to any rights over the land, 
such as— 

(a.) A right to cultivate by the natural flood of the river or by rain; 

(b.) A right to forest produce; 

(c.) A right of pasture ; 

(d.) Any other beneficial right or practice ; 
he will make an order admitting the rights and defining the same. 

The following rules are followed by the Settlement Officer in adjudicating upon 
claims:— 

1. Five years’ continuous possession give a claimant a title to ownership. 

2. Waste forest and unoccupied land are deemed to be the property of the 
Government until the contrary is proved. 

3. In the case of land which, under the customary method in use with regard to 
the same, is cultivable at irregular intervals, the fact that a person has cultivated it at 
irregular intervals, during whatsoever period, does not by itself give him the absolute 
ownership of the land, but only a right of cultivation. 

4. The exercise by any person of rights in or over one or more portions of land 

is not taken as a presumption as against the Government of ownership of any rights 
in or oyer any greater extent of land than that in or over which the rights were 
exercised. ° 

Whenever a scheme has been approved for the artificial irrigation of land which is 
declared Government land under the Ordinance, or whenever such land is required for a 
public purpose, the Government is authorized to expropriate all private rights, if any, 
existing over the land. Compensation is given either in money or in land. It is 
hoped that when land of this sort is included in an irrigation scheme, it will be possible 
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to compensate the owners of rights over it by grants of part of the land included in the 
scheme 

The general principle underlying the Ordinance is that all rights which have been 
exercised in the past are to be fully recognized by the Settlement Officer; but where 
such rights only amount to a very partial proportion of the full possibilities of ownership, 
and the claimant cannot show on other grounds that the full ownership of the ground 
is vested in him, the ownership of the land, subject to such rights, will be vested in the 

Government. . 

The settlement of lands in the Berber province under this Ordinance has been started, 
and arrangements have been made for commencing settlements in the Khartoum and Blue 
Nile provinces. 

An Ordinance for establishing registers of title to land, and to regulate the mode of 
transferring and exchanging land, is under preparation, and, it is hoped, will be issued 
before long. 

Rumours that Government intended to make irrigation canals led to some large 
purchases being made by foreign speculators of rain lands in the Blue Nile province. 
In the present condition of things, such purchases are not desirable. The native claims 
to the land in many cases are doubtful. In some cases they are disputed, and the sale 
by one party claiming ownership is likely to cause disturbances. Further, the price 
offered to natives for the land is extremely small—about 5 piastres an acre. The lands 
are bought, not with the object of cultivation, but as a speculation; for unless such 
land is irrigated by artificial means, little improvement over the present native modes of 
cultivation is possible. # > .... 

Soon after the reconquest of the Soudan, a Proclamation was issued, requiring all 
purchases of land to be submitted to the Governor of the province for approval. 

A further Proclamation was issued in July of last year, declaring that no native 
may sell, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of any land except with the consent of 
the Governor of the province within which such land is situated; that any sale, 
mortgage, or other disposition made without such consent is void; and chat money 
paid in consideration of any sale, mortgage, or disposition to which such consent had 
not been given shall not be recoverable. For the present, no consent to sales will be 
given unless the land has been registered. 

Thus the matter now stands. Sir Reginald Wingate concludes with the following 
observations:— 

“ The question still remains to be settled whether, after the land has been registered, 
any restriction shall be maintained on the native owners’ power to alienate, in order to 
protect them from their want of foresight and improvidence.” 

The matter to which Sir Reginald Wingate has drawn attention is, indeed, one of 
the greatest difficulty and importance. There are obvious objections to placing all the 
land transactions of the country in the hands of the Government, not so much on 
account of the highly paternal character of such a measure—for I do not see how, under 
present circumstances, the Government of the Soudan can be other than paternal—but 
because of the very great difficulty of insuring its effective execution. There can, 
however, be very little doubt that, unless some restrictions are imposed, almost the 
whole of the land will pass out of the hands of the natives into those of speculators. 
On this subject I would draw attention to the remarks made in this Report in dealing 
with the aflairs of the province of Sennar. Abundant evidence, all pointing in a similar 
direction, comes from other quarters. For the moment, I cannot say what actual 
decision will be taken, but the matter will receive very earnest attention. 


22. The Land Tax. 

The total area of land taxed rose from 111,197 acres in 1903 to 132,883 acres in 
1904, and again to 178,789 acres in 1905. Of this latter figure, 93,412 acres were 
irrigated by artificial means, and 85,377 acres by the natural rise ol the Nile. 

The system adopted in assessing the land tax in the Soudan is, so far as I am aware, 
somewhat novel. It may be desirable, therefore, that I should briefly describe its nature. 
The object, which the "Government lias .sought to attain, is to induce the natives to 
cultivate all the land belonging to them, and at the same time to discourage them 
from bringing forward claims to land to which they have only very doubtful titles, and 
which they, have no intention of cultivating. The system, adopted in the first instance 
in the province of Dongola, was that, after two years’ warning, a tax on one-quarter 
of the uncultivated land in private ownership was levied. It was increased to one- 
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half at the end of the fourth year, to three-quarters on the exjiiry of six years, and to the 
whole area eight years after the date at which notice was first given. The plan has 
succeeded very well. It will be seen, when I come to deal with the affairs of the 
province of Dongola, that the land tax has been easily collected, and that there are 
practically no arrears. It has, therefore, been decided to introduce the system into 
some portions of the province of Sennar ; but, inasmuch as this latter province is in 
a more backward condition than that of Dongola, the tax levied in the first two years 
will be only one-fifth, instead of a quarter, and the full amount of taxation will only be 
reached in ten years, ifistead of in eight. In subsequent years, the sj^stem will probably 
be extended to other localities. I should add that the land is divided into six classes, 
rated at from 10 to 60 piastres the acre. It is left to the discretion of the local officials 
to determine under which of these rates any given land shall be classified. 

So far, only land irrigated by sakia or shadoof, or by well, or foreshore land irrigated 
by flood, has been taxed. The levying of any tax on land under rain crops has been 
deferred until the work of settlement, survey, and registration shall be completed. 


IV. Communications. 


23. Railioays. 

The financial results yielded by the Railway Administration in 1905 were satisfactory 
as compared to those in 1904. The revenue rose from £E. 144,000 to £ E. 171000 
whilst the expenditure fell from £E. 126,000 to £E. 118,000. The net profits were’ 
therefore, £ E. 52,000, as compared to £ E. 18,000 in 1904. The reduction in expen¬ 
diture was partly due to the closing of the Kerma line and partly to more economical 
working. 

By far the most important event of the past year to be recorded under this head is 
of course, the opening of the Nile-Red Sea Railway. The public are already in 
possession of the main facts connected with this subject. I need, therefore, allude to 
them but briefly. 

As regards the probable effect on exports, I may mention that, but a short time a«o 
the price of dhurra at Khartoum was from P. T. 25 to P. T. 30 an ardeb. The market 
price at the ports of the Red Sea varies from P. T. 90 to P. T. 110 an ardeb. The cost 
of transport from Khartoum to the coast will not amount to more than P. T. 15 an ardeb. 
It follows from these figures that the Khartoum merchants will have to offer a price of 
over P. T. 70 an ardeb, or all the dhurra will go down to the Red Sea. A fact of this 
s °rt < is, I think, sufficient to show the advantage which is likely to accrue to the 
cultivators of the Soudan from the construction of the railway. 

As regards imports, I should mention that the cost of freight to Khartoum will, of 
course, be largely reduced. There will, however, be a certain set-off, owing to the fact 
that rates of freight from the ports of the United Kingdom to Port Soudan will probably 
be about 3s. to 4s. a-ton more than those to Alexandria. Allowing for this set-off, it is 
estimated that steel girders, which now cost about £ E. 10 a-ton delivered at Khartoum, 
will in futuie cost no more than £ E. 7 a-ton ; while Portland cement, which now costs 
£ E. 6 to £ E. 7 a-ton, will in future cost from £ E. 3 to £ E. 4 a-ton. Similar calcula¬ 
tions might be made as regards other articles. 

The line from Abou Hamed to Kerma is practically completed, and will shortly be 
open to the public. J 

24. Nile Navigation. 

The Nile steamers belonging to the Soudan Government have during the year done 
excellent service, but Mr. Bond, who very ably directs this Department, has been areatly 
crippled by the inadequacy of the means at his disposal. He has been, he says 
“ reluctantly obliged to refuse to merchants and others the carriage of grain on the Blue 
Nile.” More steamers and barges arc evidently required, and the question of how these 
can be supplied is now under consideration. 

The receipts of the Department were £ E. 112,000, as compared to £E. 97,000 in 
1904. The expenditure was under £ E. 52,000, as compared to £ E. 48,000 in 1904.. I 


may add that on the Assouam-Halfa reach, 35,193 passengers were carried, as compared 
to 30,624 in the previous year. 

25. Roads. 

The expression “ roads,” as used in the Soudan, must not be taken to mean anything 
very finished in the surveyor’s art.* A track about 30 feet wide, more or less straight, 
cleared of trees and stumps when it passes through forest or bush, defined by stones in 
open country, and with ramps into and out of the numerous “ khors, constitutes the 
average road of the country. This, however, at present answers the purposes of the 
natives for trade, and forms a great improvement on their narrow footpaths, which turn 
aside for every tree that grows up or falls across their path. The saving of time and 
distance does not, probably, at present appeal much to the native mind ; but i am 
informed that gratitude is expressed for the facility offered to bring loads into market, 
and that the saving to sacks, which have hitherto been torn by every passing thorn bush, 1 

is much appreciated. ....... . A 

At the end of 1904, about 1,500 miles of such roads existed m the country. An 

additional 2,550 miles were completed during the past year. t 

Intimately connected with the question of roads is that of the construction of wells. 
In the course of last year, the Government constructed 88 new wells, m addition 
to some 33 which were opened by private enterprise. The greater portion of 
these were situated in the Kordofan and Bahr-el-Ghazal provinces. Expert geological f 
knowledge is being brought to bear upon the question oi selecting suitable points lor the 

sinking of wells. , 

Experiments have recently been made with a view to seeing how far motor-cars are 
adapted for use in the Soudan. It appears certain that in their construction the use of 
wood should be avoided as far as possible. For the benefit of motor-car manufacturers 
I give the following extract from a Memorandum communicated to me by Sir Regina d 

A car of suitable design for the Soudan should embody the following details: 
poweriul engine ; metal wheels ; substantial gear-box, with high and very low gears; 
efficient radiation; clutch to withstand frequent slipping; strong springs; weight 
suitably distributed on the frame ; carrying capacity for large supply of fuel and water, 
spare parts, and a certain amount of luggage ; and all working parts must be carefully 
inclosed as a protection against sand.” 


2G. Posts and Telegraphs. 

The expenditure under this head has varied Jbut very slightly during the last 
few years It has amounted to about £E 30,000. The receipts, on the other hand, 
which only amounted to £ E. 20,000 in 1903, rose to £ E. 24,000 in 1904, and to over 
£E. 29,000 in 1905. In the latter year, therefore, the Department was nearly sell- 

^The number of private telegrams sent over the lines has been steadily increasing. It 
has risen from about 98,000 in 1903 to about 164,000 in 1905. 

During the same period, the money passing through the Post Office has increased 

from about £ E. 550,000 to £ E. 808,000. _ . , 

In the course of last year, Touj and Wau were placed in telegraphic communication 
with Meshra-el-Rek. The undertaking, which was one of much labour and difficulty- 
mainly on account of the great mortality amongst the camels—was carried out by Major 
Dale and Corporal Stead, R.E. A credit of about £ E. 9,000 has been allowed for 

extending the line from Tonj to Rumbek. _ . , _ , , 4 

There are now 3,925 miles of telegraph lines open m the Soudan, as compared to 

3,242 at the close of 1904. 

I may mention, for the information of my Egyptian readers, that out ot a total of 
204 employes who constitute the clerical stall oi this Department, 169 are Egyptians, 
27 are Soudanese or Berberines, 3 are Syrians, and only 5 are Europeans, Ot these 
latter, only 1 is of British nationality. Out of 79 line-men, 73 arc Soudanese, and only 

* I should mention that, with a view to establishing improved communication between the Blue and 
White Niles an excellent road, suitable foi wheeled tiaflic, has been constructed by Mr, Cromnge, of the 
Slavery Department, fiom Roseires to Jobel Agadi, a distauce of 24 mites. It is now being extended to 
Rank. When completed, it will bring the southern districts of the Province of bennar into communication 
with a waterway open at all seasons of the year. 
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® Egyptian. “ It is found,” the Director writes, “ that the Soudanese line-man is more 
reliable for this class of work than the Egyptian.” 


V. Public Works. 


27. Public Works. 

^e course of last year, about £E. 65,000 was spent on military, and about 
£ E. 130,000 on civil public works in the Soudan. In spite of this large expenditure, 
the Public Works Department is greatly crippled for want of funds. From all parts of 
the country demands are being sent in for buildings of various descriptions. On this 
subject Captain Kennedy remarks with great truth :— 

It appears to me that we are trying to produce a country fully equipped with 
modern and up-to-date buildings, hospitals, &c., within the space of seven years and 
without the necessary funds. Theoretically this may be desirable, practically it is 
impossible.” 

I fully concur in these observations. The various heads of Departments and 
Governors of provinces should bear in mind that it is quite impossible to meet all their 
demands at once. 

Captain Kennedy estimates that further grants of at least £ E. 150,000 are necessary 
to meet the requirements of military barracks in the Soudan. “I do not,” he says, 
“ imagine that this money will be forthcoming.” It certainly will not all be forth¬ 
coming at once, but I see no reason why the programme should not be gradually 
carried out. e J 

The demand for civil buildings of various sorts is also very large. All that can be 
said on this subject at present is that very fair progress is being made. 

The installation of an electric lighting system at the town of Khartoum was 
commenced last year. It will cost about £ E. 13,000. Also, Khartoum is to be supplied 
with pure water at a cost of over £ E. 20,000. A variety of minor works are being 
executed in the provinces. The most pressing need is to provide the officials of the 
Government with proper houses, more especially in the unhealthy provinces. Progress 
is being made in this respect, and I am in communication with Sir Reginald Wingate 
with a view to hastening the completion of buildings of this nature. 


VI. Administration. 


28. Prisons. 

The prison accommodation in the Soudan is as yet very defective. Captain Coutts 
speaks of the “ wretched, ill-ventilated and overcrowded rooms,” which in many cases 
are, for the time being, used as prisons. A good central prison is being built at 
Khartoum, and, as funds become available, others will be constructed elsewhere. 

The anthropometric system of identification is about to be introduced into the 
Soudan. 


29. Police. 

Last year saw the introduction, to a limited extent, of the new police system to 
which I alluded in my Report for 1904 (p. 132). It consists chiefly in enlisting men 
locally instead of, as formerly, recruiting the police by transfers from the regular 
army. The police force in the Soudan now consists, exclusive of officers, of 1,819 'men 
of whom 1,209 were enlisted locally, and 610 are Egyptians transferred from the 
army. So far as can as yet be gathered, the new system appears to be working 
fairly well; but further experience is necessary before it can be pronounced an assured 
success. 


30. Slavery. 


Captain McMurdo writes:— .... 

“ Considerable progress has been made during the past year in further minimizing, 
the Slave Traffic in the Soudan, and information has reached me from many sources that 
the traders are finding more and more that many difficulties and dangers surround their 
once remunerative trade. The steady advance of civilization, the growing improvement 
in the means of communication, and the general opening up of tne Soudan are in 
themselves strong factors in aiding the abolition of slavery. The British inspectors of 
the Slavery Department have shown untiring energy in finding out and becoming 
acquainted with the devious and intricate routes used by the slave-traders to convey 
their victims through the vast maze of the Soudan. The increase in the number 
of slavery posts, necessitating, as it does, more frequent inspection and patrolling, 
renders the transportation of slaves a far more difficult and risky matter than it was 
heretofore. 

“ A considerable time, however, must elapse before the ancient custom of slavery, 
which is still deeply rooted in the lives of the inhabitants, can be altogether done away 
with. The most important step towards its abolition is that the natives should fully 
realize that the Slave Traffic is contrary to and punishable by law, and this is being 
reached slowly, but surely. Regarding the other salient point, viz., domestic slavery, 
the Arabs will, in time, realize that their former slaves must develop into paid domestic 
servants, and that they themselves must gain their own livelihood. Then, and not 
until then, will the Soudan be able to show a clean bill of health as regards the plague 

of slavery. ... 

“During my tour of inspection this last summer, I had intended visiting the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal province, but I was unluckily unable to do so. I, therefore, know little 
more about the slavery question in that district than I did when I wrote my note 

for 1904. , 

“ I visited, however, all the Government stations on the White Nile from Tewfikia 
to Lado, and from the information which I collected respecting slavery in those parts, I 
am strongly of opinion that it is practically non-existent in the Upper White Nile 
provinces; the vast ‘sudd’ district appearing to act as a barrier between the slave- 
dealers of the north and the negroes of the south. 

“Last June, I proceeded by steamer up the Sobat and Baro Rivers as far as 
Gambela, the recently-established trading station, which is situated at. the foot of the 
Abyssinian mountains. All along this portion of the frontier slave-trading is carried on 
with all its attendant horrors.” 

The victims appear to come mainly from the Anuak tribe, who inhabit the country 
north of the Baro River. Under the delimitation of the frontier made in 1902—03, 
this tribe was split into two portions, one ol which lives in Soudanese and the other in 
Abyssinian territory. It appears clear from Captain McMurdo s report that anti-slavery 
operations on the Upper Nile can never be thoroughly successful until, by some means 
or another, slave-raiding can be stopped among the Anuaks. Representations on the 
subject are about to be made to the Abyssinian Government, with a view to seeing 
whether some satisfactory arrangements cannot be concerted. 

I have on former occasions frequently referred to the difficulties of stopping the 
Slave Trade which is carried on between the Soudan and the Arabian coast. One of 
these difficulties consisted in the insufficiency of the preventive force at the disposal of 
the Department. This force has now been increased. 

“I purpose,” Captain McMurdo writes, “ establishing in 1906 a British Inspectorate 
in the Suakim district. With the force of about 90 mounted men which the 
Inspector would have at his command, he should be able to keep an efficient watch of 
the mountain country and coast-line from Jebel Elba (lat. 22 N.) to Ras Kassar 
(lat. 18°). As this portion of the coast is the principal outlet for the Slave Trade 
from the Soudan, and as I am most sanguine that in a couple of years’ time the 
exportation of slaves from the Red Sea will be practically impossible, I hope that then 
at last the Slave Trade from the interior will have received its death-blow. 

“ In the coming year also the Kordofan force ol my Department will be increased by 
one British Inspector and about 40 mounted men. Up to the present time, it has 
been impossible to deal with the Slave Trade in this district adequately, by reason of the 
vast size of the country and the truculent nature of the inhabitants ; and I confess that 
I am sceptical of much being effected until the Government has a firmer hold on these 
semi-independent and often hostile tribes. They like fighting for fighting’s sake, and I 
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fear that there will be no absolute security and durable peace in this country until a 
local militia of at least 2,000 rifles has been raised and placed in occupation of the 
various big tribal mountain strongholds.* 

. “ On the eastern side, Mr. Gorringe is doing good work up the Blue Nile and in the 
Sennar province. He has a very thorough knowledge of the country and the people, 
and few slave-dealers escape his vigilance. 

“ Mr. Wilkinson is in charge of the Ghezireh and Atbara districts, and practically 
links up the cordon of the east to that of the west.” 

I have only to add that 67 slave-dealers were captured in the Soudan from 
the beginning of 1905 up to the 1st September in that year. They were tried, and 58* 
were convicted. Six of them were sentenced to a few months’ imprisonment. The 
remainder received sentences varying from seven years to one. : 

31. Wood's and Forests. 1 

During the past year, four tracts of an aggregate area of 83,300 acres, or 130 square 
miles, were selected for reservation. They contain mostly forests of sant (Acacia Arabica). 
Other reserves are much required, but the want of an adequate staff is a somewhat 
serious obstacle to rapid progress in this direction. 

I am glad to be able to record that only about 76,000 cubic metres of firewood 
were used in 1905, as compared to about 83,000 cubic metres in 1904. There are, 
however, special reasons to account for this diminution. It is to be hoped that now 
that railway communication is established with the Bed Sea, coal will be more 
frequently used, and that the demand for firewood will be reduced. Mr. Broun, 
however, is not sanguine that the construction of the railway will make much difference 
in this respect. 

A Forest Ordinance is being prepared. I conceive that the main difficulty will be 
not to draft a law, but to get it obeyed. 


32. Presei'vation of Game. 

Last year, 2,115 head of game were killed in the Soudan.f Of these, 1,847 were 
killed by residents, officers, and officials, and 268 by visitors.$ 

It will be borne in mind that, for purposes of preservation of game, the whole of 
the Soudan is divided into three categories; first, a sanctuary, where no one is allowed 
to shoot; secondty, an officers’ reserve; and thirdly, the rest of the country, which is 
free to all sportsmen. 

The sanctuary was kept practically inviolate during the past year. Two tiang and 
two white-eared cob were killed for food by the Governor of the Upper Nile province. 
Also, three or four oribi were shot by the members of the American Mission. So far 
as can be ascertained, with these exceptions, no game at all was killed within this 

district. 

No special permission to visitors was given to shoot in the officers’ reserve. It is in 
contemplation to place a limit of time to the period that shooting parties may pass in 
the reserved district. 

During the past year, only one slight accident occurred to an European. An officer 
was charged by a leopard, which he had wounded mortally, but, after receiving some 
severe bites, he managed to throttle the animal with his hands. Amongst the natives, 
who are less well armed, accidents are more frequent. Mr. Butler reports a case of an 
Arab who attacked a lion with only a spear, and killed it with a single thrust, but was 
himself' killed by a blow delivered simultaneously by the paw of the animal. 

It has to be remembered that, in some respects, sportsmen do a good deal in the 
way of preserving game. Thus, last year, 33 lions and 15 leopards were killed. 
Mr. Butler estimates that these animals would, in the course of the year, have killed 
over 1,700 antelopes of different sorts. 

Mr. Butler concludes his report in the following terms:— 

“ There must to-day be many hundreds of thousands of game animals in the whole 

* See remarks on this subject under the head of “ 47. Kordofan." 

t This figure includes 114 head killed in 1903-04 by seven officers whose returns were not received in 
time to be included in the report of 1904. 

t The detail of the animals killed can, on application, be furnished to any society or individual who is 
specially interested in the subject. 
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of this country, and the annual increases by birth and decreases by death would be in 
tens of thousands at least. 

“ At present, the quantity of game killed yearly by shooting may affect certain 
localities, but it is not large enough to make much difference to the general stock of 
game in the country. Our endeavours must be to see that it does not become so. 

“ Perhaps in no country newly occupied by Europeans has the destruction of game 
been so moderate as in the Soudan during the last five years. But the spread of 
civilization, with its attendant increase of population, of cultivation, and of domestic 
cattle is bound in the future to reduce the game greatly in many districts. In order 
that it may hold its own in other parts, it is essential that the operations of sportsmen 
should be kept a comparatively small factor in the general decrease.” 


VII. Public Health. 


33. Public Health. 

The campaign against malaria, to which 1 have alluded in my previous Beports, 
is being continued in most places throughout the country. 

Vaccination is being vigorously pushed. At least 50,000 persons were vaccinated 
last year, as against 12,000 in 1904 and about 7,000 in 1903. 

Dr. Christopherson, the head of the Civil Medical Department, writes thus hopefully 
about public health :— 

“It is possible,” he says, “ to strike a cheerful chord this year. The Soudan is not 
the fever-stricken, small-pox ravaged country, into which the Egyptian diseases 
(Ophthalmia, Bilharzia, and Anchylostoma) are rapidly being introduced, while sleeping- 
sickness is advancing, cholera and plague threatening Port Soudan, and leprosy creeping 
in from the west. 

“ What are the facts ? There are five provinces at least which are practically free 
from the malaria infection—fever cannot originate there—namely, Haifa, Dongola, Berber, 
Khartoum, and Suakin ; and, with the introduction of suitable dwellings and energetic 
mosquito brigades, other provinces will be freed from malaria. Small-pox shows itself 
occasionally, but il the country can be vaccinated throughout, small-pox will disappear. 
Great advances have been made towards this end during the last year or two. The 
carrier of .sleeping-sickness has been caught in Soudan territory, it is true, but so far not 
a single case of sleeping-sickness has been imported. Quarantine regulations have been 
instituted for Port Soudan aud for the Soudan generally; and the arrangements at 
Haifa have been so far successful that plague and cholera have been kept out. 
Egyptian Ophthalmia is decidedly uncommon, and Bilharzia and Anchylostoma, the two 
principal Egyptian diseases, have not taken hold of the natives to any extent. Lastly, 
the natives are amenable to medical treatment, so that there is little difficulty in 
carrying out measures for the security of the country against epidemics, so far as active 
opposition from the people is concerned. 

“ The Bahr-el-Ghazal must be excepted from this general statement, on account of 
our present want of knowledge ol the character of its peoples, and that of the people 
of the Eastern Soudan, who are also still timid and suspicious.” 

It is satisfactory to know that the natives ol the country are gradually gaining 
confidence in the hospitals. A native correspondent recently wrote to the “ Soudan 
Times ” in the following terms:— 

“ A few years back, the arrival of a medical officer in a village meant a general 
alarm; everybody sought a hiding-place. Now, things have changed in such a manner 
that native patients flock to the hospital to be treated.” 

As complaints are sometimes made in Egypt about the number of Syrians who are 
employed in the Soudan, I may mention that every endeavour has been made to attract 
Egyptian doctors to that country, but without success. The result is that the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soudan has been obliged to fall back upon the Syrian supply. 
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34. Cattle Plague. 

I regret to say that, after an interval of more than three years, the Soudan has 
again become infected with cattle-plague. It was introduced from the neighbouring 
province of Erythraaa. The number of deaths reported, up to the end of last November, 
in the provinces of Kassala, Suakin, and Berber, was 5,739. Lieutenant-Colonel Griffith, 
the Chief Veterinary Officer of the Soudan Government, reports:— 

“ The measures adopted to prevent the spread of the plague, namely, quarantine, 
patrols, stopping movements of all cattle in infected districts, &c., have hitherto been 

successful, and the disease has been kept within certain areas.The outlook at 

present is much better than it has been since the commencement of the outbreak, as the 
disease is under control, and there are now very few infected centres.” 


35. Tsetse Fly Disease. 

It was at one time thought probable that the cattle of the Upper Nile province were 
infected with the Tsetse Fly disease, and that if they came north, they might infect 
other provinces. Accordingly, Lieutenant-Colonel Griffith and Dr. Balfour were deputed 
to proceed up the Nile to inquire into the subject. Lieutenant-Colonel Griffith now 
reports:— 

“ Only those cattle from probable Tsetse Fly regions were found suffering from the 
disease; it apparently dies out of the system on removal from infected areas; hence 
there is little danger in bringing these cattle northwards.” 


VIII. Justice. 


36. Civil and Criminal Courts. 

I have in previous Reports fully explained the general principles which have guided 
the Government in the establishment of a judicial system in the Soudan. Broadly 
speaking, it may be said that military officers are employed to a considerable extent in the 
administration of criminal, and to a less extent in the administration of civil justice. 
Civilian Judges are being gradually introduced, and now deal with all the more 
important civil cases. 

A Court, over which a civil Judge presides, has been established at Khartoum, and 
also at Suakin, which hears all civil cases except small causes. For the disposal of civil 
cases in the other provinces north of Khartoum, namely, Haifa, Dongola, and Berber, a 
circuit has been arranged. Each of these provinces was visited by a civil Judge three 
times in the course of last year. 

As regards criminal justice, Mr. Bonham Carter observes :— 

“ Criminal trials, so far as I have been able to judge from the proceedings which came 
before me in the course of last year, continue to be conducted with care and justice, and 
it is not often that I have occasion to differ from the verdict, though revisions of the 
sentences are frequent. Instructions are sent, as occasion arises, to Magistrates, laying 
down the principles to be followed in determining the length of sentences. The training 
in military law, and the practical experience of courts-martial, possessed by British 
officers are of distinct value to them in the performance of their judicial duties as 
Governors and Inspectors.” 


37. Mohamedan Law Courts. 

Considerable difficulty is being found in obtaining competent men to fill the 

vacancies in the Mohamedan Law Courts; but, Mr. Bonham Carter says :_ 

“I consider it due to the Judges to say that, although, from a European standard, 
their salaries are low, in the course of six years no case of bribery has ever been brought 
to my notice.” 
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The Grand Kadi (Mohamed Haroun Effendi) is a most enlightened man, and 
continues to co-operate cordially with the British authorities in the Soudan. I pointed 
out in my last Annual Report (p. 132) that the most happy results were to be anticipated 
from this co-operation. I would again insist on this point. The real obstacle to the 
reform of the Moslem Law Courts in Egypt consists in the fact that the most unfounded 
suspicion is entertained that the Government, under European auspices, wishes, in one 
form or another, to introduce changes into the immutable Law of Islam, which forms an 
integral part of the Moslem religion. My firm conviction is, that if the system now 
adopted in the Soudan is continued for a few years, the Moslem Courts in that country 
will be far superior to anything which exists in Egypt. 


IX. Education. 


38. Education . 

There were, at the close of last year, 1,533 boys under instruction at the various 
Government schools in the Soudan. Of these, 392 were at the Gordon College, 229 at 
the higher elementary schools, 29 at the training colleges at Omdurman and Suakin, 
and 723 at the elementary vernacular schools, which have now been established at 
thirteen different centres. 

As a separate Report is published every year on the working of the Gordon College, 
my remarks as regards that institution need be but very brief. A new wing is in course 
of construction, which will afford additional accommodation for the Higher School. It 
is intended that this school shall ultimately have two sides—literary and technical. The 
literary side has not yet been organized. The technical portion of the school has been 
in operation for some while. It is made up of two divisions, namely, (1) a special survey 
side, and (2) a section intended to turn out subordinate engineers and first-class 
overseers, with qualifications of a kind which will enable them to find employment in the 
Irrigation Department and the Department of Public Works. About forty boys, who 
have passed through the College, are already employed by the Survey Department. The 
Director of Surveys reports favourably on almost all of them. The whole oi the boys of 
the Higher School receive their workshop training at the instructional workshops, which 
were fitted up by the liberality of Sir William Mather, and which—as I can testify from 
having myself paid them a visit—are of the utmost value to the country. These boys, 
Mr. Currie says, “ work side by side with embryo artizans.” 

Besides the higher elementary school, which is located in the Gordon College, 
schools of a similar nature exist at Omdurman, Haifa, and Suakin. These afford 
instruction to 229 boys. Provision has been made in the Estimates of the current year 
for the opening of another school of the same description at Wad Medani. Possibly, in 
1907, another higher elementary school will be created. It is calculated that, if this is 
done, the out-turn from these schools will be about 200 boys a year, which, Mr. Currie 
thinks, “ should be enough for all purposes.” 

The following remarks from Mr. Currie’s Report are interesting as showing the effect 
likely to be produced by the construction of the Nile-Red Sea Railway on educational 
progress. “ Improved railway facilities,” he says, “ will render concentration much easier, 
and will make lads in the Eastern Soudan much less averse to coming to a higher school 
at Khartoum. So far, no Suakin boy has been willing to seek employment outside the 
Eastern Soudan, where the demand for their services is very keen.” 

The Training College for Teachers and Kadis, which is attached to the Gordon 
College at Khartoum, is doing excellent work. A Mohamedan graduate of the Cairo 
Law School has been appointed to give two lectures a week to the senior students 
on the administration of civil law, and the points of administrative contact in the 
Soudan between the civil and religious codes. 

The second Annual Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories, which are also 
located in the Gordon College, is now ready for publication. Mr. Wellcome, the original 
donor of the laboratories, is now, I am glad to say, a Governor of the Gordon College. 
It would be difficult to exaggerate the amount of good which is being done to the Soudan 
by his munificent gift. 

I have mentioned in previous Reports that in some localities the population was 
disposed to pay a local rate for schools. The principle of levving such a rate has now 
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been sanctioned. A beginning will be made in the Blue Nile province and in Serin ar. 

T tv! 1- !?? U1 whl ?. h the mone y wili be applied is under consideiaiion, but 

i b - hat its application will be strictly limited to elementary vernacular and 

coSoimitv wSh T' k “? ?° nht that the ad °P ti0a 0f this P rinci P le wi[l be m«»t in 
Mr rwm ^ ® T* 1 ® 8 of i. h . e ratepayers. “ Whatever local policy may be adopted,” 

Mr. Curt le writes, the Kuttab is the key of the situation.” 

TVnott™ d add that in th . e ? ourse of last year Mr. Crowfoot, of the Soudan Education 
nrlnnt n ? ’ w ® nt 011 a mission to Bosnia, to study the system oi technical educntim 
adopted in that country. He has written a most interesting Report, which considerations 

, V VeYer £ m ® fr ° m re P roducin g m full. It is abundantly clear that that very 
remart! W ta esman ’ Bar ° n V S n Kallav ’ who for so lon g ruled over Bosnia, achieved a 
Er e f^ eSS m a directlon "-here success was extremely difficult to attain, 
art f!? i Ce r Earo P ean , technical instruction, without destroying the old indigenous 
arts and handicrafts. _ I fear we cannot rival this achievement in Egypt.* The existing 

c a l?r d ed h r r ftS i in u ie i S °A Udan a T re wilhout donbt in a ver y backward condition, 
enmS i !? those which the Austro-Hungarian Government found in Bosnia; but I am 
conv need that, under the fostering care of Sir Reginald Wingate and his staff, everything 
that is possible will be done to prevent their decay. J ® 


X. Provincial Administrations 


39. Introductory. 

frnm! v, accordance w * th the practice of former years, I proceed to give some extracts 
irom the Reports of the Governors of the various provinces in the Soudan. The extracts 
are necessarily brief, and scarcely afford an adequate idea of the mass of useful in forma- 
ion contained in these Reports, all of which, I should remark, bear strong evidence of 
e energy, zeal and intelligence of the officers engaged in the administration. I should 
a hat m addition to this summary, which is intended for publication, I write a careful 
review to Sir Reginald Wingate on each Report, dealing in detail with the various 
subjects brought to the attention of the Government by the Heads of provinces. 


40. Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

The area under cultivation in this province is increasing. The people are taking to 
wearing clothes more than formerly, and their material condition is improving The 
Dinkas are the only tribe who, in the least frequented parts of the province, are still 
inclined, to hold somewhat aloof from the Government. 

In various directions there are some signs of improvement, but Captain Sutherland 
remarks with great truth that “ little can really be done until communications are much 
improved. Captain Sutherland will, without doubt, receive the grant of £ E. 1 000 
which will be given to each of the Mudirs for local expenditure, and with this* sum 
I trust something may be done in the way of making roads. 

Cotton has been grown experimentally in this province, but years must elapse before 
it can be exported and sold at a profit, in the markets of Europe. 

4 he geneial health, Captain Sutherland reports, “ will certainly improve amongst 
the employes of the Government when proper housing arrangements are made. One°of 
the greatest causes of fever is the fact that new-comers are often unavoidably delayed in 
the bad mosquito swamps at Meshra and Shambe.” 


41. Berber. 


Major Sir Henry Hill writes :— 

“ The material condition of the people is greatly improving. This is most noticeable 
in the Robatab district, which is the poorest in the province. There is a good deal of 

* See remarks in my Egyptian Report under the head of “ 105. Technical Education.” 
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ready money in this district now, which has enabled the people to pay their taxes and 
keep their crops, instead of selling the latter standing at indifierent prices. The money 
comes principally from the railway, where numbers of these people have been working, 

and is also due to their own provident ways.In general, the population are better 

clothed and better houses are being built.In the southern portion of the province, 

the number of sakias has greatly increased.” 

As regards the Fadlab Estate, which is owned by Mr. A. Grieve, Sir Henry Hill 
writes that the results of the experimental farm have shown that “ most crops do not 
yield well in the first year, except wheat and cotton; also that cotton in this district 
should be planted early—say, in May to the end of June. Only a little cotton was 
planted in June, but it was a complete success.” Sir Henry Hill adds:— 

“ I am of opinion that cotton-growing will make no great progress in this province 
for the present. Not a single case occurred last year of any one trying to cultivate it 
according to the instructions issued verbally and in writing, though every one said 
he would do so. The native, at present prices, finds it more lucrative to grow wheat, 
barley, &c.” 

I personally visited the Zeidab estate, where Mr. Leigh Hunt appears to be doing 
some excellent work, but the matter is still in the experimental stage. The few negroes, 
whom Mr. Leigh Hunt brought from the United States, have done well, and their 
relations with the natives are very satisfactory. They work as blacksmiths, car¬ 
penters, &c. 

As regards education, Sir Henry Hill describes the attitude of the natives as “ very 
variable, but no longer mistrustful.” Here, as elsewhere, the better class natives see 
the value of education, but are disinclined to pay anything for it. Sir Henry Hill 
writes:— 

“ I regret to say that two of the t.l ree locally supported schools, which were started 
last year, are not so well supported by the inhabitants as was expected. They 
guaranteed £ E. 30 a-year to pay the teachers, but that amount has not been forth¬ 
coming. However, I hope for better results this year.” 

42. Blue Nile. 

This is a new province. It was formerly included in the Ghezireh Mudirieh. 

The population has been somewhat severely tried of late years. Major Dickinson 
writes:— 

“ Four years of deficient rainfall had reduced the resources of the people of the 

northern half of the province to a low ebb.The winter emigration to the more 

fertile districts of Bennar was, in 1904-05, perhaps more extensive than usual. 
When, towards the end of June, the early rains began to tempt the people back, and the 
early grass which was to provide the grazing for their animals began to appear, flights of 
locusts passed, which left not a blade of young grass above ground. Stores of dhurra— 
which, with the milk of grazing flocks, had been designed to provide the food of the 
people for the three months before their rain crops should ripen—had to be broken in 
upon to save their animals. Finally, these resources came to an end. The remnant of 
the animals that had been brought north struggled back to the pastures of the south— 
others died.” 

Towards the end of August, heavy rains fell. “ Tents of the nomad Arabs were 
carried away, and animals in great numbers were drowned.” Major Dickinson says that 
in one spot he counted 500 animals of all sorts lying dead, and the total loss must 
have amounted to some thousands. “ Loss of this sort is, however,” he adds, “ a small 
thing in the eyes of the natives compared with the promise of abundant crops given 
them by the floods, and, if their hopes are realized, this damage will very soon be 
repaired.” The Government, I should observe, distributed dhurra seed on loan. 

Major Dickinson alludes to “ indications of a satisfactory change in the state of 
native opinion on certain points.” The riverain Arabs no longer rely so much as 
heretofore on slave labour. “ The new conditions are driving them to see the necessity, 
and to forget the supposed indignity, of personal work. The sharp lesson which has 
this year been taught to the people of the Kamlin district by their temporary want has 
increased the number of shadoofs from 90 to 248.” 

The following remarks are highly illustrative of the ideas which prevail amongst 
certain sections of the population of the Soudan :— 

“The Batahin Arabs,” Major Dickinson writes, “have long laboured under a 
reputation of the worst kind. As slave-dealers, cattle and camel thieves, they have an 
[1613] 2 P 2 
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unenviable notoriety. In an interesting report rendered by the Mamour of Abou 
Deleig, he attributes much of this to feminine influence. The readiness to steal and rob 
is* in the eyes of the Batahin women, a sign of manliness ; and the young man who is 
unwilling to run this risk on their behalf has little chance of finding favour in their eyes. 
One of them said, ‘ Theft, in our creed, is no disgrace.’ That this is, indeed, the case is 
shown by the elaborate training in camel theft, which it is the pride of the Batahin to 
show off in mock exhibition to their visitors. Things are, however, now rapidly 
improving. The increasing, plain, and imminent risk, which is run by thieves, begins to 
damp the ardour even of the most enthusiastic.” 

A large area of the experimental farm at Kamlin was planted vuth Egyptian 
cotton in the autumn of 1904. Messrs. Carver, who bought 650 kautars of the crop, 
report as follows:— 

“ The quality is very satisfactory, clean, handsome, brown in colour, good length 
staple, even, and strong. Value, equal to good Egyptian Afifi. Such quality would be 
very acceptable to cotton spinners in England.” 

It is to be anticipated that a considerable local market will be found for cotton 
grown in the Soudan from Egyptian seed. “ The native women find the long-stapled 
Egyptian cotton infinitely less trouble to work up for weaving than the indigenous 
variety. It appears to go three times as far with them. There is no doubt that all 
their influence will be used in favour of the Egyptian variety.” A local market was 
found for about 100 kantars grown by the natives in the Rufaa district, at prices which 
ruled at about P. T. 80 per kantar, as compared with P. T. 66 offered by Messrs. Carver. 

Major Dickinson reports that “ an auspicious start ” has been made in organizing 
a local police force. The results of this important experiment will be watched with 
interest, both in this province and elsewhere. 

As regards education, there is nothing very special to state ; but I observe, with 
some amusement, that at the Rufaa school “ Association football is played with great 
verve and vigour.” ' * 

Major Dickinson concludes his report by remarking that “ the greatest present 
need of the province is an adequate English staff. At least four more English Inspectors 
are required.” 


43. Dongola. 

Colonel Jackson writes :— 

“The people, realizing the advantages which will be open to them on the 
completion of the railway from Abou Hamed to Kereima, have set to work with a will 
and are devoting their energies to the cultivation of their lands and of date trees! 
During the past year, some 4,000 acres have been taken bark by the inhabitants, which 
they formerly had given up to the Government, being unable to cultivate' them; 
274 new water-wheels have been added to the province, i.e., 6 per cent, more wheels 

than in 1904. These are two sure signs of increasing prosperity.In past years, the 

collection of the taxes was attended with great difficulties, the people doing their best to 
avoid or defer payments. These practices are, however, disappearing. The work of the 
tax-collectors is annually becoming easier, and, at the end of each year, in place of large 
outstanding arrears, there remain but small amounts to be paid in. The total amount 
of land tax due in 1904 was £ E. 19,215. Of this, all but £ E. 35 was collected within 
the year. The date tax due during 1904 was £ E. 6,993. It was all collected. There 
were no arrears.” 

The following incident, related by Colonel Jackson, is illustrative of the remarkable 
skill shown by native trackers in bringing guilty parties to justice :— 

“ A shop in Merowe was robbed during the night and a case of sugar stolen. The 
ground in the vicinity is composed of soft sand. The trackers examined the spot early 
the following morning, and soon picked up the tracks of two men and a donkey, which 
they followed to the Government stables. All the syces were paraded before the 
trackers, who picked out the Governor’s syce and the syce of the Stafl Officer as the 
owners of the tracks. The donkeys were then mustered, and the trackers picked out 
the Inspector’s dcnkey as the animal whose tracks they had iollowed. The stables were 
searched, and some loaves of sugar discovered. Further search was then made, and the 
remainder of the stolen sugar was dug up close by. The two syces were tried and 
confessed. They stated that, finding the box was too heavy to carry, they had used the 
Inspector’s donkey.” 
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44. Haifa. 

The province, and even to a greater extent the town, of Haifa may be said to be 
passing through a period of transition. In the first place, it has been affected by the 
closing of the line which previously ran to Kerma. This has increased the cost of 
transport of dates. The loss, as was to have been anticipated, has fallen mainly on the 
producers. Now that the Abou Hamed-Kereima line is about to be opened, the greater 
portion of the dates will probably go westward instead of, as previously, to Wadi Haifa. 
In the second place, it is difficult to foretell what will be the effect on Haifa trade of the 
new Nile-Red Sea Railway. My own belief is that passenger traffic will for the most 
part continue to pass through Wadi Haifa, and that, although goods imported into 
the Soudan from Europe will probably go to Port Soudan, there will still remain a 
considerable trade in imported goods from Egypt. This, however, is mere conjecture. 

The inhabitants of the province of Haifa are Berberines. They supply a large 
proportion of the servant community in Egypt and the Soudan. Large numbers are 
absent the whole year, except during the date season, when they return to their villages, 
sell their date crops, and go away again. 

It is at Haifa that the tide of European immigration into the Soudan can best 
be watched. I stated in my last Annual Report (p. 145) that, exclusive of tourists, 
311 foreigners passed through Wadi Haifa during the year 1904 on their way to the 
Soudan. In 1905, the number increased to 611 persons.* The nationalities were as 
follows :— 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Greeks 






285 

Syrians .. .. 


• • 

.. 



76 

Bosnians! .. .. 


. . 

,. 



66 

Italians 


. , 

. , 



47 

Other nationalities .. 

• • 

•• 

•• 



137 

Total 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

611 


I note with pleasure that a considerable number of Europeans were professional men 
and artizans, and that there was no excessive number of the class called “ merchants, 
who, as a matter of fact, are often drink-sellers or usurers. 

The report from Mr. lies, the Acting Governor of Haifa, states :— 

“ The price of labour is steadily rising in the province, and has naturally been 
aflected by the great demand for the Nile-Red Sea and Kereima Railways. The large 
number of labourers imported from Egypt has nevertheless prevented an absolute 
drought, and the various mining enterprises have so far found no difficulty in obtaining 
as many men as they required, except during the date season.” 

As regards the relations between the Mining Companies and the natives, Mr. lies 

“ The remarks made in the Annual Report of last year;}; still hold good. No 
complaints of any sort, either from the Mining Companies or from the natives in their 
employ, have been brought to my notice during the time I have been here.” 

I should, however, observe that in the neighbouring province of Dongola a savage 
attack was made on two British engineers in the employment ot the Nile Valley Company 
by some native boatmen. One of them (Mr, Winterton) died from the wounds he 
received, and the other (Mr. Bowden) was severely wounded. 

As regards education, Mr. lies’ Report is very similar to those which are received 
from other quarters. “The more enlightened inhabitants of the province are very 
favourably disposed towards education, and are quite prepared to accept any reasonable 
scheme proposed; but the majority are apathetic, and not inclined to lavour any 
proposal that will directly affect their pockets. On the other hand, were a small tax 
imposed with the definite object of founding Government 4 kuttabs,’ I do not think it 
would be at all resented ’ 

* This figure is exclusive of tourists who arrived before the 1st April, and of Government officials. 

f An attempt was made to induce some Bosnians to immigrate into the Soudan. It.was not, however, 
a success. They found the climate too hot, and their clothes unsuitable to manual labour in the sun. 

J See p. 145 of my last Annual Report. 













45. Kassala. 


A prosperous and, I trust, not very distant future ought to lie before the province 
of Kassala. Everything depends, first, on irrigation works upon the River Gash—as to 
which it will be necessary to come to terms with the Erythraean authorities—and, secondly, 
on the extension of the railway, which will not present any great difficulties when once 
the funds are available. 

The province has recently suffered a good deal from cattle plague, which was 
introduced from Erytlirsea. Colonel Wilkinson estimates that over 4,000 beasts died. In 
spite of this visitation, however, he says:— 

“ The general situation is satisfactory, and the population are contented and happy, 
as is shown by the prompt way in which taxes have been paid into the Treasury, by the 
very few applications received for reductions or remissions, and by the absence of 
complaints.” 

The rapid rise in the Post Office receipts is a sure indication of progress. During 
the first nine months of 1904, they amounted to £E. 24,759; during the corresponding 
period of 1905, they were £E. 28,306. A great improvement in the roads throughout 
the province has been made during the past year. 

As regards cotton, Colonel Wilkinson writes :— 

“ The efforts made to get the inhabitants to take up cotton growing as an industry 
have to some extent met with success. There has been a greater demand for seed than 
in 1904. I was, however, greatly disappointed with the lack of energy displayed by the 
native cultivators of the Gedaref, Gallabat, and Mefaza districts. With the exception of 
one or two Sheikhs, all who received seed were too lazy either to weed or water their 

crops.It may, however, fairly be expected that in 1906, when part of the land 

round Kassala will be brought under irrigation, there will be a very great increase 
in this industry.” 

Messrs. Carver reported favourably on the cotton which was produced. Some 
of it, they said, was “ about equal to the best quality of Egyptian Abbassi.” 


46. Khartoum. 


Colonel Stanton says :— 

“ During 1905, there was a steady and general progress throughout the province 
and city of Khartoum. The past year has seen the extension of the steam tramways 
to Omdurman, the construction of a new carriage road to the Mogren Ferry, along the 
Blue Nile, and of a road from Khartoum North due east, to connect eventually with 

Kassala.The main feature of the year has been the demand for and rise in the price 

of building land. It is no exaggeration to say that in most cases values have quadrupled 
during the past twelve months, while in no instance has the advance been less than 
double. Plots, which two years ago were bought and sold for £ E. 30 and £ E. 40, 
have this year changed hands at over £ E. 1,000.” 

I should add that the population of Khartoum, including Khartoum North, 
Omdurman, and the neighbouring villages, which in 1904 was estimated at 82,000, is 
now estimated at 87,000 ; and inasmuch as, when the census was taken, a large number 
of people were away in the districts, planting or tending their crops, Colonel Stanton 
estimates that this figure is largely under the mark. 

The following extract from Colonel Stanton’s Report may be of interest to British 
traders:— 

“ There is an increased demand for Manchester goods, cheap cutlery, &c, It is a 
pity that some British firm does not attempt to make tarbushes. At present, this trade 
is entirely in the hands of Austrian firms. The material of both the Turkish and 
• Magrabi tarbushes is a soft felt, the same as is in use for felt hats in England ; and as 
this head-dress is worn, in one form or another, by all officials and Sheikhs, and many 
natives, it seems a pity that some attempt is not made to capture this large trade.” 


47. Kordofan. 

The area of this remote province is no less than 167,000 square miles. The 
southern districts, which are inhabited by Nubas, are still frequently disturbed. They 
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“rather enjoy a fight,” Major O’Connell writes. The following extract gives a good 
idea of the state of things existing amongst this wild and ignorant population 

“ In December, Jebel Karko fired a few shots at the Inspector, but the matter was 
amicably arranged, the Nubas having mistaken the escort for a raiding party. The raids 
between * Jebels ’ (mountains) have increased. The inhabitants of Jebel Kowalib and Jebel 
Nyima have been responsible for continual acts of savagery and violence. Inter-tribal 
fighting is reported from Jebel Kadero (Nubas) and from the country of Walad Hameid 
(Arabs). There has been fighting between the petty Meks in the Tagelle Mountains. 
At Baroki, the Dabab Arabs have refused to come in to account for the robbery of a 
Greek merchant. The Nubas in the, so far, unvisited mountains of Timin Katla arid 
Fanda refuse to deal with the Government, ar.d Jebel Masakin has refused to pay blood 
money due on account of raids. When all is said and done, these raids seldom result 
in more than half-a-dozen men being killed. 

“ Of course, there exist many mountains which have never yet been visited by a 
Government official. These pay, as yet, no tribute ; nor will their Meks come to see the 
nearest Inspector. This really is due more to fear of the unknown than to the desire 
of resisting Government; as it must be remembered that their knowledge of the customs 
of former Governments would in no way tend to make them over-confident in a new 
Government, of which they know nothing.” 

It is most undesirable that a succession of punitive expeditions should be undertaken. 
At the same time, it is very possible that, if the military force were increased to such an 
extent as to impress the minds of the population with the power of the Government to 
maintain order, many of these raids would cease. The question is under consideration. 

The description given above only applies to certain districts. In other portions of 
the province, the situation is much more satisfactory. “ The area under cultivation,” 
Major O'Connell writes, “ and the flocks and herds continue to increase. Fewer people 
are seen in a nude or semi-nude condition; and the use of jewellery, which is a form of 

savings bank, has much increased.The condition of the nomads also continues to 

improve. Their flocks and herds have greatly increased in number. Many of them are, 
however, much perturbed by the gradual loss of their slaves, on whose labour they were 

formerly dependent for almost everything.The revenue has increased very rapidly, 

owing to the return of large numbers of the former inhabitants from the eastern 
provinces, where they went in Dervish times, and to the opening up of trade routes to 
to the Bahr-el-Ghazal and Darfour.” 

The following observations are perhaps worth noting by those who import European 
goods into the Soudan :— 

“ The trade in dry goods,” Major O’Connell writes, “ will not increase until a 
greater demand is created for civilized manufactures by the advance of the native 
idea of the necessities of life, their power of purchasing being still far greater than 

their expenditure. Many an Arab owns 200 cattle and only one shirt. 

I cannot help thinking that one of the reasons why the Arab purchases so little is the 
very indifferent character of most of the goods offered him, and their utter want of 
variety. 1 believe the theory that the native will only buy what he is accustomed to is 
carried too far.” 

It is most satisfactory to note that the health of the garrison at El-Obeid lias greatly 
improved. In 1902-03, there were 868 admissions into the hospital; in 1903-04, 
359; and in 1904-05, only 279. “The improvement,” Major O’Connell says, “may 
fairly be put down to the large amount of work done here in hole-filling, drainage, and 
cutting down of long grass round dwellings.” 

As regards education, Major O’Connell reports:— 

“ With few exceptions, the natives are indifferent. They think that, if the Govern-, 
ment wants to educate the children, the Government should pay the expenses.” 


48. Sennar. 

Major Wilson writes :— 

“ The general condition of the people is distinctly improving, but in some matters 
they still require to be ‘ fathered ’ a lot, especially where land is concerned, several being 
only too willing to get rid of part or all of their patrimony at ridiculous prices, for the 
sake of a few pounds in their hand. 

“The high price dhurra reached (P. T. 115 the ardebof 300 rotls at Wad Medani) 
caused a certain amount of distress. This high price is caused by a few rich Omdurman 
merchants buying up all the dhurra, and making a corner in it. The cultivators 
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themselves are primarily to blame. Agents of these merchants go round the country, 
from about the 15th September, buying up dhurra wholesale before the crops are reaped 
or even ripe, and, by showing the cultivator gold, persuade him to enter into a contract 
to supply so many ardebs of dhurra at a ridiculously low price. On the contract being 
signed, the cultivator receives about half the contract price for the dhurra in advance, 
and is quite pleased until eight months afterwards, when he finds himself without dhurra 
or money.” 

As regards the nomad tribes, Major Wilson says that they are yearly increasing in 
wealth, and that during 1905 there was no serious disease among their herds. 

“Trade,” Major Wilson reports, “generally has increased, and during 1905 a very 
considerable increase has taken place in the quantity of dhurra transported to Khartoum 
by steamer. The eagerness displayed by merchants to build good brick shops, instead 
of straw huts, is a good sign.” 

The difficulty of preventing all the land of the country from passing out of the 
hands of the natives into those of speculators is sufficiently shown by the following 
extract from Major Wilson’s Report:— 

“ Presumably owing to the rumour that a canal is to be made some time soon 
in the Ghezireh, large tracts of land have been bought from the natives at the ridiculous 
price of P. T. 4 to P. T. an acre, by Khartoum merchants and others ; some 50,000 to 
60,000 acres having been bought by a single individual. None of the sales have been 
registered or recognized by the Government. If these sales were recognized, the after 
litigation would be appalling. The Mamur of Sennar has been told by the Sheikhs that 
the agents who buy the land have bought from people well known to possess nothing. 
How far this is true, I cannot say.” 

49. Suakin. 

The principal event of recent times in connection with the Suakin province is, of 
course, the opening of the Nile-Red Sea Railway, and the selection of Port Soudan as 
the terminus. Major Hawker writes 

“ I do not suppose that any person unacquainted with Suakin as it was when I 
first saw it, four years ago, could realize the extent to which everything has altered 
for the better since the railway works began. The conditions under which the people 
were living at the time of which I have spoken could scarcely have undergone a more 
remarkable change. Instead of enforced idleness and a dull market, there is general 
activity and brisk trade. Not only has regular employment been found for many 
who were without occupation, but still larger numbers have benefited indirectly, by the 
making of the railway and the building of Port Soudan. Trade, which had left Suakin, 
has returned, and must rapidly improve. The general attitude is one of contentment, 
and there are signs on all sides of increasing prosperity.” 


50. Upper Nile. 

Major Matthews, writing on the 1st November, 1905, says :— 

“ The past year has been a hard one for this province, as the condition of the 
inhabitants throughout its area has been depressed, owing to the scarcity of food. The 
want of grain has seriously affected the general progress and development of 
Government.” 

Since this was written, good rains have fallen, and the prospects are now more 
favourable. 

An immense deal remains to be done in this province, notably in the direction of 
improving communications and digging wells. Nowhere in the whole Soudan, probably, 
is the contrast greater between the improvements which might be made and the 
inadequacy of the means available for effecting them. Besides the question of want of 
funds, the apathetic character of the inhabitants must, of course, be taken into considera¬ 
tion. “ Everything,” Major Matthews writes, “ must solely depend, for many years to 
come, upon the initiative of British officers.” I fully agree ; but it has to be remembered 
that this remark holds equally good elsewhere. 

I stated in my Report for the year 1903 (p. 97), that the former Mek (Ruler) of the 
Shilluks had been deposed, for abusiug his power, and oppressing the people in various 
ways, and that another Mek had been appointed in his place. Major Matthews now 
writes: “ The new Mek is now a person of high authority in this province.” It does 
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great credit to Major Matthews that he should have been able 'to effect this important 
change without disturbance of any kind. The policy which has been adopted is to make 
the Mek administrator, but at the same time to maintain a right of veto, which is used 
with much judgment, over his decisions. 

The important Nuer tribe still holds aloof from the Government, and engages in 
constant inter-tribal disputes. Matters will probably improve when a road has been 
opened up into their country, which will enable the Chiefs of the tribes to come into 
personal contact with British officials. 

I should add, before leaving the affairs of this province, that the establishment of a 
dockyard at Tewfikieh, at the junction of the White Nile and Sobat Rivers, marks 
an important stage in the development of communications with the southern portions 
of the Soudan. 


5L White Nile. 

This is a new province, formed partly from districts, which formerly belonged to 
Kordofan, and partly from others which belonged to the former province of Ghezireh. 
M r. Butler, who is in charge, writes :— 

“ The general state of this province is, I think, showing signs of improvement. The 
people are anxious to get more land under cultivation, and those on the river are keen 
on constructing sakias. There has been no difficulty, up to date, in collecting the instal¬ 
ments of sakia loans when they fall due. 

“ Law and order are well maintained, and, with the exception of disputes about the 
ownership of land, the people are quietly disposed, and seem to have confidence in the 
Government officials. 

“ The cultivation of cotton has been disappointing, as almost the whole crop was 
eaten by locusts ; but next year I hope we shall do better.” 


XI. Science and Art. 


52. The Museum. 

Many valuable additions have been made, during the past year, to the Museum, which 
is located in the Gordon College at Khartoum. I have already, under the head of 
“ Education,” alluded to the Wellcome Laboratories. The researches of Dr. Balfour and 
Mr. Beam cannot fail to be of the utmost utility to the country. I should also mention 
that Mrs. Broun, the Honorary Secretary of the Museum, has rendered some valuable 
service in the direction of entomological research. 


53. Archaeology. 

In the course of last year, a law was passed with a view to preserving the antiquities 
of the Soudan, and to preventing their export from the country without the knowledge 
of the Government. 

Under the auspices of Mr. Crowfoot, who has been greatly assisted by Dr. Budge, of 
the British Museum, a commencement of an archaeological collection has been made, the 
objects being deposited in the Museum. 


54. The Amharic Lcmguage. 

Mr. Armbruster, of the Soudan Civil Service, who has for some while past been 
employed as an Inspector in the province of Kassala, has made himself well acquainted 
with the Amharic language. He has compiled a very valuable vocabulary in English 
and Amharic. The Government has granted money for the purchase of the Amharic 
type, and the work is now being printed in England. So far as I am aware, this will be 
the first work of ihe kind that has appeared in the English language. It may be hoped 
that the publication of this work will facilitate the acquisition of a knowledge of Amharic 
by more English officers, and thus prove useful in bringing about closer relations and 
improved communications between the Soudan and Abyssinia. 
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XII. Conclusion. 


55. Conclusion. 

The climate, the vast extent of the country, the absence of any easy means of com¬ 
munication save by the river, the want of water, and the sparseness of the population, 
are all so many natural obstacles which stand in the way of the rapid development of 
the Soudan. Time and good government will either remove, or, at all events, modify 
the intensity of some of these obstacles. On the other hand, as compared to Egypt, the 
Soudan starts with one supreme advantage in the race for regeneration. It is relieved 
from the incubus of internationalism. It was an auspicious day, not only for the Soudan 
but also lor Egypt, when the eminent statesman who presided over the British Foreign 
Office seven years ago decided to brush aside all the numerous theoretical objections 
which could be urged against the Anglo-Egyptian Convention of the 19th January, 1899. 
That Convention forms the constitutional charter of the Soudan, and is the corner-stone 
of the foundations on which the fabric now springing into existence has been based. It 
was at the time foreseen that the creation of a status, hitherto unknown in the political 
or diplomatic world, would in practice give rise to numerous anomalies ; but Lord 
Salisbury held that any inconvenience arising from these anomalies was of trifling 
importance when compared with the advantages which the three countries principally 
concerned—Great Britain, Egypt, and the Soudan—would derive from the acquisition of 
freedom from the complicated netwoik of international institutions in which the 
Egyptian Administration was, and to a great extent still is, entangled. Time has 
justified his foresight. The anomalies which were anticipated have, indeed, been 
produced, but the minor difficulties and inconveniences to which they have given 
rise have not seriously hampered the work of reform, whilst, on the other hand, I 
have no hesitation in saying that the progress made in every direction during the 
last seven years has been infinitely greater than would have been possible had a 
political status been created which, whilst being perhaps more theoretically defen¬ 
sible, and more in conformity with conventional diplomacy than that to which the 
Convention gave birth, would have been relatively sterile of results, owing to 
the practical difficulties which would assuredly have arisen in the manipulation of the 
administrative machine. 

I have, in the course of this Report, dealt with two of the principal difficulties 
which the Government of the Soudan now has to encounter. These are, the scarcity of 
labour, and the method of providing capital for the construction of large public works. I 
propose, in conclusion, to draw attention to some other points of importance. 

In a country where not only the population generally, but, it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say, almost every individual member of it, is in statu pupillari, the State 
is naturally called upon to perform duties which, in more advanced communities, are 
left to private initiative and action. That the Government should, to a certain extent in 
Egypt, and to an even greater extent in the Soudan, be of a nature which is usually 
characterized as highly paternal, is, I think, to be regretted; but I admit that, under 
present circumstances, it is unavoidable. I would, however, ask the very zealous and 
efficient body of public servants, to whose administrative efforts the people of the Soudan 
owe so much, to bear constantly in mind that, apart from the commonplace argu¬ 
ments which may be urged against paternal government pushed to an excessive degree, 
there are some things which no Government, whatever be the means of which it disposes, 
can successfully accomplish. There are economic lawB which inevitably override the 
wishes and the regulations of any Government. There are limits to the protection which 
it is possible to afford to an individual against the consequences of his own folly. 
Government, cannot regulate the price of food. It cannot fix a standard rate of wages. 
Again, although I fully admit that some attempt should be made to prevent the land from 
passing out of the hands of the native proprietors, I am not altogether sanguine that 
this most unfortunate consummation can be obviated by direct interference or heroic 
remedies. “ Legislation which cannot be enforced,” as the Legal Secretary of the 
Soudan Government (Mr. Bonham Carter) very truly remarks in a recent Report, 
“is not only useless, but may be dangerous, by weakening the respect for the 
law.” I, therefore, venture to warn the Soudan officials, with whose civilizing work I 
am proud to be associated, against yielding unduly to the temptation of supposing, when 
they see a glaring evil, that it is one which is certainly capable of being remedied by 
any Government action whatsoever. Whilst fully admitting that Government inter¬ 
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ference, to an extent which would elsewhere be considered excessive, is inevitable in the 
Soudan, I would appeal to them not to extend the scope of that interference beyond 
what the necessities of the situation absolutely demand, and to remember that an 
administrative machine which is over-weigh ted with a quantity of detail relating to the 
private transactions of every individual member of society, is likely to undergo a strain 
beyond what it can endure. 

There is one further point to which I wish to draw attention. Nowhere is the 
exercise of that somewhat rare quality, a sense of proportion, more necessary than in the 
Soudan. With every wish to progress as rapidly as possible, it has to be remembered 
that the work of generations cannot be compressed into a few years. The field for 
reform in the Soudan is, indeed, very wide, but the main question to be decided— 
whether in respect to points bearing on the material or on the moral progress of 
the country—is generally not so much whether the adoption of any proposed measure 
is desirable as whether the moment has arrived for its execution, and whether, in 
point of relative importance, it should have precedence over other proposals. 

This consideration is forced into special prominence in connection with the execution 
of public works. The large amount of money required for all the works which may be 
indicated as desirable cannot all be provided at once; neither, if it could be 
provided, could it be properly spent. The main question to be decided is what works 
come first in order of importance. On this special point I may, perhaps, enter into some 
little detail. 

In the first place, I am quite clear that the main present financial requirement of 
the Soudan is to provide the money—not very large in amount—necessary to house 
properly those who are in the service of the Government. Apart from all other 
considerations, it may be said with perfect truth that the officials, whether European or 
native, constitute the most valuable asset in the possession of the Government. Adequate 
measures should certainly be adopted to enable them to live in a manner conducive to 
the preservation of their health. 

In the second place, I am equally clear that, generally speaking, the construction 
of railways should take precedence of that of large irrigation works. The reason 
is that in many—probably in most—places the railways are necessary in order to 
transport the material, which will be required for the construction of dams and 
reservoirs. 

In the third place, inasmuch as Egypt provides the capital for expenditure in the 
Soudan, it is only just that the Egyptian requirements for water should take precedence 
of those of the Soudan. When, therefore, the officers of the Irrigation Department are 
able to state with confidence what works they propose to undertake in the Soudan in 
order to improve the water supply of Egypt, those works should have precedence over all 
others. I may add that, although nothing definite can as yet be decided, it is probable 
that the Nile-Red Sea Railway will greatly facilitate the construction and diminish 
the cost of these works. 

The adoption of this latter principle need not, and, I have every reason to believe, 
will not, retard unduly the execution of those works in which the Soudan, on its own 
account, is more especially interested. I explained, in a speech which I recently made 
at Port Soudan, that some minor irrigation works are about to be undertaken on the 
River Gash, that borings are about to be made with a view to bridging both the White 
and Blue Niles at Khartoum, and that surveys are in course of execution with the object 
of establishing railway communication between El-Obeid and Khartoum, as also with 
that of bringing Kassala into connection with the Nile-Red Sea Railway. When these 
surveys are completed, it will be a question for consideration whether funds can be made 
available for the construction of one or other of these works, which ol them stands first 
in order of importance, and whether precedence should not be given to some other 
undertaking, such as the construction of a line of railway up the Blue Nile—a work 
which is an essential preliminary to the construction of any large irrigation works 
intended to fertilize the extensive tract of country known as the Ghezireh, lying 
between the Blue and White Niles. Further, the desirability and possibility of con¬ 
structing the large works contemplated by Sir William Garstin in the Upper Nile 
province—which are more especially intended to benefit Egypt rather than the Soudan-- 
will have to be considered when once the engineers, who are now engaged in examinin'.. 1- 
this important question, have sent in their reports. 

1 see no reason whatever why, in respect to this and other matters, the general 
programme, which has been conceived in the minds of those interested in the welfare of 
the Soudan, should not eventually be carried out; but I must conclude my Report with 
a warning similar to that which T have given in dealing with the affairs of Egypt. There 
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iirast be no undue baste. The progress of the Soudan depends upon steady, continuous 
unostentatious, and combined efforts along the lines of a well-defined policy, from which 
there should be no divergence. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


[ 9264 ] 


No. 144. 


The Karl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 17.) 

No. 28.) 

^ _ Cairo, March 8, 1906. 

A QUESTION has recently arisen as to the application of the arrangement 
arrived at by an exchange of notes (dated the 8th April, 1904) between M, Cambon 
and Lord Lansdowne concerning the treatment to be accorded to employes on the staff 
of the “ Caisse de la Dette,” as well as to employes of the Administration of the 
Railways, Telegraphs, and Port of Alexandria, who might be discharged in consequence 
of the arrangements contained in the Khedivial Decree annexed to the Anglo-French 
Agreement. ° 

I have now the honour to| nclose herewith a note which has been addressed to me 
by Sir Vincent Corbett, Financial Adviser to the Egyptian Government, together with 
its inclosures, in which the difficulties which have arisen, and the manner in which it is 
proposed to deal with them, are clearly stated. I need not, therefore, further discuss 
the subject, with which, moreover, Sir Eldon Gorst is fully conversant. I confine myself 
to stating that the French agent and Consul-General and myself agree with the solution 
proposed by Sir Vincent Corbett. 

Copies of this correspondence have been communicated to the French agent, who 
is writing to Paris, and I would venture to suggest that steps should be taken with a 
view to ascertaining whether the French Government are prepared to assent to the 
proposed mode of treatment and to ratify it by an exchange of notes 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 144. 

Sir V. Corbett to the Earl of Cromer. 


My Lord, Cairo, March 3, 1906, 

PY an exchange of notes dated the 8th April, 1904, between M. Cambon and 
Lord Lansdowne it was agreed that “ measures will be taken by the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, in concert with the ‘ Caisse de la Dette,’ in order to insure, in any eventuality 
resulting from the Khedivial Decree annexed to the Declaration, that the staff of the 
‘ Caisse will be treated in a manner at least as favourable as that in which the staff 
of the Da'ira Sauieh was treated by the decisions of the 14th December, 1899 and the 
20th March. 1900. 

‘‘If within three years from the date of the Declaration any employes of the 
Administration of the Railways, Telegraphs, and Port of Alexandria are discharged in 
consequence of the application of these arrangements, they will have the right to be 
treated as provided in the preceding paragraph.” 

Copies of these decisions are annexed (Inclosures 1 and 2). 

The plain interpretation of this engagement is that in the event of any employe 
of the “ Caisse ” or the Railways finding himself placed on the retired list in consequence 
of administrative changes resulting from the Anglo-French Agreement, the terms of 
his retirement should be fixed in a liberal spirit. 

As such it has been loyally accepted by the Khedivial Government, and the lines 
on which it is proposed to act have been set forth in the inclosed note (Inclosure 3). 

This document was communicated by me unofficially to the French Minister, and 
on one or two points, to which he drew my attention, was modified so as to meet his 
wishes. 

Your Lordship will observe that the conditions offered are better than those of the 1 

Dana Sauieh, in so far that they accord an increase of four instead of three years to an 
employe’s service, thereby increasing his indemnity by a sum equivalent to an additional 
four months’ salary. 


In applying the new rules, however, an anomaly haB come to light, which was 
certainly not foreseen either by Sir Eldon Gorst and M. Louis in Paris, or by M. Cambon 
and Lord Lansdowne in London, or by your Lordship, M. de la Boulinidre, and myself 
here. It is this. The vast majority of officials here serve under the Tewfik Pension 
Law, which is at present the law of the land. Under its provisions an employd, if 
compulsorily retired, has a right to pension after fifteen years’ service. Applying the 
new scale, the indemnity accorded to unpensionable officials, though distinctly liberal 
(in the case of an employd of fourteen years’ service it amounts to a sum equivalent to 
forty-seven months’ salary), is not altogether unreasonable. 

But there still remain in Egypt some officials serving under the Pension Law of 
Ismail Pasha, which only accords a pension after thirty years’ service. In the case of 
employds who have served twenty-nine years (and I may here observe that it was not 
unusual for youths to nominally enter the public service at 10 or 12 years of age) the 
application of the scale brings about the extravagant result that the employe becomes 
entitled to a total of one hundtedand three months’ salary ; and this result becomes not 
only extravagant, but absurd when I add that an employd having thirty—or even forty 
or more—years’ service (and being therefore entitled to pension) could, in the event of 
his preferring an indemnity to a pension, admittedly pretend to no more than forty- 
seven months’ salary. Or, in other words, an official on 100/. a-month would, if he 
retired after twenty-nine years, receive 10,300/., whereas if he completed his thirty years’ 
service he would receive no more than 4,700/. 

I inclose a note which has been up by the Legal Adviser to this Ministry which 
puts the case in detail (Inclosure 5). 

It would be possible further to argue that the French and British Governments 
could never have intended to oblige the Khedivial Government to pay in isolated cases 
indemnities far and away larger than would conceivably be paid under similar circum¬ 
stances by the French, British, or any other Government, and in the majority of cases 
totally disproportionate to the amount of service rendered, but I prefer to rest my case 
exclusively on the absurdity above mentioned. 

I am advised that the engagement entered into by M. Cambon and Lord Lansdowne 
could not be pleaded at law, and that its application is a matter of grace and not of 
legal right. 

However that may be, a claim to the exaggerated indemnity on the twenty-nine 
years’ basis has actually been put forward, and if your Lordship sees no objection I 
would respectfully Bubmit that it would be most desirable, before matters go further 
and the Khedivial Government is compelled to incur the unnecessary odium of con¬ 
testing the pension claims of its officials before the Mixed Courts, that the French and 
British Governments should be invited to instnict their Representatives at Cairo that 
the maximum indemnity for which it was intended to stipulate in the exchange of 
notes of the 8th April, 1904, was one calculated on the basis of 15+4 yeai*s’ 
salary. 

It is, of course, understood that special cases may deserve exceptionally liberal 
treatment, and these His Highness’ Government readily consent to deal with on their 
merits. 

I know that I have your Lordship’s sympathy and support in this matter, and I 
believe I have that also of the French Minister at Cairo, to whom I am sending 
unofficially a copy of this letter for such action as he may deem proper. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) VINCENT CORBETT. 

Financial Adviter. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 144. 

Khedivial Decision of December 14, 1899. 

LE Conseil, considbrant que la situation actuelle et prosp&re de 1’Administration de 
la Da'ira Sanieh justifie qu’il soit pris au sujet du personnel dont on aurait k prononcer 
le 'licenciement des mesures specialement larges et favorables ; 

Decide : 

A 1’avenir, tout employd de la Da'ira Sanieh qui, d’aprbs ses etats de services, n’aurait 
nas droit k la pension et qui serait licencib, k moins que ce ne soit pour faute constatbe 
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au Conseil de Discipline, ou joar raison de rigueur spbciale prise par le Conseil de 
Direction, sera traite de la manibre suivante :— 

Ses btats de services seront majorbs de trois annees, et d’aprbs ces etats ainsi modifies 
il sera admis it recevoir une indemnity calculbe d’aprbs le Kbglement actuellement en 
vigueur it l’Administration des Domaines de I’D tat. 

Si 1 employe indemnise dans ces conditions a dans ses btats de servlet's des annees 
passees au Gouvernement, la Da'ira prendra it sa charge la part du Gouvernement dans 
ce Rbglement. 

En consequence, le Conseil decide qu’une somme de £ E. 10,000 sera inscrite au 
Budget de 1900 pour fournir les fonds nbcessaires aux indemnitbs de licenciement 
prevues ci-dessus. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 144. 

Decision of the Da'ira Sanieh Council of March 20, 1900. 

LE Conseil, comme suite it la decision prise par le Conseil Superieur de mettre 
£ E. 60,000 it la disposition de la Da'ira pour indemnites de licenciement et rachats de 
pension, et conformement it cette decision ; 

Decide: 

A da ter du l er Janvier, 1900, tout employe de la Daira Sanieh, qui, d’aprbs ses 
etats de services, aurait des droits it la pension, et qui viendrait it etre licencie, it moins 
que ce ne soit pour fautes eonstatees en Conseil de Discipline ou par mesure de rigueur 
speciale prise par le Conseil de Direction, sera traite de la manibre suivante: 

1. Ses etats de services seront majores de trois annees. 

2. Toutes les periodes de services passees au Gouvernement ou dans les Administra¬ 
tions de 1’Etat seront prises it charge par la Da'ira Sanieh. 

3. Tout employe qui en fera la demande pourra racheter sa pension contre espbees 
aux conditions stipulees dans l’echelle de 1’arrbte du Gouvernement du 25 Juillet, 1886 
(Article 4), pris en vertu du Decret du 9 Mai, 1886. 

4. Tout employe qui voudra faire abandon de ses droits it la retraite contre une 
indemnite en espbees calcuiee d’aprbs le systbme des Domaines (Decision No. 25070) sur 
la base de 15 -f- 3 = 18 annees pourra btre admis it ce mode de traitement. 

5. Lee employes licencies avant le l cr Janvier, 1900, pourront btre admis it racheter 
leurs pensions ; dans ce cas ils profiteront des dispositions de 1’Article 3 ci-dessus, mais 
non de celles des Articles 1, 2, et 4, qui n’auront pas d’effet rbtroactif. 

La Da'ira n’aura it accueillir les demandes de raohat qu’en proportion des sommes 
mises k sa disposition it ce sujet. 

On donnera la preference par ordre : (1) aux employes se redamant de 1’Article 4 ; 
ensuite aux employes dont le licenciement aura ete prononce posterieureroent au 
l er Janvier, 1900; puis suivant les disponibilites aux employes licencies anterieurement 
it 1900, par ordre de date des demandes. 

Les sommes necessaires it ses operations seront prelevees sur les credits de 
£ E. 20,000 + £ E. 40,000 mis k la disposition du Conseil par la decision du Conseil 
Superieur en date du 12 Mars, 1900. 

Les operations de rachat de pension dans l’ordre ci-dessus mdique seront faites en 
commengant par les plus petites pensions. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 144. 

Memorandum by Sir V. Corbett. 

LE Gouvernement Egyptien a re^u communication d’une correspondance echangee 
entre les Gouvernements Fran^ais et Anglais au mois d’Avril dernier relative au traite- 
ment it accorder aux employes de la Caisse de la Dette dans toute eventualitb resultant 
du Decret Khedivial du 28 Novembre, 1904. 

Le Gouvernement de Son Altesse accepte la proposition qui assure aux employes 
vises un traitement au moins aussi favorable que celui qui a ete accorde au personnel de 


la Daira Sanieh par les decisions de cette Administration en date du 14 Decembre, 1899, 
et du 20 Mars, 1900. 


Le traitement accord aux employs de la Daira Sanieh pent ee r&umer comme 
suit:— 

Lee employes n'ayant pas droit it la pension auront leurs services majords de trois 

annees et recevront une indemnite calcuiee d apres le Rbglement suivan . 

1. Sil’employe licencie compte moins de cinq annees et plus d’une annbe de ‘ s ^ r J 1C f 
dans I’Administration, il recevra, pour chaque annee de ses services, une indemni ga 

Un 2"til d comple“ ? nqanndesde services et moins de dix annees, il recevra un moisde 
traitement pour chacune des cinq premises anmSes, et deux mow de traitement pom 

chacune des annees suivantes. ... • nmn- 

3. S’il compte dix annees de services et plus, il recevra un mois de traiteme I 
chacune des cinq premieres annees, deux mois de traitement pour les cinq annee 

suivantes, et trois mois pour chacune des annees suivantes. 

4 Si 1’employe compte quatorxe annees de services et plus, il recevra un mois de 
traitement pour chacune des cinq premieres annees, deux mois pour chacune des cinq 
annees suivantes, trois mois you? chacune des quatre annees suivantes, et quatre mois 
pour chacune des annees suivantes. 

Les employes ayant droit k la pension seront traites de la manibre suivante 
1. Leurs services seront majores de trois annees et leur pension sera reglee d apres 

les lois e ^J^ur j en fera la demande pourra racheter sa pension con ^' e e ^ Ce 

aux conditions stipules dans l’echelle de l’arrbtb du Gouvernement du 25 Juillet, 1886, 

Article 4 • • 

3 Tout employe qui voudra faire abandon de ses droits it la retraite contre une 

indemnity en espbees calculees d’aprbs le systbme indique plus baut pour les employes 
“ayant pas droit it une pension, sur la base de quinxe anodes de services majordes de 

4-o QTinAnn 'nnlll’T’JI Afro P.P. Dinflft d.G 


Il ressort de ce qui precede qu’en vue de la liquidation de leurs droits it la pension 
les employes de la Caisse atteints par le Decret du 28 Novembre sont divises en deux 
categories : la premibre comprend ceux qui n’ont pas droit a la pension, et la seconde 
ceux qui out ce droit. Le Rbglement special pour determiner lmdemmtb it accorder 
aux employes de la premibre categorie peut etre btendu, mais avec un maximum de dix- 
huit annees, aux employes de la seconde categorie s’ils y trouvent leur avantage. 




Le Gouvernement est tout dispose d’appliquer le regime ci-dessus it ceux des 
employes de la Caisse qui se trouveraient licencies it la suite de la mise en vigueur du 

Decret Khedivial du 28 Novembre, 1904. „ 

En outre, pour bien indiquer l’esprit large dans lequel il desire executer 1 engagement 
impliqub dans les notes bchangees it Londres, il est dispose de porter it quatre annees, an 
lieu de trois, la raajoration de services qui formera la base des indemnites accordbes. 

Aussi ne refuserai-je pas d’examiner sur la proposition de la Commission do lb 
Caisse it titre exceptionnel, les cas de ceux de ses employes qui, it cause de la durbe de 
leurs services ou de toute autre raison speciale, semblent mbriter un traitement encore plus 

favorable. . . . , , 

Il est bien entendu que les employes qui croivont avoir interet it rester sous le 

rbgime qui les rbgissait avant l’accord pourront toujours le faire. 


Le 5 Janvier, 1905. 
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Inclosure 5 in No. 144. 

Note by Legal Adviser to Egyptian Ministry of Finance. 

AU moment de l’accord Anglo-Franjais relatif k l’Egypte, le Marquis de 
Lansdowne, par une lettre du 8 Avril, 1904, adressee k M. Cambon, lui donnait, au 
nom du Gouvernement de Sa Majestd, des assurances complementaires dont M. Cambon 
prenait acte par une lettre du mime jour :— 

Des dispositions, y est-il dit, seront prises par le Gouvernement Egyptien 
d accord avec la Commission de la Dette, afin d’assurer, dans toute eventuality 
resultant du Ddcret k intervenir au personnel de la Caisse de la Dette, un traitement au! 
moms aussi favorable que celui qui a dte accords au personnel de la Daira Sanieh par 
les decisions du 14 Decembre, 1899, et du 20 Mars, 1900. r 

Si dans les trois anndes it partir de la date de la Declaration de ce jour, quelques 
employes de 1’Administration des Chemins de Fer, Telegraphes, et Port d’Alexandrie 
venaient k dtre. hoencies par suite de l’application de cet arrangement, ils auraient le 
benefice du traitement stipule dans 1’alinea precedent.” 

L’application de ces dispositions donne lieu k des divergences d’interpretation. 

Pour bien comprendre la question, il faut rappeler sommairement qu’en Egypte 
il y a eu trois lois successives sur les pensions civiles : la premiere dite “ Loi Said 
Pacha ” promulgate en 1854 et remplacee en 1870 par une loi nouvelle dite “ d’Ismail 
Pacha’ ; celle-ci, k son tour, a ete remplacee en 1887 par une loi beaucoup plus 
avantageuse pour les employes que la precedente (Loi Tewfik). Aussi le legislates 
a-t-il edicte, pour les employes regia par la Loi Ismail, la faculte d’opter pour la nouvelle 
loi, a la condition de verser au Trdsor le montant de la difference des retenues; en effet 
la nouvelle loi fixait au 5 pour cent du traitement le montant de la retenue operee poui- 
la retraite, tandis qu’anterieurement il n’etait retenu que le un-trenfcidme du traite¬ 
ment La plupart des employes re g is par la Loi Ismail—mais non pas tous—ont opte 
pour la nouvelle loi. r 

Or, la Loi Said accords k l’employe, aprds quinze amides, une pension dgale au quart 
du traitement et reversible sur les heritiers : il en est de meme de la Loi Tewfik. La Loi 
Ismail, au contraire, n’accorde k l’employe qu’aprds trente anodes de services une pension 
egale au quart du traitement et non reversible. r 

Les decisions du 14 Decembre, 1899, et du 20 Mars, 1900, visdes dans la corre- 
spondance diplomatique, dtablissent une distinction entre les employes ayant ddjil droit 
V a P ension au moment de leur licenciement et ceux qui, par la durde de leurs services 
n y ont pas encore droit. Les premiers rec;oivent une pension de retraite, qu’ils ont la 
acuite soit de racheter soit. d’abandonner contre une somme en espdces ddterminde. 
Les seconds re§oivent une indemnite de licenciement calculde d’apres le Rdglement 
actuellement en vigueur a l’Administration des Domaines de l’Btat. Dans tous lei cas les 
services sont majords de trois annees. 

Quand il s’est agi d’examiner le cas des employes de la Caisse de la Dette ou de 

i Administration des Chemins de Fer qui viendraient k dire licencids par suite de la 

mise en vigueur du nouveau regime rdsultant de l’accord Anglo-Frar^ais, le Gouverne- 
ment bgyptien, prenant en consideration la correspondance diplomatique susvisde aux 
termes de laquelle les employds devaient etre traitds au moins aussi favorablement que 
ceux de la Daira Sanieh, a decide de tnajorer leurs services non pas de trois anndes 
mais bien de quatre anndes. Il ne s’est pas bornd ti cela, il s’est encore ddclard pret ■[ 
examiuer, a titre exceptionuel, sur la proposition de la Commission de la Caisse ou de 

1 Admimstratum des Chemins de Fer, le cas de ceux de leurs employds qui, en raison 

de la durde de leurs services ou pour toute autre cause specials, sembleraient mdriter un 
traitement encore plus favorable. 

Cependant, les employes regis par la Loi sur les Pensions d’Ismail Pacha dmirent 
la pretention, du moment qu ils n avaient pas trente anndes de services et n’avaient par 
smte, pas droit it une pension de retraite, d’avoir une indemnitd de licenciement, calculde 
flapres le uegiement des Domaines, sans aucune condition ni limitation 

Le Gouvernement ne saurait partager cette maniere de voir: la decision de la 
Daira a distingue, ainsi qu il a dtd dit, entre les employds ayant droit et ceux n’avant 
pas droit a une pension de retraite, c’est-it-dire, entre ceux constant moins de quinze 
annees de services et ceux comptant plus de quinze annees, puisque (excepte pour la Loi 
Istnail, presque tombee eu desuetude) les autres lois accordeut une peuaion de retraite 
aux fonctionnaires aprds quinze anndes de services. 
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Or, comme d’autre part, aux termes de 1’Article 4 de la decision du 21 Mars, 1900, 
un employe, ayant un droit acquis k une pension de retraite, ne peut obtemr en echange 
une indemnite calculee d’apr&s le systfeme des Domaines que sur la base de 15 -f-4 1 

anndes, il arriverait que 1’employe n’ayant pas droit a la pension de retraite serait tiait 
beaucoup plus favorablement que 1’employe ayant ddjil acquis une pension de retiaite, ce 
qui serait contraire it la raison comme it 1 equite. . 

Un exemple fera mieux ressortir l’inadmissibilitd de toute pretention de cette 
nature Un fonctionnaire est regi par la Loi Tewfik Pacha: il subit une retenue de 
5 pour cent de son traitement, qui est de £ E. 1,200 par an ; il compte vingt-neuf annees 
de services ; il vient it etre licencie ; il a ddjil un droit acquis it une pension de vmgt-neu - 
soixantieines de son traitement et, avec la majoration de quatre anndes, de tiente-tiois 
soixantiemes, soit £E. 660. Cependant, s’il prdfere un capital en espdces, il lui est 
alloue, aux termes de l’Article 4 de la decision de LD00, une indemnite calculee dapres le 
systeme des Domaines, mais uniquement sur la base de dix-neuf annees de services, et 
dtablie comme suit:— 

Mois. 

Pour les cinq premieres annees (a inison tVun mois de traitement par 


annee) .. .. •• •• ' 

Pour les cinq autres annees (a raison ile deux mois p ir •muCe) . . .. m 

Pour les quatre annees sun antes (a raison de trois mois par annee) .. 1- 

Knfin pour les cinq denneres annees (a raison de quatre mois par annee) .. 20 

Total. 47 


Snit quavautc-sept mois de traitement, representant £ E. 4,700. 


Or, si ce fonctionnaire etaitregi par la Loi Ismail, et bien que n ayant encore aucun 
droit acquis a une pension de retraite, son indemnite devrait pretenduement etre calculee 
comme suit :— 


in .- 

Pour les cinq premieres annees 

Pour U-s cinq autres .. 

Pour les quatre anuses suiuuites .. 

Pour ks quinze liemieres .. .. 

Pour les quatre annees de ninjorntion 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Mois. 

5 

10 

12 

GO 

16 

Total .. 


•• 

•• 

•• 

103 


C’est-a-dire £ E. 10,300. 

Bien mieux encore, si ce meme employe (toujours sous la Loi Ismail), au lieu de 
vingt-neuf annees, coiuptuit trente annees de services ou plus, comme il aurait des lois dioit 
il mie pension, il ne pourrait avoir, contre renonciation a sa pension, qu’une somme 
calculee sur la base de dix-neuf annees de services, soit £ E. L700. 

Eu resume, si I’employe a vingt-neuf annees de services il recevrait £E. 10,300 ; sil 
compte trente annees de services ou plus, il n’en toucherait plus que £ E. 4,700. Cette 
conclusion est telleiuent absurde quil semblerait inutile de la discutei. 

Puisque pour 1’employe ayant dejit droit a une pension, le. benefice du Kuglement 
des Domaines ne lui est accorde que sur la base maxima qv.ietait de dix-huit annees, et 
quo le Gouvernement a liberalement portee a dix-neuf annees, quelle que sent la durde 
de ses services, il doit nucessairement en dtre de meme pour l’employe licencie qui 
n’aurait pas encore droit it une pension au moment de son licenciement. . 

Le Gouvernement Mgyptien est persuade d’avoir ainsi fait une application il la fois 
corrects et liberale de 1’arrangement. Toutefois, pour dissiper toute equivoque et eviter 
toute difficultd dventuelle, il y aurait intdret pour lui a recevoir 1 assurance que. sa 
mauidre de voir est approuvee par les deux Gouvernemer.ts intdressds. ^La question 
serait ainsi ddfinitivemeut rdglde : en regie generale, toutes les^ fois qu un employe 
licencie, qu’il ait ddjit ou non droit it la pension, invoquera le bdndfice du Kdglement des 
Domaines, l’indemnitd sera toujours calculde, quelle que soit la durde des services, sur la 
base maxima de dix-neuf amides de services.. . . 

A titre exceptionuel et sur la proposition de la Commission do la Caisse ou de 
Administration des Chemins de Fer, les cas particuliers qui paraiti.uient justifier un 
traitement encore jilus favorable pourront faire lobjet dun examen special. 


2 S 


[ 1613 ] 
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[9229] No. 145. 

Sir Edward Grey to Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 27.) ‘ 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, March 17,1906. 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

It seems clearly impossible to carry out the boycott at Gondokoro, proposed in 
your telegram No. 67, Confidential, ol‘ the 16th March, without an infringement 
of the Berlin General Act, by which absolute freedom of commerce in those regions is 
insured. 

The co-operation of the Government of Uganda is therefore impossible. 


[9524] No. 146. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 19.) 

(No. 70.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 19, 1906. 

AKABA. 

I have received information that the line between Akaba and Medawara has been 
begun, and that the work is being pushed forward rapidly. 

A statement has appeared in “ El Abram,” a paper in close touch with Moukhtar 
Pasha, to the effect that the Turks intend to send a force to Nekhl in order “ to protect 
the approaches of the Gulf of Akaba in the same manner that the British Government 
desire to secure the approaches to the Gulf of Suez.” 

The same paper also states that a Turkish force will occupy the southern point of 
the Sinai Peninsula, Has Mohamed. 


[9710] No. 147. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey. —( Received March 19.) 

(No. 39.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 19, 1906. 

FOLLOWING has been repeated to His Majesty’s Representative at Cairo 

“ The article in the newspaper mentioned in Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 70 
corresponds with some wild advice given, I believe, during the naval demonstration as 
v ell as more recently to the Sultan by Moukhtar Pasha; I regard it, however, as a 
sign of ill-temper or as a mere piece of bluster. As I hear that he has sent a telegram 
to the Sultan that lie hopes, with the help of Allah, to maintain the places occupied 
and to secure others, it is probable that he is spurring the military Commandant at 
Akaba to make a report in a similar sense. 

“ It is possible that the two battalions which were lately reported to have been 
sent to Akaba wore intended to work upon tbe railway between Medawara and Akaba, 
as the construction of this line has been in contemplation for some time past.” 


[9891] 


No. 148. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—{Received March 21.) 

(No. 72.) 

(I olographic.) P. Cairo, March 21, 1906. 

AKABA. 

I learn from a letter, dated the 18th March, from the Captain of His Majesty’s 
ship “Diana,” that the Turkish Commandant at Akaba continues to hold that the 
frontier runs from Suez to Rafali, and ignores the telegram of the 8th April, 1892, 
which is attached to the Firman. It is the intention of the Turks not to provoke a 
conflict, but to settle the matter peacefully. The Turkish forces at Tabu are suffering 


from bad water. Some of the troops at Akaba have been withdrawn, and there are 
now only three battalions there. It appears that the Turks claim Faroun Island also, 
and if the present garrison were withdrawn they would occupy it. 

The Turkish Commandant expects the arrival of Egyptian Commissioners, and, 
though he refuses to admit it, knows the whereabouts of the Turkish Commissioners. 

There is, of course, no intention to send Egyptian Commissioners there, and, 
pending the issue of the negotiations now being carried on in Constantinople, no 
further action is, generally speaking, in contemplation. 


[10003] 


No. 149. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir N. O’Conor. 


(No. 28.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. 

THE Turkish Ambassador called to-day 


Foreign Office, March 21, 1906. 
and made a communication to the 


following effect:— ■, 

The question of the Sinai Peninsula had been settled by the telegram addressed 
by order of the Sultan by the late Djevad Pasha, who was then Grand Vizier, to His 
Highness the Khedive at the time when His Highness’ Firman of Investiture was 
read. A certified copy of this telegram had been placed in the archives of the 

Imperial Chancery. , .. ., . . „ ,, . 

It was evident that no claim could be put forward outside the provisions ot this 
telegram, and, in order to avoid any encroachments, the contents of the telegram 

should be strictly adhered to. . , . . . 

There was therefore no necessity to send officials from Egypt to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Akaba for the purpose of holding an inquiry there. _ As Taba was a 
dependency of Akaba, no objection could naturally be raised against the presence 
there of a detachment of Imperial troops. 

Musurus Pasha added that the Turkish Government were convinced that His 
Majesty’s Government, whose loyal friendship for the Porto had never been questioned, 
would sec their way to sending instructions to their Agent in Cairo to allow this 

question to drop. . . 

His Majesty’s Government are of opinion that this communication is most 

unsatisfactory, and affords additional proof of the immediate necessity of arriving at 
a settlement of the question. 

Your Excellency should therefore make strong representations to the I orto on 
the subject, and should demand the evacuation of Taba and the other posts in the 
Sinai Peninsula now occupied by the Turkish troops. 

You should add that this last communication lias made a most unfavourable 
impression on His Majesty’s Government, who will be obliged to consider what 
further steps they will have to adopt if His Majesty the Sultan maintains his present 
attitude in this matter. 




[8234] 


No. 150. 


Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinge. 

g^,°* ^ Foreign Office, March 21, 1906. 

I HAVE had under my consideration your despatches Nos. 23, 28, and 29 ot the 
8th and 23rd ultimos, relative to the continued presence of the troops ot the Congo 
State in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, and the desire expressed by Baron van Eetvelde 
that ho should come over to London to discuss tho question with His Majesty s 

As you arc aware, a similar suggestion had been made to me indirectly by tho 
French Ambassador, and I had informed his Excellency that His Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment were unable to admit the possibility of any discussion as long as the Congolese 
troops remained in occupation of part of the disputed territory m the Bahr-el- 

X father howevor, from Baron van Eetveldo’s remarks as reported by you, that 
there exists on the part of the Congo Government a sincere desire to endoavour by 
diplomatic means to put an end to the present dangerous situation on the Upper Aile. 
His Majesty’s Government are, on their side, reluctant to reject any overtures made 
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for tlie purpose of bringing about an amicable arrangement, and are consequently 
willing to make another effort to settle this long-standing dispute. 

As a preliminary to the resumption of negotiations it will be necessary, as Baron 
van Eetvclde himself points out, to arrive at a provisional understanding in the form 
of a modus vivendi , in order to prevent any untoward incident during the course of the 
proceedings. 

His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to agree to Baron van Eetvolde’s 
proposal that the Congolese forces should remain provisionally within the block of 
territory as far as 6° 30" north. They consider that the most reasonable arrangement 
would be to revert to the provisional Agreement concluded between Commandant 
Lemairc and Major Boulnois on the 9th March, 1905, at Meridi Station (see Lord 
Cromer’s despatch No. 44 of the 21st April, 1905). 

This Agreement stipulated that the Soudan Government should continue to 
administer the district under dispute, and that the “ Mission Scientifique ” of the 
Commandant Lemaire should retain possession of the armed posts which had been 
already established, viz., Ire, Meridi (Bel Air), Mangi, Moiawa, and Wa-Ou, in 
order to continue scientific observations at those posts. It was further agreed that 
there should be no interference on the part of the local authorities with the freedom 
of intercourse between the Lemaire Mission and the natives living in the vicinity of 
the above-mentioned posts or on the lines of communication between them. 

This arrangement would necessarily entail the suspension of the Decree of Eras 
of the 31st May, 1905, as well as the withdrawal of the three new posts which the 
Congolese forces are reported to have established at Mangi, on the Such River; at 
Militia, north-east of Yambio ; and at Des Eiguiers, on the River Yubo. 

As soon as these proposals have been accepted by the Congo Government, and the 
necessary instructions have been sent to the local officers, llis Majesty’s Government 
are prepared to reopen negotiations upon the main question. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding or disappointment, you should make it quite 
clear to theCongo Government that it is no longer possible for J lis Majesty’s Government 
to consider the proposals put forward in June 1902, and dually withdrawn in October 
1903, as a solution which could now commend itself to them or to the Egyptian and 
Soudanese Governments, or even as the basis of a new arrangement. The territory 
which would, in virtue of those proposals, have been handed over to the Congo, has 
now been administered for several years by the Soudanese' authorities, and arrange¬ 
ments, which it would be impossible to annul, have been concluded with the local 
Chiefs. 

As explained in my predecessor’s despatch No. 13 of the 23rd February, 190 L, to 
Sir C. Phipps, this was out' of the principal reasons which at that time prevented His 
Majesty’s Government from keeping open indefinitely their offer of June 1902. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[10348] No. 131. 

Question ashed in the House of Commons, March 22, 1900. 

Mr. Asidey ,—To ask the Secretary of State I'm- Foreign Affairs Avhether the Turkish 
garrisons have been reinforced at points near the Sinai Peninsula, now the subject 
oi negotiations between the Egyptian Government and the Sublime Porte; and, 
if so, do His Majesty’s Government propose to take any action in tho matter. 


Answer . 

nis MajeffCs Government have no information as to the dispatch of reinforce¬ 
ments to the posts now occupied by Turkish troops in the Sinai Peninsula. According 
to tho latest information in their possession, there arc three battalions at Akaba. 
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[10117] No. 152. 

Sir E. Egerton to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 23.) 

(No. 7. Africa.) 

Sir, Rome, March 20, 1906. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 6, Africa, of the 16th ultimo, I have the 
honour to report that a question was asked in the Chamber of Deputies yesterday as 
to the possibility of a conflict arising between the British and Congolese troops in the 
Lado zone, whereby Italian officers serving under the Congo Free State might find 
themselves opposed to British officers. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs replied that the Italian Govern¬ 
ment was assured that no armed conflict could arise out of the diplomatic negotiations 
between the British Government and the Congo Free State, and that such negotiations 
would certainly last beyond the date on which the services of the Italian officers in the 
employ of the Congo Free State would cease. 

The Under-Secretary of State for War stated that the relations between the British 
and Italian officers were of unchanged cordiality. There were fifty-four Italian 
officers now serving in the Congo, of whom forty-six would return to Italy in 
November next. The remaining eight would return at the beginning of 1907. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) EDWIN H. EGERTON. 


[10212] No. 153. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 24.) 

(No. 32. Confidential.) 

gi r> Cairo, March 15, 1906. 

IN my telegram No. 64 of the 12th instant, I had the honour to draw your 
attention to an extract from a letter addressed by Captain Forbes, commanding the 
Soudanese post at Meridi, to the Governor of the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province, stating that 
the Belgians had the strictest orders to avoid a collision with the Soudanese troops in 
the disputed territory. 

I have now the honour to inclose copies of correspondence which has recently 
been received from the Governor of the Bahr-ol-Ghazal, including the above-mentioned 
letter from Captain Forbes. 

Among much information which is of purely local interest, there is a good deal 
which throws light on the recent action of the Belgians in the disputed territory, and 
on the private relations of the Belgian and Anglo-Soudanese officers. The most 
interesting passages are marked. 

The points to which I would draw your attention are :— 

1. That the Belgians arc now flying (as already reported) the Congo Free State 
flag in the disputed territory. 

2. That the natives appear to be much harassed and unsettled by the present state 
of affairs. 

3. That Captain Forbes is convinced that the Belgians have orders to avoid a 
collision. 

4. That, in spite of an incident (Mabo’s village) entailing considerable friction 
between Captain Forbes and M. Paulis, these two officers lunched with each other a 
day or two afterwards on friendly terms. 

5. That M. Paulis states that he cannot get an answer from his Government under 
four and a-half months ; that he was only notified of the Ems Decree in September 
last; that when our expedition returned to Wau last year (midsummer) the Congo 
authorities considered that we had evacuated the country south of 5°; and that the 
orders received by M. Paulis respecting the demarcation of parallel 5° were issued in 
October or November last, at a time when the authorities in Belgium had had time to 
receive information that, in the opinion of the Congo authorities, we had abandoned 
the country. 

There can therefore be little doubt that this forward and aggressive movement 
was ouing to a misapprehension, and not to a deliberate desire to provoke a col- 
| lb!3] " 2 T 
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lision. As has frequently been pointed out, it is almost inconceivable that the 
Congo authorities should dare to risk a reverse which might have a disastrous effect 
on their position generally. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 153. 

Captain Sutherland to Civil Secretary. 

MANIFOLD writers or duplicate letter books are urgently required at all stations 
south here. If an officer commanding a post has to report to you and me, and keep 
Officer Commanding Southern District informed of what is going on, and retain at 
office copy, he has no time for anything but clerk’s work. 

There is not much to add to inclosed diary, I think. 

I regret that Bimbashi Bengough should have entered Congo Free State. He 
appears to have blindly relied on the Government maps, and have expected a water¬ 
shed to be a very marked feature. He is now at Zungumbia, where he is building a 
new post. He arrived there on the 18th January. He reports that the Belgian post 
of Gindu (Ninda) is about 25 miles east by north from Zungumbia, and consists 
of a Belgian officer and about forty men. My diary will show you there are two 
Belgians there. On the 25th January Sous-Lieutcnant Vanhende of Belgian Infantry 
with ten men came from Des Figuiers to Zungumbia. The officer in full dress made 
a verbal protest to Bengough about the position of the post on the grounds of its being 
south of 5°. After making official protest, M. Venhencle, who was most polite, informed 
Bengough that he was now alone at Figuiers, Platon having proceeded to Brussels. 
Before leaving our post he requested permission to salute the flag, and, marching to 
the stockade, stood “ before the British flag and saluted it impressively.” 

Bimbashi Ensor, D.S.O., en route to Mendele, arrived at Niangc’s on the 12th 
January at the moment when the Congo Free State flag was being formally hoisted. 
He made a formal protest. 

He reports that the post now known as Ma Debd is held by about ninety men. 
“ In the centre of the post is a small circular fort with a diameter of about 40 yards, 
containing the flag-staff and a straw storehouse. The fort is defended by a ditch and 
a double palisade of logs, the outside circle of logs being about 4 feet high, and 
the inner circle about 12 feet, there being a space of about 4 feet between the 
outer and inner palisades.” He found that the Belgians have dismantled their post at 
Yango’s, and left it about the 4th January. 

I inclose you M. Paulis’ letter and copy of Ems Decree which accompanied it, 
also copy of my reply and original from M. Paulis, acknowledging receipt of my 
letter informing him that Bengough’s post, having been found south of watershed, had 
been evacuated, and stated that I regretted “ unauthorized and unprecedential invasion 
of Congo Free State.” 

I also inclose original of letter from Bimbashi R. Forbes, which is too long to 
copy. In my reply isaid: “I hope M. Paulis will give up the idea of erecting 
boundary-posts as lie appears inclined to do. If, however, he declines to carry out 
his orders and put them up, he cannot be expected to allow you to pull them down 
as fast as he builds them, and there would be every possibility of collision. The posts 
should not be interfered with, and the natives told that they mean nothing at all, in 
proof of which you can impress on them that we have been for a year and still remain 
south of what the Belgians say is the border.” 

With regard to agreement made with M. Paulis at Mabo’s village, I wrote: “ You 
must be very careful what you lend yourself to. I understand that you have given 
up ffil claim to administration of the country south of Mendele except Idris village, 
which I should unhesitatingly repudiate had it beon in writing.” 

The agreement, being verbal, does no harm, I think. You will sec that there is 
practically no administration being carried on by either side. 

Paulis seems to be doing his best to maintain friendly relations, and has sent 
vegetable seeds to Meridi. 1 do not know anything about the Commandant Gillsou 
who is said to be going to relieve him. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 153. 

Captain Sutherland to Civil Secretary. 

DIARY of negotiations with Belgians received from Wau yesterday, the 11th 
January, 1906. 

There is no news of importance here lately. Basungada, Gangura, and Zegi, 
sons of Yambio, who would not come in last year, have been to see me. Their objects 
in doing so appear to be to find out which is the best market for their supplies, our¬ 
selves or Belgians; to claim all, or nearly all, Yambio’s territory, and to oust Oku; 
to complain about Belgians or some Sheikh who is said to have joined Belgians, and 
endeavour to create friction between the two Governments. 

Most of their complaints arc about the carrying off of women. It is difficult to 
give any decision on these matters, and impossible to enforce it if given, when the 
complaint is, as in most cases, against Bagwandara, who has never come in to us, and 
who is said to have entirely submitted to the Belgians and has a considerable Belgian 
force in his village. 

I have not yet heard any reasonable complaint against the Belgians or one that 
could be proved. 

I inclose you original letter from Captain Paulis, dated Gindon, the 28th Decem¬ 
ber, 1905, and my reply. I do not know where Gindon is. Poste tie Bel-Air is now 
known as Poste de Ganzb, and Gindon may be a new name for some other post. 

Mul. Awal Skandar Effentli Ajami, Medical Corps, arrived here on the 8th January 
from Mcndelli. He is quite sure that he saw a flag over the Belgian post at Yango 
—which he did not enter—but he cannot remember what it was like ; he thinks red 
and green stripes, lie had instructions from Officer Commanding Meridi to change 
carriers at Mangi if possible. On arriving near Belgian post there, Des Lophires, he 
halted and was sending for carriers when the Belgian Commandant sent to ask him to 
come in and rest in his house, which he declined. lie says that the Belgian two 
officers and a doctor were friendly and assisted him to get carriers. He believes Mangi 
is still living closo to Belgian post (local information is to the effect that he is on the 
Sueh River, some distance off). Near Mangi he met Bangbe, who said lie was coming 
to see me, that his father, Mangi, was full of complaints against the Belgians, and that 
he was going to see him and then come on here. Nothing has been heard of Bangbe 
since. 

Road from Meridi to within one day’s march of here is reported to be cleared and 
the grass burnt. 

Bimbashi Ensor, D.S.O.,left for Mendeli the same day (8th January, 1906), taking 
Ajami’s escort of one non-commissioned officer and five men 9th Soudanese. He is 
to look out for flags and report. 

The new post here is approaching completion, and the buildings at Kikta arc 
being replaced by new ones. Gardens are being started in both stations. Two 
cows are now on their way here from Rumbck, and I hope to get some sheep 
later. Nearly one-lialf of the sheep I brought from Tonj died on the road. 

One Government mule lias died between here and llikta, and a private mule 
of mine has died here, both deaths due to fly-bite north of llikta. Bimbashi 
Hills reports some casualties and much sickness amongst the transport arriving at 
Tonj from here, and heavy losses must be expected. 

The health of the troops is good. 

Owing to the high grass it is hard to sec game, and in consequence very little 
meat has been procured. 

Rations are issued according to regulation, with 11 rolls of tclebun flour in lieu 
of biscuit or bread. Sweet potatoes abound, and the men are allowed to eat as many 
as they care to dig up. 

There was a good deal of thunder and lightning and some rain in the evening of 
the 6th January. 

I have a small post of an officer and twelve men at Basungada village to expedite 
collection of grain and flour, of which that Sultan promised large quantities. Little 
has come in so far, so I dispatched Bimbashi Murray with twelve mules there 
yesterday (11th January, 1906) to stir up the Sultan and bring in what was prepared, 
f am uoav awaiting his return. 

The natives in the whole of the southern part of this district do irot know which 
way to turn. If the Belgians withdraw south of the watershed they will still retain 
possession of the greater part of the territories of Gangura, Babwandara, Basungada, 
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and Ndoruma, which lie south of the watershed, and I believe part of Tambura’s 
country will also fall to them when the watershed is accurately defined. 

January 13, 1906.—Bimbashi Murray returned yesterday evening. He does not 
think Basungada is exerting himself very much in procuring supplies. Basungada 
said he would come in here in three days’ time. 

(Signed) A. SUTHERLAND, Miralai, 

Governor and Commandant, Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

Yambio, January 13, 1906. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 153. 

Captain Paulis to Captain Sutherland. 

Excellence, Poste de Gindon, le 28 Decembre, 1905. 

J’AI I’honneur de vous accuser reception de votre lettre datee de Wau, le 
21 Novembre, 1905. .le la transmets a mon Gouverncment. 

Tout en continuant les travaux scicntifiques et cartographiques commences par 
le Commandant Lemaire, j’administre, eonformement. a nos Lois et Rbglemcnts, tous 
les territoires places sous la souverainetc de 1’fitat Independant du Congo. 

En ma qualite de Commandant de ce territoire, je mo vois dans l’obligation de 
vous signaler respectueusement, Excellence, quo dcs parties Anglo-Egyptiennes sc sont 
etablies ou ont circule au sud du 5‘‘ parallels nord. 

Un poste Anglo-Egyptien a ete sur la Riviere Subwa, sous-affluent de l’Ouelle ; 
unc autre partie sejourne en ce moment a l’ancien village M’Bio (Bodue). 

D’autre part, 1’offieier de police judiciaire du poste dc Ganzio (Bel-Air) mo 
communique les proces-verbaux d’une cnquete qu’il a faite au sujet d’incendies de 
villages, de devastations de cultures, et de tentatives d’arrestations d’indigtbies commises 
par des troupes Anglo-Egyptiennes. 

Je proteste avec la plus giande energie, Excellence, contre de tels agissements, et 
les signale a mon Gouverncment. 

Je \ ous prie, &c. 

Le Cbcf de la Zone de la Meridi, 
(Signd) PAULIS. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 153. 

Captain Sutherland to Captain Paulis. 

Yambio, January 8, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 
28tli December, 1905. 

2. I would draw your attention to the modus vivetuli arranged by M. le Commandant 
Lemaire and the late Major Boulnois, which, as you muse be aware, arranged for the 
retention by the “ Mission Scientifique ” of the posts then occupied, viz,, Ire, Bel-Air, 
Des Lophires, Moiawa, and TTaou, in order to continue scientific observations at those 
posts, while the Anglo-Egyptian (Soudan) Government maintained the administration of 
the district under dispute. 

3. On various occasions you and M. le Commandant Lemaire informed me and 
the late Governor that your Mission was purely scientific, and had nothing to do with 
the administration of the district, and the modus vivendi above quoted distinctly restricts 
you to the occupation of five posts only, which are named. 

4. I have not heard, either through you or through my own Government, that the 
Government of the Congo Erce State has ever denounced the modus vivendi, and it 
should therefore be binding on you, as I consider it is on the Soudan Government, 
which has not denounced it. 

5. In flagrant violation of this Agreement, you have established many new 
posts, and have assumed the right to administer the district. In your letter you 
sav “ J’administre .... tous les territoires places sous la souverainete de l’Etat 
Independant du Congo.” I should be obliged if you will inform mo when the district 


you now occupy was placed under the sovereignty of the Congo Eree State, and by 
whose authority it is considered part of the Ouelle District. 

6. I have already instructed the Officer Commanding the post on the Subwa to 
withdraw if it is south of the watershed which, the “ ligne de faite actuelle,” is the 
northern boundary of the Congo Free State. I am occupying the villages of Yambio 
(Bodue) and Basungada not only as part of the province of which I am appointed 
Governor, but also for purposes of administration under the modus vivendi agreed to by 
M. le Commandant Lemaire on the 9th March, 1905. 

7. The affair at the village of Nganzio was a matter of administration which in no 
way can interfere with your scientific observations. 

8. In conclusion, I beg to repeat that your occupation of fresh posts is a gross 
violation of the Agreement of March. 1905, and to request that you will, without 
delay, withdraw all posts established by you except those already mentioned, viz., Ire, 
Bel-Air, Des Lophires, Moiawa, and Waou, and, further, that you will cease to interfere 
in the administration of the district. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. SUTHERLAND, Miralai, 

Governor and Commandant, Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

Note .—Probable reply to this will be that M. Paulis acknowdedges receipt, and 
will forward my letter without delay to his Government. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 136. 

Captain Paulis to Captain Sutherland. 

Excellence, Ganzio (Bel-Air), le 18 Janvier, 1906. 

J’AI l’honneur de vous accuser reception de votre lettre datde de Yambio le 
6 Janvier, 1906. 

Aussi longtemps que je n’eus pas la rdponse de mon Gouvernement au sujet de 
l’accord conclu, l’annee dernibre, entre feu le Major Boulnois et le Commandant Lemaire, 
je rn’en tins aux termes du modus vivendi qui laissair, l’administration du pays aux 
autorites Anglo-Egyptiennes. Je continuai pendant ce temps les observations 
scientitiques commencees par le Commandant Lemaire. 

En Septembre, 1905, j’eus connaissance d’un Ddcret de Sa Majeste le Roi Souverain 
rattaehant au district de l’Uele les territoires oecupds par l’Etat, dans le bassin du 
Nil, au sud du 6 r parallMe nord. 

Je joins a la prdsente le texte de ce Ddcrot. 

Je regus dgalemem avis que la convention provisoire conclue entre feu le Major 
Boulnois et le Commandant Lemaire n’avait pas 6t e ratifiee par le Gouvernement de 
l’Etat Inddpendant du Congo. 

Les territoires vises a l’article premier du Decret du 31 Mai, 1905, forment une 
zone, portant le nora de “ Zone de la Meridi.” 

Le Gouverneur-Gdneral du Congo me fit parvenir une commission du Chef de cette 
zone, et e’est en cette qualite que j’administre les territoires qui la composent. C’est 
egalement en cette qualite, Excellence, que je vous demande de bien vouloir faire 
retirer au nord du 5 e parallele les postes Anglo-Egypticns recemment fondds dans 
le Sud. 

Je vous prie, &c. 

Le Chef de la Zone de la Meridi, 
(Signd) PAULIS. 


Inclosure 6 in No. 135. 

Captain Paulis to Captain Sutherland. 

Excellence, Ganzio, le 22 Janvier, 1906, 

J’AI l’honneur de vous accuser rdeeption de votre lettre datee de Yambio 
le 17 Janvier, 1906. 
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Je n’ai pas doutd un instant que la creation d’un poste Anglo-Egyptien sur la 
riviere Sougbwa n’etait le fait d’une erreur; je ne vous en remercie pas moins, 
Excellence, pour l’ordre que vous avez donnd de l’6vacuer. 

Je vous, prie, &e. 

Le Chef de la Zone de la Meridi, 
(Signd) PAULIS. 


Inclosure 7 in No. 153. 

Decree, dated May 31, 1905. 

LEOPOLD II, Roi des Beiges, Souverain de l’Etat Ind4pendant du Congo, k tous 
presents et a venir, Saint: 

YU les droits acquis par l’Etat Independant du Congo sur certains points dans le 
bassin du Nil h la suite, notamment, de ses occupations et de ses traitds avec les Chefs 
du pays; 

Considdrant qu’il y a lieu de determiner specialement les conditions de l’admini- 
stration de ceux de |ces territoires compris dans le bassin conventionnel du Congo 
jusqu’a ce que la complete application de l’arrangement du 12 Mai, 1894, ait dtd 
rdglee:— 

Sur la proposition de notre Secretaire d’Etat, 

Nous avons d^cretd et decrdtons :— 

Article ler. Les territoires occupes par l’Etat Independant dans le bassin 
du Nil au sud du 5 e paralltfie nord, sont rattachds au district de l’Uele. 

Article 2. Les Ddcrets, Ordonnances et R^glements de l’Etat leur sont 
applicables. 

Article 3. Notre Secretaire d’Etat est charge de l’exdcution du present Decrot. 

Dornffi a Ems le 31 Mai. 1905. 

(Signe) LEOPOLD. 

Par le Roi Souverain, 

Au nom du Secretaire d’Etat: 

Les Secr^taires-Gdndraux, 

(Sign6) Chevalier de Cuvelier. 

H. Droogmans. 

Liebrechts. 


Inclosure 8 in No. 153. 

Captain Sutherland to Captain Paulis. 

Sir, Yambio, January 28, 1906. 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letters Nos. 572 and 583 and 
the copy of the Decree of the 31st May, 1905, which I shall forward to my Govern¬ 
ment without delay. 

Erom the wording of the Decree it appears that your Government repudiates 
entirely the statements made last year by you and M. le Commandant Lemairc that 
your Mission was purely scientific, and states, on the contrary, that the Congo 
Eree State had acquired rights in certain places in the Nile Basin on account of 
occupation. 

You will, of course, understand that without orders from my Government (which 
has never admitted the claim of the Congo Eree State to the territory situated between 
the 5th parallel north and the actual watershed of the Cougo-Nilo) 1 am unable to 
withdraw from the territory referred to in the Decree. 

On behalf of my Government I protest against the use in this territory of the 
flag of the-Congo Eree State, which has recently been adopted. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. SUTHERLAND, Miralai, 

Governor and Commandant, Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
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Inclosure 9 in No. 153. 

Captain Forbes to Captain Sutherland. 

Meridi, January 19, 1906. 

YOUR letter of the 8th January received here the 14th January. Before sending 
to N’Ganzio’s village I made sure that it was not occupied by the Belgians, and t 
party Xo had orders to return if they found the Belgians in the village. I note that 

nothing of this sort is to be attempted m the future. # p 

T have alreadv reported that the Belgians now fly their flag at Bel-Air. When 
M. Paulis was over here on the 13th January I informed him that I had reported the 

matt l%inldn- that now you are in the district you would wish to write to him 
yourself, I have written nothing to him on the subject. The flag they fly is light i ue 

W!th a golden star m^the centre. ^ ^ Lado or in territory they hold on lease, and 

^ S. Paulis or one of his officers, if I get 

aCh At e 'the beginning of January I came to an unofficial understanding with 
M Terneus to the effect that he was to withdraw all his posts, and I ours at Sheikh 
Idris He promised not to interfere with Idris, and I made the same promise as regards 
N’Ganzio. P Both of us to patrol as little as possible so as to minimize the chance > 
collision. We also agreed on several other minor local matters. 

M. Paulis came to Bel-Air about the 6th January end agreed to contmue 1he 
arrangement On the 13tli, however, he came here, and said that lie thought it bes 
for us°both to resume full liberty of action. To which I, ot course, agreed. He gave 
as a reason that he had received orders from his Government to survey the 5 degree 

line '* r hes?7,rr^»n account of the effect such action on his part 
would have on the Jltives, I would remove all such posts within a considerable 

distance on do ' so without receiving orders from you on the subjeet ^ 

The placing of these posts would undoubtedly have a great effect on the nat , 
who would certainly be told by the Belgians that these noithein 

houndarv of the Congo Eree State. As soon as M. Paulis had left, I sent a paity to 
reoccupy Idris’ village, and having some time previously made an arrangement wi 
Mabo that we would purchase all the dura he could spare, I sent one non-commissioned 
officer and ta men’to his villa ge, as a proof of this transact™ m case the Belgians 

We “ M° Mif has ‘17 m a en'and eight Europeans at Bel-Air and on 
of the 13th he sent nearly the whole of this force, m paities ot tin y y 

under a European, about the country in different directions to co.lect giai • 

It seems that the Belgians a/e not allowed to send their soldiers about the 

country, unless commanded by a European. , ,, f1id tllis 0 ften 

They must have collected a large amount ot grain, and it tl^ ° b . . ’ 
they would almost eiear the district of gram, and make it difficult ioi us to obtain 

much s',uth of 5 degrees. tll0 M illn8 do not seem up to date to have 

bcenabhf'to ol’tlin a sufficient supply fronr the natives. There >. a large amount ot 
g’am in tlio district. January a man came in from Sheikh Mabo, 

complaining that the Belgians were in that village, and that they were taking the 

8rah \ w^“i)“toviltge with a party of fifteen men On the way I met 
Mabo and sonic of his people, and told them to come back to their village with mo 
I found M. Paulis in the village with about forty men He had hoisted their 
Aim there He had some scientific instruments with lnm, but as tlioie was a laigo 
amount of grain ready packed by tho Belgians, 1 have no doubt that this was die main 

0bie i told kLPaulis that I had come to protect Mabo from ill-treatment, and also to 
arrange about the dura I had bought from him. 1 pointed to the presence ot our toui 
men in the village as a proof of this transaction, and I protested against the presence 






of his men in the village. M. Paulis said that his men had not ill-treated the 
natives, that he had come to make scientific observations, and that he did not wish to 
take the dura. 

He also said that as I had brought a party to the village he would 'not leave 
it. unless I left some time before he did. 

I replied that I would not leave the village before him, but would leave at the 
same time as he did. 

He then said that he would form a post of 200 men in the village and open a 
direct road between it and Bel-Air. 

During the day I talked to M. Paulis and tried to come to some sort of 
understanding, but we could not do so. 

Early next day morning, however, he came and said he wished to talk over the 
situation again. We finally agreed to leave the village together, that Mabo was to 
bring all his dura into Aleridi, and that we were also to take half Idris’ dura, the 
Belgians taking the other half. He said he would not interfere with Idris or prevent 
him coming into our post. He agreed not to go into Mabo’s country again, unless 
1 went south of his post, except to the people of Sheikh Idris. I shall therefore 
not now go south of his post except to Idris. If this arrangement lasts we shall get a 
large supply of grain, as Mabo and Idris are the Chiefs who have most in the district, 
and it will obviate the chance of collision, and prevent the natives from being disturbed 
unnecessarily. 

I think an arrangement of this sort greatly to our advantage here, and also that 
it was necessary in the interests of the natives, who are harassed and unsettled by the 
present state of affairs. 

Such an arrangement, being verbal and unofficial, can in no way effect our 
pretensions in this country. 

Administration for "both ourselves and the Belgians is now almost entirely 
nominal. 

I take it that the important thing is to avoid collision, and get in a good supply 
of grain. 

With the Belgians supply is a very serious matter, as, including women, I should 
think there must be about 000 people ai Bel-Air. 

It might seem that there was a chance of a collision in going to Mabo’s village. 

I know, however, from previous similar meetings with the Belgians, and from con¬ 
versations w ith them, that such is not the case, 'they have most stringent orders 
regarding collision with us, and there is nothing they are more anxious to avoid. 

M. Paulis lunched here on the 10th, and I also" lunched at Bel-Air the other day. 

M. Paulis said when here that he much doubted whether he would put up the 
boundary posts along the o degrees line, and that he would write to his Government, 
and say that as the situation here is at present calm it would not be advisable to 
cause matters to become strained by any such action. 

He also said that all the disputed "territory had been placed by his Government 
under the “regime special militaire,” and that he had been given very large powers 
for dealing with the natives. 

He said that Basungada had killed two of his soldiers and nearly killed 
Commandant Gillsou, and that if he caught Basungada he would hang him. 

I think M. Paulis will remain at Bel-Air about another month. I believe that 
Commandant Gillsou is eventually to succeed him as “ Chef de Zone.” 

As M. Paulis is here himself, and they have about 100 men here, I think this 
place will be the chief scene of Belgian activity, if any. 

This is also, I should think, the most populous and fertile part of the contested 
territory. 

M. Paulis also said that it took four and a-half months for him to get an answer 
from his Government. Also that the Congo authorities considered that when our 
expedition returned to Wau last year we had evacuated the country. 

The orders which M. Paulis has received regarding marking out the 5 degrees 
line were issued about October or November last, at a time when the Congo 
authorities-oonsidered that we had abandoned the country. 

Probably now they know that we have reoccupied Yambio, and other places, they 
will modify those orders. 

M. Paulis says that he receives direct orders, which leave him to communicate 
with Boma. It seems more likely that he has been given a considerable discretion, 
and could at any rate make some temporary agreement regarding all the disputed 
territory. 
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The Belgians have altered the names of many of their posts. Bel- Air is now 

Ga i%ey klv^miltT'stron- “to redoubt at Bel-Air with a, gun-bank for the 
gun, which has been at Bel-Ah- sVe time I should think .t would be a 6-p>x 

Your letters to M. Paulis were sent to him on the 14tli I was away and 

B “ “o/tn-eommSnSd^fficers and men. 

The^iX^h'’M, anH the 18 men brought by the Yuabashi from 

“ R There k are forty-seven sheep and goats here; also two ^ 

Officer Commanding, Meridi. 
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No. 154. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.— {Received March 24.) 


(No. 33. Confidential.) Cairo, March 15, 1906. 

Sir ’ I HAVE the honour to reply to your despatch No. 53, Confidential, of the 

1st infant. ^ r in tbe opinion that it would be desirable, if possible, to 
merit on'theTon^harul^ and^ the British 1 and ^^udanese Governments on the other 

hand 3. The interests involved are so important that 1 cannot recommend His Majesty’s 
Governmentto agree » a proposal having 

for its' object?the establishment of a any 

the point 

f lew orthHiiterests of Egypt and the Soudan ; but, as I shall presently explain 
Sonton interests amTthose ofdfganda do not clash. On the contrary, they are, to a 

^nY^tSy point out that ‘be main i^st o^Egy^a^So^Ues 

note’by^ii^WUUam whi^^e^ ^Uy Inessential] hi 

frontier. I beg also to draw atte ^ observed that Sir William Garstm 

head of “The Upper Nile Basm. , “ without too great a sacrifice, to 

expresses a hope to the effect that it will be shore of Lake 

arrive at an understanding with the r Semliki River throughout its length 

Albert Edward and the western «, ith gir wil li°am 

Sr St teSl^d 

SUt"— hattf ‘be Semliki ’from the point where that river issues 

» would “appear that Uganda interests 
coincide] to a great extent, with those of Egypt.amiIthe Souda^ „ om 

8. 1 need hardly say that anpension of the 
should he that the right of the , , , rea ffi r med in the clearest manner. 

Lado Enclave when King Leopo c » ., . v occasionally suggested that it 

In the course of these lengthy negotiations it as^ en ^easi J | possession 

-hr 

0? r U* happen upon King Leopold’s death would 

suffice. 2 X 
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9. I now turn to the question of the territory south of latitude 5°, which has 
recently been in dispute. I do not place this matter on quite the same footing of 
importance as the evacuation of the Lado Enclave, hut I consider that there are 
grave objections to the cession of this territory. The reasons are twofold. In the 
first piece, by recognizing the rights of the Congo Eree State up to latitude 5°, we 
should abandon the watershed as a frontier, and should have to adopt a purely artificial 
frontier, traced along some parallel of latitude. In the second place, engagements 
have been taken to the tribes inhabiting this distinct, and it would be highly 
undesirable, in the interests of our prestige and general reputation for good faith 
— on which the administration of the Soudan so largely depends—that they should be 
in any degree violated. I hope, therefore, that in the course of the negotiations 
every endeavour will be made to hold on to this territory. 

10. I now come to the concessions which we might make to the Congolese 
Government. 

11. In the first place, I think we might guarantee that no transit duties should 
be levied upon any goods imported into, or exported from, the Congo Eree State 
through Soudanese territory. I need not at present enter into the nature of the 
detailed arrangements which would be necessary in order to put this principle into 
force. 

12. In the second place, I see no objection to the constitution of an Anglo- 
Belgian Company, with a view to the construction of a railway from Maliagi to 
Rejaf, or even to Lado. I beg to draw attention to Sir William Garstin’s remarks 
on this subject. The country is very difficult, and the cost of making the railway 
would be not less than 2,000,000/. and it “ may very probably cost a great deal 
more.” 

13. The Soudanese Government would be prepared to guarantee a reasonable rate 
of interest on half the capital cost of this railway, the other half being guaran teed by 
the Congo Eree State. 

14. It must, of course, be very clearly understood that when the Lado Enclave, 
in which the whole of the line will be situated, becomes the property of the Soudan 
Government, the railway and its employes will fall entirely under Soudanese jurisdic¬ 
tion. There must be no question of any extraterritorial rights. 

15. I next come to the question of the rights of the concossionnaircs in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal Province. I am not fully aware of the engagements taken by King 
Leopold to these concessionnaires ; but I think we may be prepared to treat on one of 
either of the two following bases : namely, that an Anglo-Belgian Company should be 
formed for the exploitation of the rubber and mineral resources in certain portions of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal Province; or that a lump sum should be paid to King Leopold, 
leaving him to deal with the concessionnaires as lie may think fit. I prefer the latter 
of the two arrangements. 

16. I should add that if a Company is formed, it must be very clearly understood 
that they would merely have commercial rights, and that we should not on any 
account be prepared to negotiate on the basis of a Chartered Company having any 
rights of government. 

17. Eurther, before any decision could be arrived at on this question, it would be 
necessary to go fully into the matter of the native rights. If the second of the two 
proposals is adopted, I venture to think that, in view of the Uganda interests 
concerned, the British Treasury should bear part of the cost. 

18. In this connection, I would venture to draw your attention to the following 
extracts from a letter addressed by Lord Edward Cecil (at that time Soudan Agent in 
Cairo) to Mr. Eindlay, and forwarded by the latter in his despatch No. 106, Secret, of 
the 1st October, 1905:— 

Lord Edward Cecil says : 

“We can finally assume this much: that whatever the reason for King 
Leopold’s obstinate adhesion to the validity of the Concession, it was of far greater 
moment to him than political or territorial rights, and that the free commercial use 
of the Nile ranks, if not equal, at least scarcely inferior, to the Concessions in 
importance.” 

Again : “ It might assist matters if it could be pointed out informally that even 
if the Concessions were obtained, the Soudan Government could place such local dues 
as they chose on the export of the products obtained, and might even declare transport 
from these territories a Government monopoly. In fact, whatever the original terms 
of these Concessions were, they could include no power or rigid exporting their 


products through the rest of the Soudan (which was never leased to King Leopold) to 
the sea, and that, therefore, their value would depend entirely on the good-will of the 
Soudan Government, whatever any Arbitrator in the world might decide. The 
desirability of the Concessions would thus bo much lessened, even in the King’s eyes, 
and certainly in the eyes of the concessionnaires.’’ 

I entirely agree with Lord Edward Cecil’s remarks above quoted. 

I have, &e. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 154. 
Memorandum by Mr. Garstin. 


1. The Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

THE water-system of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, comprising the stream known by that 
name, and its affluents, plays a comparatively insignificant part in the White Nile 
supply, and will always do so until certain changes shall have taken place in the levels 
of its basin. 

The northern basin of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, including the river itself, at present 
bears much the same relation to its tributary streams (draining the plateau which 
forms the Nil&-Congo watershed between the parallels of latitude 4° and 6° north) as 
the Nile, north of Assouan, itself bore, in pre-historic times, to the river, south of the 
cataracts, which brought down the combined waters of the Abyssinian Highlands and 
the Equatorial Lakes. In each case, important streams, bearing considerable volumes 
of water—in channels with heavy bed-slopes—discharged themselves into extensive 
marches, forming what may be called estuaries, in which their slope and their 
discharge was lost. 

In the case of the Nile, natural causes, acting over a long period of time, have 
had their natural effect. 

The waters of its estuary have receded, the marshes have dried up, the bed-slope 
has been increased by the deposit brought down from the uplands, and a river 
has been formed, capable of conveying the southern water, with but little check, to 
the sea. 

In the case of the Bahr-el-Ghazal, such a situation has not yet been arrived at, 
and is still far from being attained. 

The streams which mainly supply this river, such as the Jur, Tonj, Swei, and 
Wau, bring down large volumes of water, which they discharge into the wide area of 
marsh, which, for want of a better name, I shall call their estuary. An imaginary 
line, running a little to the north of Rumbek, Jur, Gliattas, and Wau, may be 
considered as" forming the southern limits of this estuary. After passing this line, all 
those rivers lose both slope and discharge, and merge themselves in the immense 
swamps through which the winding channel wanders, which we call the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal. 

This channel, throughout this area, runs nearly duo east and west, crossing the 
natural slope of the country instead of following it, and thus intensifying the decrease 
of its own bed-slope. 

In my opinion, supposing it were possible to increase the volume of the different 
affluents and to pour more water into the marshes, the only result would be increased 
wastage, and the volume entering the Nile at Lake No would remain practically the 
same as at present. Undoubtedly, in the course of time a process, similar to that 
which changed the conditions of the Nile Valley north of Assouan, will effect the 
same result "in the Bahr-el-Ghazal Basin. 

The sediment—duo to the denudation of the plateau—brought down by the 
southern rivers will gradually raise the levels of the marshes, and increase their 
longitudinal slope to the north. When this condition shall arrive, a river will be 
formed in the valley capable of conveying the water discharged into it, with 
comparatively little loss, to the White Nile. Such a change must, however, be 
very gradual, and many centuries will probably elapse before it is accomplished. 

I repeat, then, that the Bahr-el-Ghazal cannot be considered as at present 
exercising an important influence upon the supply of the White Nile. 
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While asserting this, I do not mean to say that the Bahr-el-Ghazal system is to' 
be entirely disregarded in its relations with the Nile. Its basin is comprised within 
that of the Nile, and forms an inseparable portion of it. This stream is also, bcyOnd 
question, one of the sources of the Nile, and does add a certain small amount annually 
to the volume of the main river. 

Moreover, the Bahr-el Ghazal most probably acts, to a certain extent, as a reservoir 
to the Nile when the Sobat is at its lowest, and thus assists in maintaining the 
constancy of supply. We cannot, consequently, ignore the utility of the Balir-el- 
Ghazal, and, in my opinion, its entire basiu should certainly be maintained under the 
control of that Power which controls the Nile Valley. 

I consider, then, as regards the Bahr-el-Grhazal, that the only logical frontier 
between the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan and the Congo Free State is the natural one of 
the Nile-Congo watershed. The line of this watershed is not difficult to trace, and 
follows very closely the lines laid down by the Anglo-French Agreement of 1899. 

Any other frontier than this would, I think, be an unnatural one, and one which 
might give rise to trouble in the future. 


2. The Upper Nile Basin. 

There is another portion of the Nile Basin in which it seems to me that it would 
be advisable, if possible, to rectify the existing frontier. I mean that which 
comprises Lake Albert Edward and the Setnliki River. The surveys recently made 
by the Anglo-German Boundary Commission have proved that both this lake aud 
river lie to the west of the 30tli meridian, and consequently fall within the area 
controlled by the Congo Free State. This is to be regretted* as they both form an 
important part of the N ile system. 

I do not imagine it to be in the least probable that any works will be undertaken 
by the Congo State that would seriously diminish the volume discharged by the 
Semliki into the Albert Nyanza; nor do I assert that, even were such works to be 
undertaken, they would necessarily have a disastrous effect upon the Nile supply. 
I feel pretty confident that any loss of water thus entailed would be more than 
compensated for by the rain-fall on the Albert Lake, and that there would be no 
diminution in the Nile discharge at the outlet. 

At the same time, it would undoubtedly be possible to dam the Semliki, either 
near its head or in its lower reaches, and utilize its waters for the irrigation of the 
wide alluvial plains through which it passes. Such a work should, to my mind, if 
ever undertaken, be controlled by the Power which holds the Nile— i.e., by England. 

If, then, it were possible, without too great a sacrifice, to arrive at an under¬ 
standing with the Free State, by which the western shore of Lake Albert Edward and 
the western bank of the Semliki River throughout its length should be made the 
frontier, I think the arrangement would be a satisfactory one to English and Egyptian 
interests. 


3. The proposed Anglo-Belgian Railway from Mahagi to Rejaf. 

In the spring of 1903 I followed the Upper Nile throughout its course from Lake 
Albert to Gondokoro. I am therefore in a position to speak with some confidence 
regarding the nature of the country through which the proposed line of railway 
must pass. 

I have no hesitation in saying that it presents exceptional difficulties to railway 
construction and maintenance, and I feel convinced that the expenditure involved by 
such a work would be heavy. 

The distance from Mahagi to Rejaf, following the river, is approximately 
270 miles. Owing to the nature of the country, the line must wind about 
considerably, and I do not think that it would be unfair to allow for an increased 
length—duo to the curves—of 10 per cent. 

This would bring the total length of line, when laid, to some 300 miles. 

The country is, as I have said, in places extremely difficult. 

The entire area is very broken. High bluffs run down to the river, alternating 
in constant succession with wide lagoons and extensive swamps. Many streams and 
torrents traverse the valley, and much bridging would be entailed. 


For some 80 miles of the distance the Kuku Mountains border the Nile Yalley 
closely on the west, and the proposed line must necessarily pass along the narrow strip! 
of country lying between the base of these mountains and the river. 

This strip is \ ery uneven in its levels, and is much obstructed by the foot-hills 
formed by land-slips from the faces of the great Kuku chain The climate of the 
entire region is notorious for its unhealthiness. What the cost of such a line would 
be it is impossible, with the information at my disposal, for me to say. 

I cannot, after seeing the country, imagine that a railway could be constructed 
here for much less than 6,0001. a-mile, and my conviction is that it would cost a 
higher figure than this. The cost of materials and plant, and the difficulties 
connected with labour, must, I think, bring up the rates very considerably. 

I do not think, then, that this railway could be constructed, under the most 
favourable conditions, for much less than 2,000,0001., and that it may very possibly 
cost a great deal more. 

What the traffic upon this line would be, if made, I have no means of judging. 
It would certainly be an important line for the Belgians, as it would give the eastern 
portion of the Congo State a permanent access to the N ile, and thus to the Red Sea. 

Permission to construct it would then be, to my mind, a very valuable concession 
made to the Free State, and one more than equivalent to that involved by the 
proposed rectification of the frontier on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. I think, if this railway 
be permitted, that the Belgians should certainly recast the frontier on the Upper Nile 
as 1 have suggested above. 

On the other hand, my own personal opinion is that a railway between Mahagi 
and Rejaf could not—provided that the Lado Enclave were evacuated—be prejudicial 
to the interests of either the Uganda Protectorate or of the Egyptian Soudan. 

(Signed) W. E. GARSTIN. 

March 13, 1906. 


[10376] No. 165. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 24.) 

(No. 43.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 24, 1906. 

AKABA. 

A special Council of Ministers "was convoked at the Palace to-day, and the Sultan 
has begun to send me messages which denote anxiety on his part and a disposition to 
yield. I have not, however, had any reply to the representations, which, in accordance 
with the instructions contained in your telegram No. 28 of the 21st instant, I made to 
the Sublime Porte on Thursday. 


[10377] No. 166. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 25.) 

(No. 44.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople , March 25, 1906. 

THE following is urgent:— 

Referring to the telegram No. 75 from Lord Cromer repeated to me. 

As the fear of another ship being sent to Akaba will be a strong incentive to a 
satisfactory settlement of the incident there—which is not tar off now according to 
my confidential reports—I should deplore the removal at the present moment of His 
Majesty’s ship “ Minerva ” from Port Said. 

My representations would be considerably weakened and a very bad effect produced 
by any apparent relaxation of the measures alluded to in your remarks to the Turkish 
Ambassador. 


2 Y 


[1613] 
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[10389] No. 157. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 26.) 

(No. 176. Confidential.) 

Sir, Constantinople, March 16, 1906. 

I JELAVE the honour to inform you that I spoke to the Grand Vizier on the 
12th instant about the conduct, in Cairo, of the Turkish Commissioners appointed by 
the Sultan to inquire into the frontier incident at Akaba, whose departure from 
Beirout was reported in Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 55 of the 5th instant. I called 
his Highness’ attention to the fact that these officers had spent a week in Cairo 
without communicating either with the Egyptian Government or with the British 
Representative, and I believed that they had only once had an interview with the 
Khedive’s Private Secretary in the course of their stay. 

I reminded his Highness that Mouzatfer Bey and Eehmi Bey’s departure from 
Constantinople had been notified to me as a reason for exercising patience in regard 
to the withdrawal of the Ottoman troops from the places which they had improperly 
occupied in the Sinai Peninsula; that I had been led to believe, by the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, that they would come to an arrangement with the Egyptian 
Government in respect of the appointment of Egyptian Joint Commissioners; and 
that I had consequently been unable to offer any satisfactory explanation to Lord 
Cromer of their strange behaviour. 

I pointed out that the Turkish Commissioners’ abstention from all official com¬ 
munication with the Egyptian Government, as well as Lord Cromer, evinced, to say 
the least, a want of courtesy and consideration, and implied a disregard of England’s 
position in Egypt which His Majesty’s Government would be fully justified in 
resenting so far as to require official explanations from the Sublime Porte, and, 
in fact, I did not feel by any means sure that you would not instruct me to insist 
upon such explanations. 

I went on to say that the Sultan had himself on several occasions asked me to 
invoke Lord Cromer’s good offices in respect of the proceedings of the Egyptian 
Government, more especially in regard to the licence allowed to the press, and the 
question of the Turkish political refugees, and that, on this account alone, it was 
difficult to understand the conduct of the Commissioners. In auy case I wanted Ilis 
Highness clearly to understand that Turkey could not be allowed to show disregard 
of our privileged position in Egypt, and that if His Majesty’s Government believed 
that there had been any intentional discourtesy towards the British Representative 
there they would certainly greatly resent such treatment. 

The Grand Vizier replied that he had had no knowledge of the instructions given 
to the Turkish Commissioners, and, in fact, did not know of their appointment until 
they were on the point of starting. All the orders in this matter had been given by 
the Palace. 

Ilis Highness deplored the conduct of the Commissioners, which he characterized 
as “ maladroit,” and he energetically declined all responsibility. L replied that his 
explanation did not excuse their discourtesy, and I might possibly have to return to 
this subject later on. 

His Highness professed to have no direct information of the movements of the 
Commissioners, but believed that they would reach Akaba in a few days’ time. I 
said it was sincerely to be hoped that no attempt would be made to confront us with 
a report from them of the nature of a foregone conclusion, maintaining the right of 
the Ottoman Government to occupy Taba and the other places in the Sinai Peninsula, 
as such a conclusion would be altogether unacceptable to nis Majesty’s Government, 
and would render a settlement of the question more difficult, and 1 earnestly trusted 
that the forbearance we had shown in this matter would not be abused. 

I have sent a copy of this despatch to Lord Cromer. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[10393] No. 158 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 26.) 

{No. 180. Confidential.) 

Sir, Constantinople, March 19,1906. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 176, Confidential, of the 16th instant, I have 
the honour to report that I spoke very earnestly to the Grand Vizier and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to-day respecting the Akaba incident, pointing out the responsibility 
they incurred if the Ottoman troops were not withdrawn from the Sinai Peninsula, 
inasmuch as the Sultan had as late as Saturday again requested me to treat the 
question with the Porte. The Ministers, however, seemed powerless to do anything in 
the matter beyond reporting my representations to the Sultan. I said that the disregard 
of existing Conventions and Agreements with Egypt which bore an international 
character was pretty certain, if persevered in, to bring about a very serious question, 
as His Majesty's Government could not allow encroachments upon Egyptian territory 
and would be compelled to insist upon the withdrawal of Ottoman troops from the Tor 
Peninsula, which was unquestionably under Egyptian administration. 

The following is the substance lately received from and sent to Musurus 
Pasha :— 

“ Je viens du Foreign Office, ou j’avais ete appele par Sir Edward Grey. Le 
Ministre m’a dit qu’il apprenait avec regret de Sir N. O’Conor que la question de la 
frontiere de la Peniusule de Sinai ne progressait pas; que nos Commissaires etaient 
arrives et repartis du Caire sans avoir eu des communications quelconques avec 
1’Administration Egyptienne, et que nos troupes dans le voisinage d’Akaba avaient reQu 
des renforts,au lieu d’avoir ete retirees de Taaba, dont l’evacuation avait et 6 demandee 
par le Gouvernement Britannique comme preface k une entente relativement a la ligne 
de demarcation. Le Ministre me pria de transmettre ses observations a mon Gouverne¬ 
ment, avec l’expression de l’espoir que la retvaite des troupes Ottomanes de Taaba ne 
serait plus longtemps retardee, ce qui aurait pour resultat d’obliger le Gouvernement 
Britannique k avoir recours k d’autres moyens analogues k ceux indiques par la presence 
actuelle d’un navire de guerre Anglais pres d’Akaba. 

This telegram was translated and transmitted to the Palace the same evening. 
In accordance with instructions received this morning in reply, the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs has telegraphed to Musurus Pasha to-day in the following 
sense:— 

‘‘We understand that the Egyptian Government is sending a Representative to 
Akaba to confer with ours regarding the question of the frontier. You should explain 
that there is no necessity for this, since the question is definitely decided by the 
telegram sent by the then Grand Vizier, Djevad Pasha, and read, together with 
the Firman of Investiture of the present Khedive, conveyed by Eyoub Pasha, and 
since Taaba is a dependency of Akaba. In view of these circumstances, we rely 
upon your tact and ability to obtain from the known sense of justice and 
fair-mindedness of the British Government that they shall not insist upon this 
point.” 

I have, &e. 

(Signed) N. R. O’CONOR. 


[10419] No. 159. 

Sir C. Greene to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 26.) 

(No. 20.) 

Sir, Bucharest, March 16, 1906. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 7 of the 8th ultimo, General Laliovary 
told me, some time ago, that he hoped that the question of the official recognition of 
tin: new Roumanian Minister and Consul-General in Egypt would shortly be arranged 
in connection with a Commission which it was proposed to dispatch to Constantinople 
to negotiate an understanding with the Turkish Government respecting Vakoufs in 
the Dobrudscha and a Consular Convention. 
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It appears that these two questions, namely, the claims of Turkish “ interesses ” 
in the Vakoufs administered by Roumania since the cession to her of the Dobrudscha^ 
and the conclusion of a Consular Convention, which up till now has not existed, have 
formed the subject of official representations from the Porte to this Government for 
manv years past, and that the Roumanian Government have more than once under¬ 
taken to send a Commission to discuss these matters, but have not carried out their 
intention. 

It seems probable that the Commission will now be appointed, as I suppose that 
the question of the issue of an exequatur by the Porte to the new Roumanian 
Representative at Cairo will be dependent upon an understanding being arrived at 
between the two countries, at any rate in regard to a Consular Convention. 

X llSVG 

(Signed) ’ CONYNGHAM GREENE. 


[10412] No.160. 

Sir A. Hardinge to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 26.) 

(No. 44.) 

Sii-j Brussels, March 23, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I to-day communicated to Baron van 
Eetvelde the contents of your despatch No. 38 of the 21st instant, on the subject of 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal question. 

His Excellency took note in writing of the posts which you required the Congo 
Government to evacuate, observing that though he was not himself aware of their 
exact position, Commandant Lemaire, who was now in Brussels, would be able to give 
him full particulars respecting them. 

He said he presumed that we asked for the suspension not for the cancelling of 
the Ems Decree, as it would be easier to obtain the former than the latter from the 
the King. I said that my instructions so far mentioned “suspension” only. 

He also asked if he might assume that the suspension of the Decree and the 
evacuation of the posts specified by you would be followed by the withdrawal on our 
side of the coercive measures adopted by the Soudan Government (be., the closing of 
the Nile route to the Eree State), and the re-establishment of normal relations. A 
return to the state ol things antecedent to the incidents which had occasioned those 
measures, seemed to him to connote,,as a logical consequence, their suspension. 

I replied that my instructions from you were silent on that point, and that 
although 1 thought, speaking personally, that you might be disposed to fall in with 
his view respecting it, I was not authorized to give him any assurance to that effect. 
I would, however, refer the matter to you, and acquaint him with your reply. 

Baron van Eetvelde said he would in the meantime communicate with the King, 
adding that in doing so he would inform His Majesty that he had assumed the 
reopening of the Nile to the Eree State to be an implied element in the modus vivendi. 
He seemed sanguine that our requirements would be accepted by the King, and said 
that in this case an en clair telegram would be dispatched by the Congo Government 
vi£t Egypt to its chief officer in the Bahr-el-Ghazal, directing him to evacuate the 
posts mentioned in your despatch. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) ARTHUR II. HARDINGE. 


[10597] No. 161. 

Sir N. O’Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—[Received March 20.) 

(No. 45.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. * Constantinople, March 20, 1006. 

THE Grand Vizier, whom I saw to-day, told me that, owing to the perturbation 
caused by the assassination of the Prefect of the city, the Special Council of Ministers 
which, as reported in my telegram No. 43 of the 24th instant, hod been convoked by 
the Sultan to consider the Akaba affair, did not meet. 

From the language used to mo by his Highness I gathered that there will be great 
difficulty in persuading the Sultan to agree to demarcation, but that in regard to the 
withdrawal of troops concessions will be made. 
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I should like, from the 1<"CuetS 

&& 5S& that I should know how fa, I 

8h0U t3agrlh y e Stty are daily expecting the report of the Turkish 


[9264] No - 162> 

Sir Edward Grey to M. Cumbon. 

. Foreign Office, March 26, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith to your Excellency a copy of a letter 
v- J w been addressed bv the Einancial Adviser of the Egyptian Government to 

1Wv’s^ l-ent and Consul-General in Cairo, relative to the application of the 
His Majesty s Ajent ana .ww notes between your Excellency and the 

arrangement arrived at by an exet a concerning the treatment to be 

be discharged in consequence of the arrangements contained m the Khedivial Decree 
annexed to^he Auglo-Trench Agre^menh diffloult y h? s arisen with regard 

under the pension . V I I the Egyptian Government would result in 

maximum indemnity for which it was intended to stipulatte r n the 

aiiy ^ 
French Government would he prepared to assent to the proposed mode of treat,ng this 

question, and to ratify it by an exchange of notes. ^ ^ 

(Signed) * ’ EDWARD GREY. 


[10751] No> 163 ‘ 

Question asked in the House of Commons, March 27, 1906. 

»■ damson. To ask whether there » 

rSuS made between the English and Turkish Governments with regard 
to the occupation of Tabah, “ the position will be bombarded by a Bntis 
ship.” ___ 

Answer. 

I should like to take the opportunity of my honour*!do 
dispel some of the apprehension which has been amused y 

qUar No ultimatum has been sent to the Turkish Government, and no question has 
been raised as to Akaba, which is in Turkish territory. 

[1613] 
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Tabab, on tlie contrary, is in the Sinai Peninsula, which, for several generations, 
has been recognized as being under the administration of Egypt. Tabah and one or 
two other posts in the Sinai Peninsula have quite recently been occupied by Turkish 
troops. It is obvious that this aggression upon Egyptian administration cannot be 
allowed to continue ; but the question is now the subject, of negotiation. 


[10683] No. 164. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 27.) 

(No. 80.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 27, 1906. 

AKABA. Sir Nicholas O’Conor’s telegram of yesterday No. 43. 

In so far as concerns public feeling in Egypt, it is hoped and believed by all 
classes here that an amicable settlement of the question will eventually be 
reached. On the one hand, the worst possible effect would be produced should 
we yield to the extent of allowing the Sultan to infringe the terms of the Firman in 
any way ; but, on the other hand, before proceeding to extreme measures, it is desirable 
that His Majesty should be afforded every opportunity of yielding to representation, 
so that, should it eventually become necessary to resort to more decisive action, he 
may have no manner of right on his side. 

The main point is that all the posts now held by Turkish troops within Egyptian 
territory shoidd be evacuated. Less importance attaches to the question of demarcation. 
The telegram of the 8th April, 1892, is weak in one respect, namely, that no accurate 
definition is given of the frontier of the Sinai peninsula. I noticed this point at the 
time, and in the note which I addressed to Tigrane Pasha on the 13th April, 1892 
(see inclosure to my despatch No. 70 of the 14th April, 1892), I defined it in the passage 
beginning: “ that is to say, the territory,” &c. I venture to think that our object 
would be sufficiently attained if an exchange of notes took place between His Majesty’s 
Ambassador and the Porte, whereby His Excellency would intimate that the frontier 
is regarded by His Majesty’s Government, as laid down in the note above quoted ; 
but as the words which I used in 1892 are scarcely definite enough, 1 would substitute 
for them the following : “the territory bounded to the east by a straight line running 
from Rafali—a point a short distance east of El-Arish—in a south-easterly direction to 
a point on the Gulf of Akaba, lying three miles to the west of the existing fort of 
Akaba.” I think we might accept this as a solution if the Porte would reply in a 
note expressing their adhesion to this view. 

No information has so far reached me as to the emissary whom Moukhtar Pasha 
is said to have sent to Akaba, but the report may possibly be due to the fact that we 
sent an official, also of the name of Youssuf, to act as interpreter to Captain Phipps- 
Hornby of His Majesty’s ship “ Diana.” 


[10412] No. 165. 

Sir Edward Grey to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 30.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, March 27, 1906. 

BAIIR-EL-GHAZAL. 

The proposals for a modus vivendi, on the lines of the reversion to the Boulnois 
arrangement, the evacuation of the three posts established since, and the suspension 
of the Ems .Decree, made to the Congo Government on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government (see my despatch No. 38 of the 21st instant to Sir A. Hardinge), have 
been favourably received at Brussels. The Congo Government now inquire whothor 
the restrictions imposed on the Nile route will also be suspended. 

Do you see any objection to a reply in the affirmative being given ? 
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[10720] No - 166 * 

Admiralty to Foreign Office.—{Received March 28.) 

(Confidential.) ^.y^, ^ ^ ^ 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, for 
the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram, dated 
the 26th instant, from the Admiralty to the Commander-in-chief, Mediterranean, 
which had already been dispatched previous to the receipt of your letter of the 27th 

instant. . 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


Inclosure in No. 166. 

Admiralty to Vice-Admiral Lord C. Beresford. 

(Telegraphic.) Admiralty, March 26, 1906. 

SECRETARY of State for Foreign Affairs requests that “ Minerva ” and “ Diana ” 
should not be moved without his concurrence, as he anticipates further action may be 
necessary. 


[11017] No - 167 - 

Question asked in the House of Commons, March 28, 1906. 

Mr. Ashley, —To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether Turkish troops 
are still in occupation of Taba; and if he can give any information as to the 
progress of tlio negotiations with the Sublime Porte on this matter. 


Answer. 

The Turkish troops are still in occupation of Taba. * 

Negotiations on the subject arc still proceeding with the Sublime 1 ortc, but I am 
unable at present to give any further information. 


[10687] No - m 

Sir N. O’CoJior to Sir Edward Grey. — {Received March 28.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 27, 1906. 

WITH reference to my telegram No. 45 of the 26th instant, relative to the 
question of Akaba, 1 am of opinion that it is important at present that the Turkish 
Ambassador should not be allowed to think that we regard demarcation as being less 
essential than evacuation, whatever may bo the issue in regard to the former. 

I think it is unlikely that an exchange of notes with His Majesty’s Government 
respecting the Egyptian frontier, as suggested in Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 80, 
would be agreed to by the Porte, although an arrangement, of which we should have 
official cognizance, might lie come to between them and the Egyptian Government. 
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[10807] No. 169 - 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 28.) 

(No. 47.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 28, 1906. 

I HAVE received a message from the Grand Vizier asking that, in view of the fact 
that the Porte has not received the detailed information which they require owing to 
the interruption of telegraphic communication, I should wait a few days for his reply 
to the representations which I made to him, in compliance with your instructions on 
the 22nd instant, and which I renewed on the 26th instant, in respect to the Akaba 
incident. 


[10771] No. 170. 


The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 28.) 

(No. 81.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 28, 1906. 

AKABA. 

Captain Phipps Hornby reports that a reduction has been made in the Turkish 
garrisons at Akaba and Taba, lie also gives generally a more favourable account 
of the local situation. 

The following is an extract from his letter :— 

“ I am becoming more and more convinced from local intelligence that a stupid 
misunderstanding between Mr. Bramly and Rushdi Pasha was the real cause of the 
present situation. The latter persuaded himself that the seizure of the head of the 
gulf was the object of English and Egyptian policy. On the occasion when he and 
Mr. Brandy met, each interpreted the attitude of the other as being of a menacing 
character, and credited him with aggressive intentions. Rushdi Pasha, being a soldier, 
and having a force at his disposal, seized and held the strategic points, subsequently 
telegraphing to Constantinople an alarmist report of the circumstances, and requesting 
that reinforcements might be sent.” 

In Captain Hornby’s opinion more harm than good would be effected by any mere 
display of additional force on the spot. 

1 have also received from him a map, showing all the points in the immediate 
vicinity of Akaba which are now in dispute. There can, I think, be no question but 
that this map is incorrect, although, perhaps, doubts may be entertained as to the 
true situation of some of the spots. Under these circumstances I should not be 
inclined to insist on immediate demarcation if the Porte grant us the terms mentioned 
in my immediately preceding telegram, but it would unquestionably be advisable--- 
with a view to ascertaining precisely which spots are in Egyptian and which within 
Turkish territory—that the frontier should sooner or later be examined by competent 
surveyors. 


[10795] No. 171. 

Sir N. O'Conor to Sir Edward Grey—(Received March 29.) 

(No. 48.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Constantinople, March 29, 1906. 

AKABA. 

I have sent following to Cairo with reference to Lord Cromer’s telegram No. 81 
of to-day : — 

“ Whatever reasons or fears on the part of Rushdi Pasha prompted his reports, the 
harm has already been done. The question of Akaba must be settled, not locally but 
here, and I wholly disagree with Captain Hornby as to the effect to be produced by a 
further display of force on our part. 

“ We must also not lose sight of fact that, if an agreement cannot now be arrived 
at respecting the demarcation in some way or another of the frontier, the chance of 
being able later on to do so is very slight.” 
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[10887] No. 172. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—(Received March 29.) 

(No. 83.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Cairo, March 29, 1906. 

BELGIANS in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

I see no objection to the suggestions in your telegram No. 30 of the 27th instant. 
The Belgians received notification that until “ the troops of the Congo Free State 
completely evacuated the disputed territory ” the blockade would be maintained. (See 
my telegram No. 93 of the 2nd December, 1905.) I venture to suggest that we should 
reserve to ourselves the right to re-establish the blockade should negotiations fail to 
effect a satisfactory arrangement. This intimation might be made verbally, or in a 
form calculated to avoid causing irritation. 


[10887] No. 173. 

Sir Edward Grey to Sir A. Hardinqe. 

(No. 8.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, March 29, 1906. 

DURING the continuance of the proposed modus vivendi, the restrictions on the 
Nile route will be provisionally withdrawn. In notifying the Congo Government of 
this, you should intimate verbally that, in the event of no satisfactory solution of the 
dispute being arrived at, His Majesty’s Government reserve to themselves the right to 
re-establish the blockade. 


[10389] No. 174. 

Sir Edivard Grey to Sir N. O'Conor. 

(No. 120.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, March 29, 1906. 

I HAVE received your despatch No. 176, Confidential, of the 16th instant, in which 
you report a conversation with the Grand Vizier regarding the discourteous conduct of 
the Turkish Commissioners at Cairo in abstaining from any official communication with 
the Egyptian Government or with Loi d Cromer. 

I approve the language which you held on this occasion to the Grand Vizier. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) EDWARD GREY. 


[10959] No. 175. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received March 30.) 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, Admiralty, March 28, 1906. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit 
herewith, for the information of the Secretary of State, extracts from a letter and its 
inclosures, dated the 19th ultimo, which has been received through the Commander- 
in-chief on the Mediterranean Station from the Officer Commanding His Majesty’s 
ship “ Diana,” reporting the proceedings of that vessel in connection with the incident 
at Akaba. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) O. I. THOMAS. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 175. 

Captain Hornby to Vice-Admiral Lord C. Beresford. 

(Confidential.) 

(Extract.) “ Diana ,” at Faroun Island, February 19, 190G. 

AT 10 a.m. on Thursday, the 15th instant, I received a telegram from the 
Admiralty and one from Lord Cromer instructing nic to proceed to Akaba, and I 
accordingly raised steam. In the afternoon 1 received detailed instructions from 
[1613] S A 
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Lord Cromer, and later in the afternoon a request that I would go up to Cairo to see 
him. I accordingly hanked fires and went up to Cairo by the night train. 

Paraphrases of the telegrams alluded to above are attached. 

I saw Lord Cromer on Friday, the 16th instant, and was enabled to read the 
papers in connection with the Akaba dispute, and received some further verbal 
instructions from Lord Cromer on certain points. The latest telegram from His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople, which had been received that day, was most 
unsatisfactory, indicating an intention on the part of the Sultan to persist in the 
occupation of the debated points, and not to assent to any consideration of the real 
merits of the case. This is such a marked change from the attitude assumed up to 
that point, that one cannot but think that some extraneous influence has again 
asserted itself, and caused His Majesty the Sultan to assume what cannot but be 
considered a most unreasonable and provocative attitude. The key to the problem 
seems to me to be in the nationality of those who are constructing the Maan-Akaba 
Railway, as it would be much to the interest of that Power (Germany) to embroil 
England with the Mussulman Powers, in the possible event of war arising between 
Germany and France as an outcome of the Morocco Conference. It is clearly 
Lord Cromer’s desire and policy to avoid anything in the nature of an “ incident ” 
arising out of the present situation, and I trust this may be arranged. The possible, 
though improbable, risk lies in the present temper of Rushdi Pasha, the Turkish 
Commandant at Akaba, leading him into an attack on the Egyptian detachment at 
Faroun Island. Until recently he was very reasonable and friendly, but nas changed, 
principally, I believe, for some personal matter, which I hope will shortly be 
smoothed out. 

As the matter stands at present the Turks have occupied the wells at the head 
of the Gulf of Akaba and Taba, which arc undoubtedly Egyptian territory as defined 
in the Firman, &c., of Investiture of the present Khedive. They also, 1 believe, hold 
the two most important passes leading from Akaba into the Sinai Peninsula, which 
are also Egyptian, and are regarded as of great importance to Egypt. 

I left Cairo at 6 p.m. on Friday, the 16th instant, having arranged with the 
Commander of the “Nur-el-Bahr” to leave Suez that evening and meet “Diana” at 
5 a.m. on Sunday, the 18th, at a rendezvous 5 miles south-east of Ras Muhammed. 
1 brought back with me Noune Ley, who Lord Cromer thought will be useful and 
desirable for me to have us interpreter, as he is thoroughly reliable, and knows the 
country and the people well. Subject to your approval, I propose to retain him on 
hoard till this aiVair is settled. I understand he will continue to he paid entirely by 
the Egyptian Government. 

At 8 a.m. on Saturday, the 17th February, I weighed and proceeded for Akaba, 
passiug at 9 - 30 a.m. the Russian cruisers “ Gromohoi ” and “ Rossiya,” the former 
flying the flag of a Rear-Admiral. Salutes were exchanged. Both these ships are 
somewhat altered iu appearance, the searchlights on the main and mizzen-masts have 
boon placed quite low down, the fighting-tops have been removed, and the gun on 
the forecastle looks as though of larger calibre than a 3-inch. The “ Rossiya ” has 
no searchlights on the foremast. The ships, though evidently in company, were 
8 cables apart. 

I arrived and anchored at Faroun Island at 4 p.m. 

I weighed again at 9 a.m. on Monday, the 19th February, and proceeded for 
Akaba, where I had an interview with Rushdi Pasha, the Turkish Commandant, who 
undoubtedly thought we were coming to bombard the place. I attach copies of a 
Report which, at his request, I am sending Lord Cromer, which I hope will show 
you how the matter now stands. I much hope the outcome will now soon be the 
appointment of a Commission to delineate the administrative frontier, and that my 
presence here will then be no longer required. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 175. 

The Earl of Cromer to Captain Hornby. 

(Telegraphic.) P. February 15, 1900. 

PLEASE prepare to proceed to Akaba. Your instructions follow. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 175. 

The Earl of Cromer to Captain Hornby. 

(Telegraphic.) P. February 15, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to send you the following instructions on which you may 
act:— 

The Egyptian ship “Nur-el-Bahr” will be ordered to start as soon as ready, and 
proceed to the mouth of the Gulf of Akaba, touching at Tor to take on board 
Captain Parker, who will take over the command of Faroun Island from Mr. Bramley. 
It is advisable that you should arrange with Captain Potts with a view to arriving at 
the mouth of the gulf at the same time as his ship, and that you should then proceed 
to Faroun Island together. 

You will receive by to-night’s post a copy of the instructions issued to Captain 
Parker. 

You should take no action beyond protecting the Egyptian post at Faroun 
Island, in the event, which is improbable, of its being attacked by the Turkish 
force. 

As regards going to Akaba or to Taba, with the object of showing the flag, you 
may use your own discretion. 

I should be obliged if you would favour me with a report on the general 
situation. 

I am unable to inform you at present of the precise duration of your stay in 
those waters. 

For the service of provisions and mails, you are at liberty to make use of the 
“ Nur-el-Bahr.” 


[11037] No. 176. 

The Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Grey.—-(Received March 31.) 

(No. 36.) 

Si r> Cairo, March 22, 1906. 

IN my despatch No. 141 ot the 27th December, 1905,1 had the honour to forward 
to you copies of correspondence connected with the appointment of M. Suzanne as 
French Judge on the Mixed Courts. 

In order that this correspondence may be complete for purposes of record, I have 
now the honour to inclose copy of a note addressed by M. de la Boulinibre, French 
Agent and Consul-General, to Boutros Pasha, the Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, transmitting to bis Excellency a letter from the French Minister of Justice, in 
which the latter signifies his assent to the choice by the Egyptian Government of 
M. Suzanne as Judge on the Mixed Court at Alexandria, and to the conditions attached 
to his appointment. 

I have also the honour to inclose copy of Boutros Pasha’s reply to M. de la 
Boulinibre. 

The letter addressed by the French Minister of Justice to Boutros Pasha, which 
should have been inclosed in M. de la Boulinibre’s note, appears to have been mislaid at 
the French Agency.* 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 176. 

M. de la Bouliniere to Boutros Ghali Pasha, 

M. le Ministre, Le Caire, le 7 Fevrier, 1906. 

J’AI l’honneur d’adresser ci-joint 5, votre Excellence une lettre de M. le Garde des 
Sceaux, Ministre de la Justice. Par cette lettre, M. Chaumie vous fait savoir que le 
Gouvernement de la Republique acquiesce au choix de M. Suzanne, President du 
Tribunal de Premibre Instance a Toulon, comme Juge au Tribunal Mixte d’Alexandrie, 
ainsi qu’aux conditions de son engagement telles que vous les avez indiquees. 


Now inserted as Inelosure 2. 
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En me chargeant de vous transmettre cette communication, le President du 
Conseil, Ministre des Affaires Strangles, me demande de vous dire que, desireux de 
donner en cette circonstance au Gouvernement Khedivial une nouvelle preuve de ses 
dispositions amicales et conciliantes, le Gouvernement de la Republique a ete heureux 
de la designation d’un candidat qui etait agreable aux deux Gouvernements interesses, 
et qui possddait toutes les qualites necessaires, aux yeux du Ministre de la Justice, k 
un Magistrat Franyais mis par lui 5, la disposition du Gouvernement Egyptien. 

C’est personnellement avec une reelle satisfaction que je fais part a votre Excellence 
de cette solution, conforme a l’echange de vues intervenu prealablement entre nous, et 
]e saisis, &c. 

(Signe) DE LA BOULIiNIBRE. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 176. 

French Minister of Justice to Boutros Ghcili Pasha . 

Ministere de la Justice, Paris, le 20 Fevrier, 1906. 

A LA date du 16 Decembre dernier, vous avez bien voulu, en conformite de 
1’Article 5 du Rbglement d’Organisation Judiciaire des Juridictions Mixtes d’Egypte, 
demander l’acquiescement et l’autorisation du Gouvernement de la Republique, en vue 
de 1’engagement de M. Suzanne, President du Tribunal de Premiere Instance de Toulon, 
en qualite de Juge au Tribunal Mixte d’Alexandrie. 

J’ai l’honueur de vous informer que le Gouvernement de la Republique acquiesce 
pleinement au choix de M. Suzanne, ainsi qu’aux conditions de cet engagement telles 
que vous avez bien voulu les enoncer. 

(Signd) J. CHAUMIE. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 176. 

Boutros Ghali Pasha to M. de la Bouliniere. 

M. le Ministre, Le Caire, le 15 Mars , 1906. 

J’AI l’honneur de vous accuser reception de la depeche que vous avez bien voulu 
m’adresser it la date du 7 Fevrier dernier, pour me faire connaitre que le Gouvernement 
de la Republique donne son acquiescement au choix de M. Suzanne eu remplacement 
de M. Ituhland. Juge au Tribunal Mixte d’Alexandrie, decdde, et je m’empresse de 
vous informer quo, par Decret Khedivial rendu en date du 10 Mars courant, M. Joseph 
Marius Paulin Suzanne, President du Tribunal de Premidre Instance de Toulon, a dtd 
nomine Juge au Tribunal Mixte d’Alexandrie. 

Je vous serais reconnaissant, M. le Ministre, de vouloir bien §tre, aupr&s du 
Gouvernement de la Republique, l’interprete des vifs remerciements du Gouvernement 
de son Altesse pour la nouvelle preuve qu’il vient de lui donner de ses sentiments 
amicaux et de son cordial concours en autorisant M. Suzanne it accepter les dites 
fonctions dans la magistrature mixte. 

J ai personnellement apprecie toute l’aide que vous avez bien voulu me prater en 
cette circonstance, et en vous en remeroiant egalement, je me permets de recourir it vos 
obligeants offices pour faire parvenir it M. Suzanne la copie ci-jointe du Decret susvise, 
ainsi qu’une lettre de son Excellence le Ministre de la Justice reglant les conditions de 
sa nomination. 

Yeuillez, &c. 

(Signfi) BOUTROS GHALT. 


[11039] 


No. 177. 


"TVie Earl of Cromer to Sir Edward Greu.—(Received March 31.) 

(No. 38.) 

Sir, Cairo , March 23, 1906. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith extracts from a Report by Captain Angus 
Cameron, Governor of Mongolia, on the subject of a journey recently made by him 
from Bor through the district immediately to the north of the Lado Enclave. 
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You "will observe that the information obtained by Captain Cameron fully confirms 
the ill-treatment of the natives by the Belgian authorities in the Lado Enclave, which 
I have on several occasions reported to His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

It is evident Hat, on the arrival of the Anglo-Egyptian forces in the neighbouring 
provinces, orders v. ere given to treat the natives more gently, but that there have 
since been several serious instances of reversion to previous methods, in consequence of 
which, not only have several Sheikhs been forced to move with their people into 
Soudanese territory, but the danger zone—a belt of from 8 to 10 miles along the 
frontier of the Enclave—is left “practically uninhabited.” 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 177. 

Extracts from a Report by Captain Cameron. 

FROM the beginning of the Belgian occupation they were badly treated, their 
houses being burnt and their grain looted; hut after the Anglo-Egyptian Government 
came up the Nile, the Belgians received orders that they were not to ill-treat the 
natives. This had a good effect for a year or so, and the people were quite happy, but 
then troubles began again worse than ever. My informant was at this time under 
Maringa, as Head Sheikh, but could not stand it any longer; so he collected his family 
and dependents and migrated to where he now is. He has about 130 men, and says he 

is getting on well and has good crops. He said he would be only too happy to 

pay taxes to our Government, as it would show that he belonged to us. 

I did not succeed in seeing Maringa, as, owing to the incident narrated hereafter 
{i.e., raiding by the Belgians), he had the previous day moved westwards and missed 
me. I w r as informed that he would like to settle north of Naio, who told me lie would 
have no objection, but would be pleased to have Maringa over him, as he is his own 
brother. This distribution of Sheikhs would place all the recent immigrants on a line 
parallel to 5° 30' N., and at an estimated distance north of it of S or 10 miles, the 
interval being practically uninhabited. 

At Dundi the Sheikh reported that on the previous day four Belgian soldiers, 
accompanied by some Birbuga Bari from Iviro, had come and seized twelve sheep from 
an outlying village of his (Headman Lakho). This is the district which was raided by 
the Belgians last winter (November 1904), and on Bimbashi Macnaghten s pointing 
out to the then Officer Commanding Iviro (Captain Cassito) that the looting was north 
of the frontier, this was admitted and restitution made. I attribute the present 
stealing of sheep by Belgian soldiers to the instigation of their own Baris, who 
probably have some grudge against the Dundi people. As the Officer Commanding 
Kiro now never goes outside the fort, and takes refuge behind a palisade on the 
approach of the steamers, it is conceivable that troops on patrol can do as they please. 
I propose referring this raid to Officer Commanding Lado as soon as possible, but the 
present state of affairs makes such representations difficult. 

(Signed) ANGUS CAMERON, 

Kaxmaham. 

Bor , February 24, 1906. 
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